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Tue Noctes Ambrosianz of Modern 
Athens have been more delighted in 
} by the wise and good, than were ever 
the most celebrated Symposia of 
Ancient Greece. Nor is it difficult 
to account for the universality of 
their fame. Plato and Xenophon 
were doubtless great geniuses—es- 
} — Plato. one after them, 
lutarch was a man of much merit; 
and did we not, on the whole, think 
well of him, we should not do what 
we are about to do—quote somewhat 
largely from the cdliections of that 
} laborious Deipnosophist, Athenzus. 
Yet, egotism apart, we cannot for a 
moment hesitate to place above the 
highest of them all—in this depart- 
ment of literature and philosophy— 
Ourselves. And that we are justified 
in so doing, a very few sentences will 
suffice to prong? - all the world, but, 
perha e 8. 

; In he roe en a of Xenophon— 
if we rightly remember—Callias, a 
man of wealth, and master of the 
feast, returning from the Panathenz- 
an games, falls in with some friends, 
whom he asks to supper, in honour 
of peceiyens. who has borne off the 

of the Pancratium. That 

tiful youth is accompanied by 

hie father; and the other guests are 
Niceratus, a gentleman who has 
lately taken unto himself a wife, and 
Socrates, with four of his disciples, 
lads of some mark and likelihood— 
Gomi, Antisthenes, Cletebulus, 


They hum and 
haw for such time as the rules of 
liteness require, hesitatingly declin- 
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ing the invitation, which they fi- 
ly are but too happy to accept, 
Socrates all the while letting out; af- 
ter his own pleasant fashion, some of 
his sly humour. Callias, the cour- 
teous, assures them that he will be 
happier to see his board graced by 
perp nar than by as many 

ral officers, or members of the Town 
Council. At supper they are joined 
by one Phillippus, a pleasant fellow, 
who stands on no ceremony, and is 
welcome wherever he goes, without 
invitation. After supper and liba- 
tion, enter a company of Syracusan 
musicians and dancers—male and 
female, who display their skill, to 
the action of the Sage. 
Callias offers to order in fragrant oint- 
ments, but Socrates objects to them, 
and shews reason why preference 
should be given to wine, in succes- 


sive tipplings from small glasses, 

which are truly compared to a rep 

tition of gentle showers, refreshing 

the flowery families of the field, 

bringing out the beauty of their 

and bloom; whereas heavy rains’ 

sink them to the ground, and destroy. 

their virtues, just as potations pottle- | 

5 anes ems amie 
tile the company are thus 

on wine and a and 

admi the dancing-boy, who, in 

various t attitudes, preserves 

his centre of gravity, Socrates insi- 

nuates that they might derive a su- 

perior pleasure from their own 

rior powers, and reminds Callias 

he had promised to instruct them in 

his own kind of teas Mine host 
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declares that he is ready to do so, on 
condition of each of his giving 
his Idea of Good. So to it they all set 
—and are as wise and witty as may 
be—Socrates, in a solo, the 
finale on Love. Meanwhile, the 
cusan Maestro, has been for 
on the musical = 
Ariadne—andafter its 
the friends, al] sober, 
take an ev walk. “The entire 
and action—so to speak 
the piece,” says Sir Daniel 
Sandford, in an admirable article on 
in the Edinburgh 


Greek Banquets 
Review, “ are set forth and sustained 


with equal vivacity. There is the 
star-like beauty of the young Pancra- 
tiast, which, ‘ as a ~ in 
the darkness,’ makes the cyno- 
sure of every eye ; there is the hear- 


of-the-world-like observation; and 
above all, “ear a ages effort 
throughout, - ot 
and in the by-play, to aap ee ‘honour 
on that extra man, 

soul of Xenophon loved, 


of ELIE 
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tl 
i 
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Symposium is 
of ae Seaceoeel eone 
guests—all di 
as Aristedemus, and 
us, and Pausanias, and 
Phzedrus, and Alcibiades, and Aristo- 
ee neta Er — 
» Proposes y. 
shall imbibe temperately, as some of 
the party had been drunk = 
before, and that, a female 
ee Sr dismissed, the evening 
shall be passed in conversation. The 
theme is oa a 
tors are uent on passion, 
-each shewing his own character in 
all he utters, while much i mat- 
ter “ fills up the pause nightin- 
ee lall 2 geo ore 
‘on Socrates. He begins, sa 
Edward Barry, in his Treatice on 
the Wines of the Ancients,—(a plea- 
sant volume we have this moment 
“taken down from the side of one stil! 
ter, by our excellent friend 
Redding, )—“ by enumerating 


iff 


J 
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its various and power of at- 
traction, which he reduces to what- 
ever is good and beautiful ; and pro- 
ceeds to extend it from one beau- 
teous object to many, and from the 
beauty of bodies to that of souls, 
and from the beauty of souls to 
that of arts, and from the beauty of 
arts to that of sciences; until at 
length, from sciences to that science 
which is no other than of the Beau- 
tiful itself. Thus, by a regular chain 
of arguments, he clearly evinces the 
eternal existence of One Supreme 
Good' and Beautiful—the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul—and the certainty 
of a Future State. He very artfully 
introduces Diotima, a famous pro- 
phetess, instructing him while he 
delivers these divine sentiments; 
and, indeed, he appears not only as 
exerting the utmost powers of the 


finest ~— us, but rather as 
speaki m iration.” 
Sir d holds, that if the Sym-_ 


posium had ended with the speech 
of Socrates, it would have been just- 
ly considered as a perfect model of 
an agreeable, elegant, and useful 
conversation, where the guests were 
phil and their principal view 
to indulge in a banquet of mind. 
But, alas! the proposal of Phadrus 
and Erixymachus, to which they had 
all agreed, is forgotten; the com- 
y, instead of continuing select, 
mes promiscuous and irregular, 

by the admission of Acrpiapzs, and 
several young Athenian noblemen, 
when Socrates immediately calls for 
a huge bow! of wine, and that mad- 
cap, already half-seas over, delivers 
his sentiments on Love, which, queth 
Sir Edward, are “ too obscenely 


‘shocking to be mentioned, and ought 


to be erased from Plato’s works.” 
Sir Daniel is not so austere—and 
gear and more correct- 
y says, that “ Alcibiades, drunk as 

he is when he comes in, constitutes 
himeelfat once symposiarch—delibe- 
rately orders (not Socrates) a huge 
cooler, holding at least four pints, to 
be filled with wine, and it to 
the bottom. Socrates, whose well- 
seasoned stomach was accustomed 
to such feats, is the only one to fol- 
low his example.” The scene that 
so far from baffling, encou- 

rages description. The Doctor ha- 
ving had his own dose, steals off like 
asly fox, that his hand may be steady 
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fee} Aristodemus 


with the grave eye of a moral 
e fallen, “ from all 
8 encumbrance doth him- 
self assoile,” and with clear bright 
eyes, ruddy cheeks, calm brow, and 
smiling lips, walks steadily away to 
the Lyczeum to teach the Philosophy 
of Human Life. 
* We e to give, erelong, com- 
ete translations of these two cele- 
“Banquets.” We have been 
often severely rated for the orgies at 
the Noctes Ambrosianz—but which 
- of the two would you prefer as Pre- 
sident of a Temperance Society, 
—Socrates or Christopher North ? 
Which of us would Silk Bucking- 
ham choose to cite as the more com- 
Committe? “But for Anytus and 
? ‘But for Anytus and 
Melitus, and their cal crew 
of pious murderers, that “ other old 
man el 
hairs to the sun for many a gladsome 
and glorious year—and calmly would 
have closed at last the Eye of Athens. 
“Did our limitsallow,” says Sandford, 
nebly, “we would giadly give an 
abstract of those singular specimens 
of colloquial epideitic eloquence, and 
shew with what dramatic skill the au- 
thor has diversified their tone—from 
the vague enthusiasm and mystic lere 
ied ome te the —ee Soe 
mplicity accurate distinctions 
of Pisin. tie professional ha- 
rangue of the physician—the gro- 
ue i » Wild, rampant hu- 


tesq 
mour, and exquisite diction of Aris- 


es—the sophistical subtleties 
re once +c alle gy at 
y> ry s 8, 
the bold morality, the iiediitens 
sublimity of Socrates ;”—and shall a 
false or affected modesty hinder us 
from saying, in the same spirit—aye, 
in the same words, what all the 
world knows, and feels, and confes- 
ses—that our limits will = allow us 
suitably to expatiate on the kindred 
merits of our own many Banquets— 
(for they are not one, but threescore- 
and-ten and —_— 
’ they may re 


the : not till the night 
cometh in which no man can work, 


shall the mine of our mind be 


rangue 


x 
sophistical subtleties and florid rhe- 
toric” (and mingling with them the 


deep and attic elo- 
quence of the English Opium-Eater 
—* the rich irony, the interrogatory 
slyness, the bold morality, the tran- 
scendent subli ” of North—and 
inspiring them all with breeze and 


sunshine from the old Forest, the 
GENIUS OF THE SHEPHERD—a more 


uent” had shewed his grey than 


of Athenzus. 
or many of you know—s 
born at Naucra- 
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ularly valuable for 
knowledge it gives us of an- 
cient and customs, the va- 


so favourably of his work, as 
could consult the original 

from whom these fragments 

are selected, but we must esteem it 
a very precious treasure. A compiler 
of the ee day, of whom — 
tertain but a very indifferent opinion, 
may be greatly valued a thousand 
hence, if there should again 

in the Republic of Letters, 
revolutions as have destroyed 
most of the works of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. . But then the 
Press! It promises to Mind immor- 


So 
A us addresses himself to his 
friend Timocrates—we know not 


The tasting, sriglnnten a6 "home 

m oO at Rome, 

with a certain Roman of splendid for- 

_tune, called Laurentius, who invites 

some of the most distinguished 

the learned to his suppers ; 

and the discussions which take place 

are given in the way of discourse, 

there are now scarcely any 

traces of jatie panenne _ 

logue, as delights us in the 

of Plato, Xenophon, and 

The guests of Laurentius— 

some dozen-and-a-balf or so in num- 

ber—are Lawyers, Poets, Gramma- 

Philosophers, and Physicians 

among them there is one Mu- 

rather the abeides ~ " be 
or r, says it ma; 

te notice Ten for auto 

of manners and charac- 

ters—which peculiarities are no- 

where visible to the naked eye Ko 


(Oct. 

Monius, the Peet, 

ticularly excelled in the know- 
ge of polite literature, and was so 
eloquent on each subject, that you 
would suppose he had made it his 
ik age study. He composed in 
ambic verse, and was said to be 
equal to any of the poets in this 
line since the time of Archilochus. 
Yet, odd enough, he does not once 
address the company throughout the 
work. Cynulcus was a man of rude 
and gross manners, not imitating the 
modesty of Telemachus, who brought 
only two dogs with him to the coun- 
cil of Ithaca—but was followed by 
a greater number than Actzeon. Phi- 
Iphus was a person of high re- 
gar who joined to specula- 
ve philosophy the nice and exact 
tice. of the duties of social life. 

Ipianus of Tyre, was a man of sin- 
pas oa character, who went by the 
name of xsrov xs:rov, a8 he never par- 
took of any dish without previously 
asking, “ What is the name of this ? Is 
it to be met with? Where is it to be 
metwith?” His conversation consist- 
ed of a string of questions, which he 
obtruded upon ali persons, on all ec- 
casions and in all places—and may 
be now christened the Bore. As 
either Athenzeus has made nothing 
of these characters, or time has 
erased from the page all their pecu- 
liarities, we have some thoughts of 
introducing some of them into our 
own Noctes. Kurov xurov might prove 
a jewel. There are no fewer than 
Fifteen Books, (themselves frag- 
ments or abridgements )—and can it 
possibly be that Athenzeus intended 
to impose them on human incredu- 
lity as the record of the conversa- 
tion at one Supper? Schweighauser 
reasonably conjectures — no; and 
their tongues must have wagged fast 
to get over the ground in a month. 

e Fourth K begins with a 
description, by Athenzeus himself, of 
afamous Macedonian Banquet, which 
we give as a specimen of splendid 
luxury, unknown in modern times, 
even at a Lord Mayor's Feast. 

“You must know, my friend Time- 
crates, that Hi us of Macedon, 
the disciple of Theophrastus, lived 
in the time of Douris and Lynceus, 
both of Samos. By his letters we 
are informed, that he had entered 
into an agreement with Lynceus te 


give him a particular account of 





1834.) 
whatever splendid banquet he should 


be at. Lynceus, on his part, 
sees chaniier promise. A sare of 
this convivial dence is yet 
omen particularly a letter from 
ynceus, which gives a minute ac- 
count of the ven by Lamia, 
a performer on the ute at Athens, 
to Demetrius Poliorcetes, whose 
mistress she was; and another of 
ochus, in which he describes 
the uet of Caranus of Macedon, 
on account of his marriage. Other 
letters of Lynceus to Hippolochus 
have fallen into my hands, wherein 
he relates the particulars of the en- 
tertainment given by the King Anti- 
us, when he celebrated the fes- 
val of Aggie, in honour of the 
. Goddess Venus; and also that of 
King Ptolemy: these letters I shall 
occasionally to you; but as 
ochus are rarely to 
be met with, I will give you a hasty 
pose of bvstlon are as an em- 
t for a few leisure hours, 
ae eg likely to afford you some 
amusement. 
“ Caranus, as I before observed, 
om his wedding-feast at Macedon. 
wenty persons were invited. As 
soon as they were placed on their 
several couches, a silver cup or vase 
was presented to each. Caranus 
wana a that, previous to their 
apartment where the 
entertainment was prepared, each 
guest should be crowned with a 
chaplet of gold, of the value of five 
of that metal. When they 
emptied their cups, a large loaf 
or pie) was served up in a dish of 
orinthian brass, which contained 
. hens, ducks, pigeons, a goose, and 
—_ deli tontifull which on 
ishes were ifully garnished. 
Each ha taken whet’ be liked 
best, gave it, with the dish on which 
it was placed, ‘to the slaves who 
were stationed behind. Other meats, 
in great variety, were handed round. 
“ After this course, another large 
silver dish was brought in, with a loaf 
(or pasty) of great size, containin 
geese, hares, and young kids; an 
others curiously made, and baked 
with much skill, with pigeons, young 
turtle-doves, , and other 
birds. These, adds Hippolochus, 
were likewise given to the slaves as 
Having eaten our fill, we 
our‘ hands. Crowns, 


ea 


iy 


who played u harp, 
the : To the best 
recol they were all 
though it was asserted by some that 
they were covered with a 

tunic ;—after a short exhibition of 


5, 


cotyle. These were likewise given 
to the guests. 
was then served up in 
—— dish, the - of —— was 
inlayed with ; it was ciently 
capacious damit a roasted pig 
of size. This animal was 
turned on its back, with the 
which was filled with all 
of delicacies; such as roasted larks, 
harelets, wheat-ears, the yolks of 
eggs, and, besides these, oysters and. 
cockles. To each guest were pre- 
sented the hog, and the dish on 
which it was served up. We no 
sooner began to drink, than a kid 
stewed in rich sauce was handed to 
each, with a golden spoon. 

“ Caranus, perceiving that we were 
quite fa with such a profusion 
of dainties, ordered that small boxes 
and bread- baskets, curiously worked, 
as it were, with threads or fibres of 
ivory, should be given to each. Fiat- 
tered with so many instances of 
nerosity, we at once began to cele- 
brate the woo8 ee — with 
the accom t of the um, 
in Sadie te many favours we 
hal veiamedl Another crown was 
now presented to each, with two pots 
of unguents, one of gold, the other 
of silver, of the same weight as the 
former ones. 

“ For a time we continued ina 
state of silent tranquillity, which was 
interrupted by the sudden entrance 
of a troop of those who came to ce- 
lebrate at Athens the xur¢o,(the third 

of ‘the festival a 





jm a silver bas- 
ket. We took a small quantity, and 
fe Meving. the slaves in wait- 
fresh 


i 


} 
i 
EF 
‘| 


a * That he who swal- 
greatest quantity, would 
the best rere. to be satisfied.’ 
cepidadbnammaghn area 
ven the example, 
goblet as your reward; and 
follows it shall have the same 
He had no sooner said this, 
nine ns rose at once, each 
a goblet, and strove which 
should first drink it off. One of the 
gueste not being able to take such a 
quantity, reclined on his couch, la- 
_ menting that he was the only ene 
who could not obtain the reward. 
Caranus scm immediately 
him with an empt 
“ After this, a complete c of 
one hundred men entered, si 
ium. A set of 
some di 
others as N 


wie 


goblet. 


as 
The 








[Oct 
of the artist, wild 
mathean, were ser- 
uare dishes, ornament- 
ers of gold, they-were 
transfixed with silver javelins. It 
was really wonderful, that, though 
we were quite fatigued with feast- 
ing, and overcome with wine, yet, 
every time we were surprised by 
some new exhibition, we rose upon 
our legs with as much firmness and 
agility, as if we had been perfectly 
sober. The slaves now gathered up 
the fragments in their baskets, and 
the trumpet gave the signal that 
the supper was concluded. This, as 
ou know, is the custom with the 
onians when they give a great 
entertainment. 

“ Caranus, now proposing to drink 
out of smaller goblets, ordered the 
slaves to fill round. We sat quite 
at our ease, and considered the wine 
we were now oe as a kind of 
antidote to what we had taken be~- 
fore. The buffoon Mandrogenes 
now entered, by report, the grand- 
child of Strato of Attica; he excited 
much mirth by his antics, and danced 
with an old woman of more than 


cighty years of age.” 
s rich description must have 
brought water inte the mouths of the 
Council of Ten—and it does not ap- 
what were their creature-com- 
» till the opening of Book Sixth. 
At a Noctes Ambrosianz, any such 
exciting picture would have instant- 
ly brought in Ambrose with his Tail. 
But our Deipnosophists finish two 
Books without so much, apparently, 
as a barrel of oysters. There is, 
however, a bra’ time coming; for, 
after much dolorous discussion, and 
tedious a | from old play and 
peem, they n sharpening their 
teeth at the fant of came sian 
(Mon Cadet, King Pepin, Sir David 
Gam, and Tappitourie are all free- 
bern Britons) entering with a most 
ificent course of sea and pond 
fish, in silver dishes; the cost and 
splendour of which excite their ad- 
miration and astonishment. Now, 
had we been there, we should not 
have wasted a thought on the dishes, 
except to order the uplifting of the 
lids, and then, and not till then, 
would we have momentarily held up 
our hands in benediction. If the en- 
tertainment, exclaims Athenzeus,( for 
the old proser uses the past tense, to 















the death of the spirit of the 
had been det tes the Nereida 
themselves, it could not have been 
richer. Ten to one the Nereids de- 
the fishes we Terrene think 
edaintiestof a a scorn 
to sup on the finny tribe at all—and, 
on the same 7 as the super- 
marine Deipnosophists, herry the 
seas, send their manciples to scour 
the shores for beef and mutton, to 
furnish forth the tables of their 
Noctes Neptunianz. They must look 
up with passionless palate even to 
a shoal of herrings with iperg han 
interce singe moonshine. Be as- 
sured they keep not perpetual Lent. 
In their coral palaces, not a gaudea- 
mus without a course of albatrosses 
and flamingoes. At sight of the 
ministering slaves, some of the para- 
sites exclaimed, “ that the Marine 
Gods had provided this baaquet— 
for our Neptune—(Laurentius ), not 
by means of these. wretches who 
enhance the price of all things in 
Rome, but some were brought from 
Antium, others from Terracina, or 
the Pontian Islands, or from Pyrgis 
in Tuscany !” Laurentius, however, 
knew, to his cost, that he was no 
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Upon his fish, 







But then the number 
The syllable is wilf 
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ANTIPHANES. 
I must confess that hitherto I deem’d 

The Gorgons a mere fable, but just now 

I stepp'd into the fishmarket, and there 

I saw, at once, the dread reality ; 

And I was petrified, indeed, so much, 

That, to converse with them, I turn’d my back 
For fear of being turn’d to stone; they ask’d 
A price so high and so extravagant 

For a poor despicable paltry fish, 


—— of their commodity, 
A wilful silence, and look down 
Like Telephus, with reason good, for they 
Are, one and all, without exception, 
A set of precious scoundrels, Speak 
He'll measure zen from top to toe, then look 
ut still no answer give. 

Turn.o’er a polypus, and ask 
The price, he soon begins to swell and chafe 
pa any a ney ee an rm 

ut no 80 at you may 
His real. meaning—so many oboli ;. 

are still to guess, 

yeuppresed, 


es 


read in the Greek Comedy; but Mon- 
ius the poet, “ who is so eloquent on 
every subject, that ag: would sup- 
pose he had made it his particular 
study,” has a i“ ae 0 

mongers at his tongue’s end— 
which he uses as pols 5 Thun- 
ny’s tail—and to us, who have just 
supped, they are very diverting. He 
volubly quotes Antiphancs, Amphis, 
Alexis, Diphilus, and Xenarchus— 
an while, in a way peculiar to 

d all the while, in a way peculiar 

itself, his gullet absorbs the Thunny- 
The Shep is not wholly without 
this accomplishment; but his quota~< 
tions on the matter in mouth are 
curt, and his enunciation is then con- 
siderably ; for ourselves, 


during mastication, we are always 
mute—if for no other reason, 

that in silence we better digest our 
subject, 






AMPHIS. 
The general of an army is at least 
A thousand times more easy of access, 
And you may get an answer quicker too 


;, ask them 
hold 
th shame, 


to one, 
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Or left half utter’d. This you must endure, 
And more, if you attend the fish market. 
















































ALEXIS. 
When our victorious gen’rals knit their brows, 

Assume a higher tone and loftier gait 

Than common men, it scarcely moves my wonder— 
Indeed ’tis natural that the commonwealth 

Should give to public virtue just rewards— 

They who have risk’d their lives to serve the state 
Deserve its highest honours in return, 

Place and precedence too above their fellows, 

But I am chok’d with rage when I behold 

These saucy fishmongers assume such airs, 

Now throw their eyes disdainful down, and now 

Lift their arch’d brows end wrinkle up their fronts— 

“ Say, at what price you sell this brace of mullets ?” 

“ Ten oboli,” they answer. ‘“ Sure you joke; 

Ten oboli indeed! will you take eight ?’ 

“ Yes, if you choose but.one.”—“ Come, come, be serious, 
Nor trifle with your betters thus.’’-—“ Pass on, 

And take your custom elsewhere.” *Tis enough 

To move our bile to hear such ins@lence. 






DIPHILUS. 
I once believed the fishmongers at Athens 

Were rogues beyond all others. *Tis not so ; 
The tribe are all the same, go where you will, 
Deceitful, avaricious, plotting knaves, 

And rav’nous as wil ts. But we have one 
Exceeds the rest in baseness, and the wretch 
Pretends that he has let his hair grow long 

Tn rev’rence to’the gods. The variet lies. 

He bears the marks of justice on his forehead, 
Which his locks hide, and therefore they are long. 
Accost him thus—“ What ask you for that pike 7” 
“ Ten oboli,” he answers—not a word 

About the currency—put down the cash, 

He then objects, and tells you that he meant 

The money of Agina. If there’s left 

A balance in his hands, he’}] pay you down 

In Attic oboli, and thus secures 

A double profit by the exchange of both. 


XENARCHUS. 
Poets indeed! I should be glad to know 

Of what they have to boast. Invention—no! 
They invent nothing, but they pilfer much, 
Change and invert the order, and pretend 

To pass it off for new. But fishmongers 

Are fertile in resources, they excel 

All our philosophers in ready wit 

And sterling impudence. The law forbids, 

And strictly too, to water their stale fish— 

How do they manage to evade the fine? 

Why thus—when one of them perceives the board 
Begins to be offensive, and the fish 

Look dry and change their colour, he begins 

A preconcerted quarrel with his neighbour. 

They come to blows;—he soon affects to be 

Most d ely beaten, and falls down, 

As if unable to support himself, 
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(Hosekigtiscsee peermd who the while 

00 the secret) was prepared to act, 

izes a jar of water, aptly placed, 

And scatters a few drops upon his friend, 

Then empties the whole vessel on ‘the fish, 

Which makes them look so fresh that you would swear 
- They were just taken from the sea. 


ANTIPHANES. 
What miserable wretched things are fish ! 
They are not only doom’d to to be 
Devour’d, and buried in the greedy maw 
Of some voracious glutton, but the knaves 
Who sell them leave them on their board to rot, 
And perish by degrees, till having found 
Some purblind customer, they pass to him 
Their dead and putrid carcasses; but he, 


Returning home, begins to nose his wun! 
And soon disgusted, casts them out with scorn. 


ALEXIS. 
The rich Aristonicus was a wise 

And prudent governor; he made a law 

To this intent, that every fishmonger, 

Having once fix’d his price, if after that 

He varied, or took less, he was at once 
Thrown into prison, that the punishment 

Due to his crimes, still han o’er his head, 
Might be a check on his rapacity, 

And make him ask a just and honest price, 
And carry home his stale commodities. 

This was a prudent law, and so enforced, 

That youth or age might safely go to market 
And bring home what was.good at'a fair price. 


ALEXIS, 

I still maintain that fish do hold with men, 
Living or dead, perpetual enmity. 

For instance, now, a ship is overset, 

As sometimes it may happen,—the poor wretches 
Who oy escape the dangers of the sea 

Are swallow’d quick by some voracious fish. 

If, on the other hand, the fishermen — 

Enclose the fish, and bring them safe to shore, 
Dead as they are they ruin those who buy them, 
For they are sold for such enormous sums 

That our whole fortune upon the purchase, 
And he who pays the price becomes a beggar. 


ALEXIS, 
If one that’s poor, and searcely has withal 

To clothe and feed him, shall at once buy fish, 
And pay the money down upon the board, 

Be sure that fellow is a rogue, and lives 

By depredation and nocturnal plunder. 

Let him who has been robb’d by night, attend 
The fishmarket at early dawn, and when 

He sees a young and needy wretch appear, 
—_ with Micion for the choicest eels, 

And pay the money, seize the caitiff straight, . 
And him to the prison, without fear. 








Long held'at 
Spending large 
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friend, such is the law 
; when we see a man 






y 
E’en common lives thus expensivel 
Him we deliver to common beadle ” 
For corporal punishment. 


“Ou la tyrannie!” In a free 
country, a man, for simply purchas- 
tiest, most 


the , of course, 
ve fish, delivered over by the 
to the common beadle for cor- 
punishment! “ Won cuivis ho- 
mini contingit adire Corinthum.” 
Yet in the opinion of Diphilus, no 
law can be more just. For is it not, 


g 
E 


: 


Philippides is as in as 
oe cnbes ts ie sure hg 
contain. they 


It grieves me much to see the world so 
And men of worth, ingenious and well» 
born, 





Reduced to poverty, while cunning knaves, 

The very scum of the people, eat their fish, 

Bought for two oboli, on plates of silver, 

Weighing at least a mina; a few capers, 

Not worth three pieces of brass-money, 
served 

Tn lordly silver-dish, that weighs, at least, 

As much as fifteen drachmas. In times past 

A little cup presented to the Gods 

Was thought a splendid offering; but such 


Are now but seldom seen, and reason good, 

For ’tis no sooner on the altar placed, 

Than rogues are watching to purloin it 
thence, 


Thank heaven ! even with the Re- 
form Bill hanging over our heads, 
we are better off in Auld Reekie. 
Here a fool may buy what fish he 
chooses, without being flogged for a 
knave—may be caught in the act of 

ving a guinea for aturbot, without 

r of the treadmil]. Our ten- 
pounders and our non-electors eat 
off common crockery. So simple is 
our own taste, that, had we flourish- 
ed in that city, we should have de- 
fied all the beadlesin Corinth, For 
a few oboli cod’s-head and shoul- 
ders. Yet what are we dreamin 
of? There was no Newfoundlan 
known in those days—and we can 
now eat, for sixpence, at Ambrose’s, 
a deep-sea cod of twenty pounds to 
the upper cut, for which then we 
had in vain proffered a talent of sil- 
ver! Yet what bustle might a 
Billinenetel a —_ in 
» let us be just. 
Among no chen aoe of men is the 
spirit of the age more ~~ om 
among fishmongers, As for - 
women—in this part of the island at 


, 





tness the ladies of New- 
haven and’ Fisherrow—they have 
from time immemorial been as cour- 
teous in their manners as correct in 
their morals. Male and female fish- 
mongers with us are alike easy of 
access—and never seek to impose 
on a customer who comes not in 
the questionable shape of a flat or a 
flounder. Many thousand times have 


we been asked by tened and 
curious Southrons, “ How is Edin- 
burgh off for fish ?” And “Dog-cheap, 


except on Mondays,” has still been 
our extemporaneous reply. But 
mind ye, we never purchase any 
fish, while that particular species is 
. —e in or going out.” We take 
them when the tide is at full—and 
following that rule, with all varie- 
ties, you may creditably and. savou- 
rily support a large and voracious 
family on cod and haddock—and, 
pray, what fish are better ?—on 
twenty pounds’a-jear. 

We seldom sit-down to supper be- 
fore “ ae wee short hour ayont the 
twal.” We beg to correct the ex- 
pression “sit down.” The truth is, 
that we never, strictly speaking, sit 
down. to supper. We do not mean 
to say that we never sup ; but sup- 
per with us is the terminating point 
of dinner—the final consummation 
of that meal which alone seems en- 
titled to a name by itself—dinner. 
It is pleasant to us to observe that 
Dr Daphous Ephesius held the same 
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opinion with us respecting the salu- 
tary effects of late dinner-termina- 
tions or suppers—and as neither Dr 
Galenus us, nor Dr Rufinus 
Nicesus says one word to the con- 
trary, we cannot doubt that on this 
int the three physicians of the 
Der — igal one. ae 
hnus, looking y on Lau- 
rentius, as doctors do on their vic- 
‘ier tosh <deeiahs Rolng. inten. 
ee w e nter- . 
preted, means early in the ian 
vonwsguve Suge, my good friend, are 
most conducive to the health of the 
body, for the moon contributes 
mightily to putrefaction, so does it 
to the of food, which is 
the effect of putrefaction. For the 
same reason, animals that are kill- 
ed by night, are in a putrescent state 
sooner, and timber that is cut by 
moonlight has the same tendency to 
rottenness; and moonlight contri- 
butes, in a great degree, to ripen 
many fruits.” This is sound phy- 
siology—but fishmongers being such 
unconscionable in Rome dur- 
ing the third century, as to shame 
even those of Corinth during her 
most luxurious age, pray, how were 
rich men like ntius. off for 
cooks? The Udes of those days 
seem to have been a pretty set of 
pracy pu we have . spe- 
men 0 r arrogance an 
sumption ina e quoted from 
the Brothers of Hegesander. . 


A. 


L know it, my good friend, much has been said, 
And many books been written, on the art 

Of cookery ; but tell me something new, 
Something above the common, nor disturb 

My brain with what I’ve aan so oft. before. 


Peace, and attend, you shall be satiefied— 
For I have raised myself, by due degrees, 


To the 


ection of the art; nor have 


+ mae -the last two years, since [have worn 
apron, with so little profit, but 


Have given 1 enc to aaa all ite parte, 
ow. to its use ; 
decal wack the different pa of herbe ; 


seas’ning, to give fish the best 
Aud higuest velieb andl of lentils too, 


To note the several sorts. 


But to the point, 


When I am called to serve a funeral supper, 

The mourners just return’d, silent and sad, 

are sn" Samra pin: ag 
cover of my every 

Assumes oy 


a smile, the tears are wash’d away, 
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Charm’d with the grateful flavour, they beliév 
They we Invited ton wedding tenor 7 


What, and such effect, from a poor dish 
Ay; 
not worth noting ; 


only, 
the 





master of the art—— 


The worth of him you 
see seated round, not one of them 
But would his fortune risk to make me his. 





: 


Hl 


Fie 
Fst 
. 


features u 
nostrils wide into the murky air, 
of their quarry from afar.” 


“grim 





to draw yet nearer, he will stand 
Fix’d like a statue, with his mouth wide open, 
Inhaling with each 
Silent and motionless ; 
to 


till 
his fate, shall stop his nostrils, 
him thence by foree—— 


A. 
You are indeed 


You know not yet 


custom to engage m 
som 


1 spread around 
as the siren’s voice; 


have power to move 


the precious steam, 
some good friend, 






to—look on those 


to our minds all this mirth does not 
so speak of the might of the master, 
as that exquisite line of still life, 


** Fixed like a statue with his mouth wide 
open!” 


“Not reeling and drunk with beau- 
ty,” as Byron hath said, beyond war- 
rantry of nature, of the gazer on the 
Medicean Venus’ charms—but “ si- 
lent and motionless,” as if the steam 
had “sunk like music in his heart.” 
Indeed, were it not that he stands 
“ with his mouth _— open,” é. 
stranger might imagine him en 
in prayer. ou the brother of his 
heart knows better—who, in pity to 
his fate, stops those too sensitive 
nostrils, (his own having been plug- 
the delicious infection, ) 

and drags him by force, that he may 
not fall down in > swoon. O ar 
heart-goodness and saving power o 
a ‘ 

The Cook, in the “Painter” of 
Diphilus thus describes the persons 
to whom he is ready to hire himself: 


yself, 3 
be d, 
re 


the feast is given, 
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Who are the guests, and what the kind of fare; 
For must know I keep a register 
Of diffe: emake, Cet ee Pee 
Whom to refuse, and where to offer service. 
pytes instance now, wip ae Oe tribe. 
A in just escap’d from the rough sea, 
Who, g shipwreck, cut away ie mast, 
Unship’d his rudder, or was fore’d te throw 
Part of his loading overboard, now comes 
To sacrifice on his arrival ; him 
I cautiously avoid ; and reason good, _ . 
No credit can be gained by serving him, 
For he does nothing for the sake of pleasure, 
But merely to comply with custom; then 
His habits are so economical, 
He calculates before-hand the expense, 
And makes a nice division of the whole 
Between himself and his ship’s company, 
So that each person eats but of his own. 
Another, just three days arriv’d in port, 
Without or wounded mast, or shatter’d sail, 
With a rich pag from Byzantium ; 
He reckons on his ten or twelve per cent 
Clear profit of adventure, is all joy, 
All lifes all — chuckles o’er his gain, 
And looks abroad, like a true sailor, for 
Some kind and tender-hearted wench, to share 
His happy fortunes, and is soon supplied 
By the vile pimps that ply about the port. 
This is the man for me, him I accost, 
Hang on his steps, and whisper in his ear, 
“* Jove the preserver,” nor withdraw my suit, 
Till he has fairly fixed me in his service. 
This is my practice.—If I see some youth 
vp to odigality in tye Dene spends his time 
D pr ty and wild expense, 
Him I make sure of. —But the cautious man, 
Who calls a meeting at a joint expense, 
Collects the symbols, and deposits them 
Safe in his earthen pot; he may call loud, 
And pull my robe, he’ll not be heard, I pay 
No heed to such mean wretches, for no gain 
But blows can be obtain’d, by serving them ; 
Though you work hard to please them night and day, 
If you presume to ask such fellow for 
The wages you have earn’d, he frowns, and cries, 
“B me the pot, you varlet;” them bawls out, 
“ The lentils wanted vine re 
Demand your money, “ Wretch,” he loudly cries, 
** Be silent, or I'll make you an example 
For future cooks to mend their manners by.” 
More I could tell, but I — said enough. 


You need not fear the service I require, 

’Tis fora set of free and easy girls, __ 

Who live hard by, and wish to celebrate 

Gaily the feast of their belov’d Adonis. - 

She who invites is a right merry lass, 

And nothing will be spar'd, therefore be quick, 
Tuck up your robe, and come away with me, 





of Atheneus. 
is very touching, 
ing complaint 
in a fine dramatic 
anonymous author. 
tful to mark how his 
into flame as he turns 
“rude and untaught block- 
dare to present themselves 
” to the few great 
and from praise of 
soars, in a fit of philo- 
» up to the first 
art itself, as they 
immutable nature 
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If you consider 
Our art is neither 
But since each rude 
Present himself as 
Has sunk in estimation, nor 
In that respect, and honour as of old.— 
Imagine to yourself a cook indeed, _ 
Vers’d from his infancy in all the arts 


¥ 


. 
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As time shall serve hereafter, we may treat 
ee 


Apollo lend 
Thy kind assistance, for I’ve much to hear. 


A. 
First, then, a perfect and accomplish’d cook 
Should be well skill’d in meteorology ; 
Should know the motions of the stars, both when 
They rise, and when they set; and how 
The planets move wi their several orbits ; 
Of the ores por he on day, 
Or sets at our, ani ; 
His place ? the sede ee eae eae 
All aliments are savoured, or to please 
And the taste, or to offe 
And oa e tite: he who knows this 
Has but to mind the season of the year, 
And he may decorate his table with 
The choicest viands, of the highest relish. 
But he > oes of this, pretends 
To give ons for a feast, must fail. 
Per it may excite your wonder, how 
The rules of architecture should improve 
The art of cookery. 


I own it does. 
A. 

I will convince you, then. You must agree, 
That ’tis a most important point to have 
The chimney fix’d just in its proper place; 
That light be well diffus’d throughout the kitchen ; 
That you may see how the wind blows, and how 
The smoke inclines, which, as it leans to this 
Or t’other quarter, a good cook knows well 
To take advantage of the circumstance, 
And make it favourable to his art. 
Then military tactics have their use ; 
And this the learn’d professor knows, and like 
A prudent general, marshals out his force 
In proper files, for order governs all; 
He sees each dish arrang’d upon the board 
With due decorum, in its proper 
And borne from thence in the same order, too ; 
No hurry, no confusion; his quick eye 
Discovers at a glance if all is right; 
Knows how to suit the taste of every guest, 
If such a dish should quickly be remov’d, 
And such another occupy its ge 
To one serves up his food quite smoking hot, 
And to another moderately warm, 
Then to a third quite cold, but all in order, 
And at the moment, as he gives the word. 
This knowledge is deriv’d, as you perceive, 
From strict attention to the rules of art 
And martial army “tats you know more ? 


I am quite satisfied, and so farewell. 


We almost fear to quote, after this Alexis, of the “Brothers” of Alexis, 
noble passage, fine as they are,from of the “ The 
the fragments of the “ Milesians” of sius,” of the 
































of Diony- 
of 






Athenion. Yet the great cooks cha- 
racterised by Euphron Maga must im- 
mortalize—to our ears their names 
are most euphonious—you might 
swear—by the eye—that they 
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of Alexis reminds us of some of the 
milder morality in Cowper’s Task, 
And we fear not to say that the cu- 
linary poetry of Athenion, in his Sa- 
mothracians—though we mean not 


183 


to insinuate that Milton made it 
his model—will bear comparison 
with any similar passage in the Pa- 
radise Lost. 


could belong but to men of genius. 
In the Thesmophoria of Dionysius, 
the cook descants as eloquently as 
the pediar in the Excursion of 
Wordsworth. He in the Milesians 


COOK, IN THE MILESIANS OF ALEXIS. 
You surely must confess, that in most arts, 
The pleasure that results from the perfection 
Is not enjoy’d by him alone, whose mind 
The rich invention plan’d, or by whose hands 
Tis fashion’d into shape ; but they who use it 
Perhaps partake a larger om still. 





As I'm a stranger, pray inform me how ? 
A 


For instance, to prepare a sumptuous feast, 
We must provide a tolerable cook ; 

His work once done, his function’s at an end. 
Then, if the guests for whom it is prepar'd 
Come at the proper moment, all is well, 

And they enjoy a most delicious treat. 

If they delay, the dishes are all cold, 

And must be warm’d again; or what has been 
Kept back, is now too hastily despatch’d, 
And is serv’d up ill drese’d, defrauding thus 
The act itself of its due merit. 


COOK, IN THE BROTHERS OF EUPHRON. 
I have had many pupils in my time, 
But you, my Lyeus, far exceed them all 
In clear and solid sense, and piercing judgment. 
Young as you are, with only ten montis’ study, 
I send you forth into the world, a cook, 
Complete and perfect in the rules of art. 
Agis of Rhodes alone knew how to broil 
A fish in due perfection ; Nereus, too, 
Of Chios, for stew’d eongers had no equal ; 
For from his hands, it was a dish for th’ gods. 
Then for white thrion, no one could exceed 
Chariades of Athens; for black broth, 
Th’ invention and perfection ’s justly due 
To Lamprias alone ; while Aponétus 
Was held unrivall’d for his sausages. 
For lentils, too, Euthynus beat the world ; 
And Aristion above all the rest 
Knew how to suit each guest, with the same dish 
Serv’d up in various forms, at those repasts 
Where each man paid his share to deck the board.— 
After the ancient Sophists, these alone 
Were justly deem’d the seven wise men of Greece. 


COOK, IN THE THESMOPHORIA OF DIONYSIUS. 
The wretch on whom you lavish so much praise, 
I swear, by all the gods, but ill deserves it— ; 
The true professor of the art, should strive 

To gratify the taste of every guest; vo 
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- For if he merely furnishes the table, ? 

the Sees all the dishes properly dispos’dy)) ‘972 94/ tof = -auimodss 
ask. And thinks, having done this, he has disehargedq'! 10 beeivon: 
Cu- His ‘office, he’s mistaken, and deserves’) "8? 1°0 0)—-os\/e10n 
Sa To be consider’d only as a drudge, POOIMOGTUS Jeol 

not A kitchen drudge, without or art or skill, * ; 

} It And differs widely from a cook indeed, 

son A master of his trade.—He bears the name - 

Pa- Of General, ’tis true, who heads the army; ~ 


But he whose comprehensive mind surveys 
The whole, who knows to turn each circumstance 
Of time, and place, and action, to advantage,— 
Foresees what difficulties may occur, 

And how to conquer them,—this is the man 
Who should be call’d the general; the other 
The mere conductor of the troops, no more: 

So in our art it is an easy thing 
To boil, to roast, to stew, to fricassee, 

To blow the bellows, or to stir the fire; 

But a professor of the art regards 

The time, the place, th’ inviter, and the guests « | 
And when the market is well stor’d with fish, 
Knows to select, and to prefer such only 
As are in proper season, andy in short)! soi for 
Omits no knowledge that may jastiylead 

To the perfection of his art. \’Tis true; » 
Archestratus has written omthe subjects; 0) » 
And is allow’d bysmany to, havedefé s yon: 
Most choice receipts, and rare-imventionsy «\»\) ; 
Useful and pleasing; ;yet im:many things » 

He was profoundly: ignorant, and speaks : 

Upon report, without substantial proof, 

Or knowledge of his own. , We :must not trust, 
Nor give our faith to loose conjectures thus; 
For in our art we only can depend 

On actual practice and experiment. 

Having no fixed and settled laws by, which 

We may be govern’d, we must frame, our own, 
As time and opportunity may serve, 

Which if we do not well improve, the art 

Itself must suffer by our neligaue: 1g 





You are indeed. a most, renowned. professets si ¢-* . 
But still you have, omitted topoiatwut xo) 20d) 80 
The properties of. that most skilful ceok +i oor 10 
Who furnish’d, splendid aot with eo much ease. | 
2988 103 ; en9d3A to esbgiisd 
Give but the word, and you, shall s¢e,medress «7; 
A thrion in such style! and other daimsies scene ef 
To furnish out a full.and rich repastsyiseu bied 2% 
That you may easily conceive: the re8ts.) oie! se 
Nay, you will think yourselfiim Atticajs poisein® bos 
From the sweet fragrance, and Seliger he}, ea A 
And then the whole se various, and. we ess'd, o 
You shall be pymies where to fix your adel if 
From the stor’d yiands.of so rich.a boarde. .4) ++ 


COOK, IN THE SAMOTHRACIANS OF ATHENION. 7 
: _ A. giey 
What! know. you not that cookery has much... . 
Contributed w piety? attend, _ 
And [ will tell.yeu how ; this art atfirst, 
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Made the fierce cannibal a man; impress’d 

Upon his rugged nature the desire 

Of better food than his own flesh ; prescrib’d 

Order and rule ina all his actions; gave him 

That polish and respect for social life 

Which now makes up his sum of happiness. 
B. 


Say by what means. 


Attend and you shall hear. 

Time was that men, like rude and savage beasts, 
Prey'd on each other. From such bloody feasts 
A flood of evils burst upen the world ; 

Till one arese, much wiser than the rest, 

And chose a tender victim from his flock 

For sacrifice ;. roasting the flesh, he found 

The savoury morsel good, and better far 

Than human carcass, from which time roast meat 
Became the general food, approv’d by all. 

In order to create variety 

Of the same dish, the art of cookery 

Began tinvent new modes of dressing it. 

In off’rings to the gods we still preserve 

The ancient custom, and abstain from salt; 

For in those early days salt was not us’d, 
Though now we have it in abundance ; still, 

In solemn sacrifices, we conform 

To usage of old times: in private meals 

He who can season best is the best cook, 

And the desire of savoury meat inspires 

The invention of new sauces, which conduce 
To bring the art of asateay to perfection. 


You are, indeed, a new Palephatus. 


Use gave experience, and experience skill, 

As cooks acquir’d more knowledge, they prepar’d 
The deljcate tripe, with nice ingredients mix’d, 
To give it a new relish ; followed soon 

The tender kid, sew’d up between two covers, 
Stew’d delicately down, and smoking hot, 

That melted in the mouth ; the savoury hash 
Came next, and that disguised with so much art, 
And season’d with fresh herbs, and pungent sauce, 
That you would think it most delicious fish. 

Then salted meats, with store of vegetables, 

And fragesnt honey, till the pampered taste, 

High fed with luseious.dainties, grew too nice 

To feed on human garbage, and mankind 

Began to feel the joys of social life ; 

The scattered tribes unite ; towns soon were built 
And peopled with industrious citizens. 

These and a thousand other benefits 

Were the result of cookery alone. 


B. 
Oh, rare! where will this end ? 
A 


To us you: owe 
The costly sacrifice, we slay the victims, 
We pour the free libations; and. to us 
The gods themselves lend a prepitieus ear, 
And for our special merits scatter blessings 
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On all the human race; because from us 
And from our art, mankind were first induc’d 
To live the life of reason, and the gods 


Received due honour. 


Prithee rest awhile, 


And leave religion out. 


From fishmongers and cooks, let 
us turn to parasites. Plutarchus, 
the Grammarian, has been long sit- 
ting silent, and we suspect asleep, 
but having been jogged by the elbow 
of Pontianus, the Philosopher, or 
Cynulcus, the clown, he stretches 
himself up with a gant (see Dr 
Jamieson), and for a good hour en- 
grosses the palaver. He informs 
the company of what they must all 
have known as well as himself, that 
of old the name and character of 
parasite was not only respectable, 
but sacred—that with the ancients 
it was synonymous with guest—but 
by a perversion of terms, had now 
become ignominious. To prove the 


respect in which parasites were 
held, he mentions, that on one of 
the columns of the Temple of Cas- 
tor and Pollux, was this inscription, 
—*of the two best oxen that are 
chosen, one-third part shall be used 
in the celebration of the games; the 
other two-thirds, one part shall be 
given to the priest, the other to the 
parasite.” The name of parasite 
was given (raga c:rov) from the first 
fruits of the sacred corn which was 
deposited by them in the granary. 
Plutarchus then spouts a great num- 
ber of very curious p es on pa- 
rasites from the Poets—of which we 
give the most characteristic:— 


FROM ALEXIS. 
I'm ready, at the slightest call, to sup 
With those who may think proper to invite me. 
If there’s a wedding in the neighbourhood, 
I smell it out, nor scruple to be there 
Sans invitation; then, indeed, I shine, 
And make a full display of all my wit, 
*Till the guests shake with laughter ; I take care 
To tickle well the master of the’feast ; 
Should any strive to thwart my purpose, I 
At once take fire, and load him with reproach 
And bitter sarcasm ; ’till at length, well fed, 
And having drank my fill, I stagger home. 
No nimble link-boy guides my giddy steps, 
But ‘ through the palpable obscure, I grope 


My uncouth way ;’ and if by chatice 


In their nocturnal rounds, the watch, I hail them ~ 
With soft and gentle speech; then thank the gods } 
That I've escap’d so well, nor felt the weight 

Of their hard fists, or their sti!l harder staves. 

At length, unhurt, I find myself at home, 

And creep to my poor bed, where gentle sleep, 
And pleasant: dreams, inspir’d by generous wine, 


Lock up'my senses —— 


FROM DIPHILUS. 


When I'm invited toa 


eat man’s board, 


I do not feast my eyes by looking at 

The costly hangings, painted ceiling, or 

The rich Corinthian vases, but ~eeeu 

And watch with curious eye, the curling smoke 
That rises from the kitchen. Ifitcomes “gif 
In a strong current, straight, direct,. and full, 


I chuckle atthe sight, and shake myself 





* 
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For very joy; but if, oblique and small, 
It rises slowly in a scanty volume, 

I then exclaim, Sad meagre fare for me! 
A lenten supper, and a bloodless meal. 
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FROM ALEXIS. 


There are two sorts of parasites; the one 
Of middle station, like ourselves, who are 
Much noticed by the comic poets 

B. 


Ay. 
But then the other sort, say, what of them ? 
A 


They are of higher rank, and proud pretensions, 
Provincial governors, who claim respect 

By sober and grave conduct; and tho’ sprun 
From th’ very dregs o’ th’ people, keep aloof, 
Affect authority, and state, and rule, 

And pride themselves on manners more severe 
Than others, on whose beetling brow there sits 
An awful frown, as if they would command 

At least a thousand talents—all their boast! 
These you have seen, Nausidice! and judge 
My meaning rightly. 


I confess I do. 

A. 
Yet they all move about one common centre; 
Their occupations and their ends the same, 
The sole contention, which shal! flatter most. 
But, as in human life, some are depress’d 
Whilst others stand erect on Fortune’s wheel, 
So fares it with these men; while some are rais’d 
To splendid affluence, and wallow in 
Luxurious indolencg, their fellows starve, 
Or live on scraps, and beg a scanty pittance, 
To save their wretched lives. 


FROM TIMOCLES. 

Think you that I can hear the parasite 
Abus’d? believe me, No; I know of none 

Of greater worth, more useful to the state. 
Whatever act is grateful to a friend, 

Who is more ready to stand forth than he ? 
Are you in Joye, he'll stretch a point to serve you. 
Whate’er you do, he’s ready at your call, 

To aid and to assist, as ’tis but just, 

He thinks, to do such grateful service for 

The patron who provides his daily meal. 

And then he spéaks so warmly of his friend! 
You say, for this he eats, and drinks scot-free ; 
Well, and what then ? what hero or what god 
Would disapprove a friend on such conditions ? 
But why thus linger out the day, to prove 
That parasites are honour’d and esteem’d ? 
Is’t not enough, they claim the same reward 
That crowns the victor at the Olympic games. 
To be supported at the public charge ? 

For wheresoe’er they diet at free cost, 

That may be justly call’d the Prytaneum. 
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FROM ANTIPHANES. 

If duly weigh’d, this will, I think, be found 
The parasite’s true state and character, 

The ready sharer of your life and fortunes. 
It is against his nature to rejoice 

At the misfortunes of his friends—his wish 
Is to see all successful, and at ease ; 

He envies not the rich, and the luxurious, 
But kindly would partake of their excess, 
And help them to enjoy their better fortune. 
Ever a steady and a candid friend, 

Not quarrelsome, morose, or petulant, 

And knows to keep his passions in due bounds. 
If you are cheerful, he will laugh aloud ; 
Be amorous, be witty, or what else 

Shall suit your humour, he will be so too, 
And valiant, if a dinner’s the reward. 


FROM ARISTOPHON. 
If I’m at once forbid to eat or drink, 
Tm a Tithymallus or Philippides. 
If to drink water only, I'm a frog— 
To feed on leaves and vegetable diet, 
I am at once a very caterpillar— 
Forbid the bath, I quarrel not with filth— 
To spend the winter in the open air, 
Iam a blackbird; if to scorch all day, 
And jest beneath the hot meridian sun, 
Then I become a grasshopper to please you— 
If neither to anoint with fragrant oil, 
Or even to behold it, | am dust— 
To walk with naked feet at early dawn, 
See me a crane ; but if forbid at night 
To rest myself and sleep, I am transform’d 
At once to th’ wakeful night owl. 


FROM DIODORUS OF SINOPE. 
I wish to show how highly dignified 
This office of the parasite was held, 
How sanctioned by the laws, of origin 
Clearly divine; while other useful arts 
Are but th’ inventions of the human mind, 
This stands pre-eminent the gift of gods, 
For Jupiter the friend first practised it. 
Whatever door was open to receive him, 
Without distinction, whether rich or poor, 
He entered without bidding; if he saw 
The couch well spread, the table well supplied, 
It was enough, he eat and drank his fill, 
And then retired well satisfied, but paid 
No reckoning to his host. Just so do I. 
If the door opens, and the board is spread, 
I step me in, tho’ an unbidden guest, 
Sit down with silent caution and take care 
To give no trouble to the friend that’s near me; 
When I have eat, and filled my skin with wine, 
Like Jupiter the friend, I take my leave. 
Thus was the office fair and honourable, 
As you will freely own, by what succeeds. 
Our city, which was ever us’d to pay 
Both worship and respect to Hercules, 
When snastiaes were to be prepared, 
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Chose certain parasites t’ officiate, 
In honour of the god, but did not make 
This choice by lot, nor take the first that offer'd, 


But from the higher ranks, and most esteemed 
Of all the citizens; they fix’d on twelve, 

Of life and manners irrepreachable, 

Selected for this purpose. Thus at length 

The rich, in-imitation of these rites, 

Adopted the same custom, chose them out 
From th’ herd of parasites, such as would suit 
Their purpose best, to nourish and protect. 
Unluckily, they did not fix upon 

The best, and most respectable, but on 

Such wretches as would grossly flatter them, 
Ready to say, or swear to any thing; 

And should their patrons puff their fetid breath, 
Tainted with onions, or stale horseraddish, 

Full in their faces, they would call’t a breeze 
From new-born violets, or sweet-scented roses ; 
And if still fouler air came from them, ’twas 

A most delicious perfume, and enquiries 

From whence it was procured.— Such practices 
Have brought disgrace upon the name and office, 
And what was honest and respectable 

Is now become disgraceful and ignoble. 


We cannot help thinking that there 
may be perceived a vein of good 
humour—even of. kindliness—run- 
ning through all this satire on Toadies. 
The truth is, that praise is, after all, 
80 pleasing to the organs of self- 
esteem and love of approbation—in 
most men’s heads, we suspect, large 
—in our own, we confess, immense 
—that it is not easy—because it is 
not natural—at all times to dislike 
even what we cannot help knowing 
and feeling to be flattery, provided 
it be not very barefaced and coarse- 
spoken—or seen to be employed 
to beguile us for some base or dis- 
honourable end. Flatterers are fre- 
quently rather amiableish persons, 
and we verily believe that not a 
few of them have a pleasure in flat- 
tering, independently of any pros- 
pect of positive gain to themselves, 
though enlivened by that of @ se- 
ries of good dinners. Kindness 
comes from custom—and by perpe- 
tually smiling on a fellow Christian, 
in his presence smoothing all aspe- 
tities of temper, and strewing flow- 
ers before his feet, be they even but 
the faded flowers of speech, your 
flatterer, by inevitable association of 
feelings with forms, is cozened by 
his own courtesies into a friendship 
for the flattered, and poor Post-obit 
remembers you in his will. Nobody 
—we are sorry to say it—toadies 


Us. In all this wide world, Chris- 
topher North has not a single para- 
site. Friends he has net a few—but 
friends use freedoms that ruffle his 
temper; and in the decline of life 
he sighs for the Favonian voice of a 
flatterer—for “ o’ a’ the airts the wind 
can blaw,” that fans most soothingly 
the temples of an elderly gentleman 
sensibly waxing old. 

Come, now—are not the above 
really seven worthy Parasites? The 
first is a useful citizen, ready to sup 
anywhere, at the slightest call and 
shortest notice, and to do the agree- 
able to the dullest congregation of 
loblollies that ever stretched their 
lazy lengths on a row of sofas. 

There indeed I shine, 
And make a full display of all my wit, 
Till the guests shake with laughter. 
What more could the cit he serves 
desire? That more he enjoys—for 

I take care 

To tickle well the Master of the Feast. 
And who—pray—better deserves to 
be tickled well than the master of 
the feast? Should any mannerless 
monster make mouths at the master 
—run the rig upon him—quiz—trot 
—or ggegg him—the watchful, inge- 
nious, and intrepid parasite becomes 
a pillar of fire, and consumes the 
criminal to a cinder. But such out- 


rage can rarely occur in such pre- 
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sence. His bitter sarcasm—for on 
occasion it is most bitter—inspires 
folly with fear—the rustic become 
urbane—the urbane metropolitan— 
the metropolitan mundane—and the 
mundane universal—and thus the 
peaceful night is spangled with stars. 
Well fed, and having drunk his fill, 
‘tis a pleasant picture to see him 
stagger home. link-boy needeth 
he—and while vulgar bacchanals are 
knocking down in all directions the 
guardians of the night, with soft and 
gentle speech he accosts a chance 
unfallen or uprisen, and mistaking 
his own humanity for selfishness, 
congratulates himself on his escape 
from a Danger, who was in fact a 
Fear. Then how pious! He thanks 
the gods—creeps to his poor bed 
with a sound skin, whole bones, full 
stomach, and calm couscience— 
while gentle sleep—his sole servant 
—lets drop over him a coverlet of 
dreams ! 

The second is a plain-spoken pa- 
rasite; and were we to take him, and 
interpret him, at his own word, we 
should be doing injustice to his 
worth. But it needs a philosophic 
eye rightly to read confessions. Yet 
construe his conduct literally, and 
what find you amiss? He prefers 
the sight of kitchen smoke, “ ona 
strong current, straight, direct, and 
full,” to that of painted drawing- 
room ceilings, and costliest draper- 
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ies—and don’t you? rrieuerona— 
so is it in the original—the exulting 
cock claps his wings and crows. If 
the chimney-mouth emit but thin 
blue mist, he is dispwited, but not 
depressed—no curse escapes his 
lips —he but slightly shrugs his 
shoulders, and says in an empty 
stomach, of all places that where 
anger is soonest bred of disappoint- 
ment—‘ sad meagre fare for me!” 
That is a soliloquy. But seated at 
“Jenten supper, and a_ bloodless 
meal,” he looks the very picture of 
contentment—and is eloquent on the 
merits of a vegetable diet. 

But why thus reduce into prose 
the poetry that has so vividly paint- 
ed the seven parasites? We shall 
try now to bring our article to a close 
with a few quotations, to show what 
were the sentiments of our Deipno- 
sophists regarding the fair sex. It 
is not easy to know what to make of 
the old feggies—for while they dis- 
countenance courtesans, they cannot 
endure the bare idea of wives, and 
seem to have but a poor opinion of 
the women-folk. Laurentius him- 
self—who, we suspect, used to slip 
out on the sly in the dusk—would 
fain make his guests and us believe 
that he is the most immaculate of 
bachelors, by quoting the following 
most unjustifiable lines from Anaxi- 
las. 


Whoever has been weak enough to dote, 
And live in precious bondage at the feet 

Of an imperious mistress, may relate 

Some part of their-iniqnity at ‘east. 

In fact, what monster is there in the world 
That bears the least comparison with them! 
What frightful dragon, or chimera dire, 

What Scylla, what Charybdis, can exceed them ? 
Nor sphinx, nor hydra, nay, no winged harpy, 
Nor hungry lioness, nor poisonous,adder, 

In noxious qualities, is half so bad. 

They are a race accurs’d, and,stand alone 


Pre-eminent in wickedness. 


For instance, 


Plangon, a foul chimera, spreading flames, 
And dealing out destruction far and near, 
And no Bellerophon to crush the monster. 
Then Sinope, a many-headed hydra, 

An old and wrinkl’d hag—Gnathine, too, ° 
Her neighbour—Oh! they are a precious pair. 
Nanno’s a barking Scylla, nothing less— 
Having already privately despatch’d 

Two of her lovers, she would lure a third 

To sure destruction, but the youth escap’d, 
Thanks to his pliant oars, and better fortune. 
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Phryne, like foul Charybdis, swallows up 

At once the pilot and the bark. Theano, 

Like a pluck’d Syren, has the voice, and look 

Of Woman, but below the waist, her limbs 

Wither’d and shrunk in to the blackbird’s size. 

These wretched women, one and all partake 

The nature of the Theban Sphinx, they speak ' 
To doubtful and ambiguous phrase, pretend ) 
To love you truly, and with all their hearts, 

Then whisper in your ear, some little want— 

A girl to wait on them forsooth, a bed, 

Or easy chair, a brazen tripod too— 

Give what you will they never are content, 

And to sum up their character at once, 

No beast that haunts the forest for his prey 

Is half so mischievous. 





Leonidas now takes up the subject, and speaks in most contemptuous 
terms of a married life ; and to justify his opinions, he gives the following 
passage from the Seers of Alexis. 


What abject wretches do we make ourselves 
By giving up the freedom and delights 

Of single life, to a capricious woman ? 

Then, if she brings an ample fortune too, 
Her pride, and her pretensions are increas’d, 
And what should be a benefit, becomes 

A bitter curse, and grievous punishment. 

The anger of a man may well be borne, 

Tis quick, and sudden, but as soon subsides ; 
It has a honied sweetness when compar’d 

To that of woman. If a man receives 

An injury, he may resent at first, 

But he will quickly pardon. Women first 
Offer the injury, then to increase 

Th’ offence, instead of soothing, they inflict 
A deeper wound, by obstinate resentment. 
Neglect what’s fit and proper to be done, 

But eagerly pursue the thing they should not— 
And then they grow fantastical withal, 

When they are perfectly in health, complain 
In faint and feeble tone “ they’re sick, they die.” 


~_ a som e- Gie ek Wie 2 ee ee ee ee a eee 


Nothing will satisfy old Plutarchus, the Grammarian, but that he ‘too 
shall have a fling at the sex, and calls ia to his aid the Pheedrus of Alexis. 


As slowly I returned from the Pirzeus, 

My mind impress’d with all the various pains, 
And pungent griefs, that torture human life, 

I thus began to reason 'with myself. 

The painters and the sculptors, who pretend 
By cunning art, to give the form of love, 
Know nothing of his nature, for in truth 

He’s neither male or female, God or man, 
Nor wise, nor foolish, but a compound strange, 
Partaking of the qualities of each, 

And an epitome of all in one. 

He has the strength and prowess of a man, 
The weak timidity of helpless woman; 

In folly furious, yet in prudence wise 

And circumspect. Mad as an untam’d beast, 
In strength and hardihood invincible, 

Then for ambition he’s a very demon. 
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I swear by sage Minerva and the gods, 
I do not know his likeness, one whose nature 
Is so endued with qualities unlike 


The gentle name he bears. 


A young gentleman about sixty cannot stand this fustian of old Alexis, 
mouthed by superannuated Plutarchus, and hits the grey-headed Gram- 
marian hard with a billet from Theophilus. 


He who affirms that lovers are all mad, 

Or fools, gives no strong proof of his own sense; 
For if from human life we take the joys 
And the delights of love, what is there lefs 
That can deserve a better name than death ? 
For instance, now, I love a music girl, 

A virgin too, and am I therefore mad ? 

For she’s a paragon of female beauty, 

Her form and figure excellent; her voice 
Melodiously sweet; and then her air 

Has dignity and grace. With what delight 

I gaze upon her charms! More than you feel 
At sight of him who for the public shows 
Gives you free entrance to the theatre. 


Quotations now take a most agree- 
able turnand entirely change their 
character. The Deipnosophists are 
seen in their real colours, and are, 
without a single exception, as fine a 
set of old amorous fellows as ever 
nickered at a Noctes. One declares, 
on the authority of Lycophronides, 
that “the beauty which attaches us 
does not arise from the full grown 
youth, the virgin richly adorned 
with gold, or the full-bosomed ma- 
tron. However beautiful the face, it 
is the colour with which modesty 
suffuses the cheeks that gives grace 
to the whole.” Nothing can be more 
orthodox. Aristotle—he continues, 
with much animation—advises lo- 
vers particularly “to inspect the 
eyes of those they love, for in them 
is the throne of Modesty.” And Ly- 
cymnius of Chios, did not he sing 
“that Sleep being enamoured of 
Endymion did not suffer him to close 
his eyes when he reposed, that she 
might still have the pleasure of look- 
ing at them ?” Quotations now wax 
warmer and warmer, and we have 
the old story of Hesperides baring 
the bosom of his lovely client at the 
bar. Phryne was, according toanother 


extract, much more beautiful than 
she appeared to be, as the “ peculiar 
excellence of her person consisted 
in the nice conformation of those 
parts which were concealed from 
view ” by the folds of her garments, 
however gracefully disposed, and it 
was no easy matter to see her with- 
out them, as she did not frequent the 
public baths. However, at the Eleu- 
sinian feasts, and those dedicated to 
Neptune, she was seen to every ad- 
vantage, for she was accustomed at 
these times to lay aside her gar- 
ments, and with her fine hair float- 
ing carelessly over her neck and 
bosom, she entered the sea. Then 
Apelles studied her, and Greece 
had the picture of Venus rising 
from the ocean. Waxing yet warm- 
er, our Inamorato quotes a beautiful 
desctiption from Cheremon, the tra- 
gie Poet, which he puts into the 
mouth of Oceneus, in the piece of 
that ‘name,:on the discovery of a 
party of, females, who, supposing 
themselves concealed from public 
view, were indulging themselves in 
various innocent: recreations by 
moonlight. 


One to the silver lustre of the moon, 

In graceful, careless attitude reclined, 
Display’d her snowy bosom, full unzon’d 

In all its naked loveliness; another 

Led up the sprightly dance ; and as she mov’d, 
Her loose robes gently floating, the light breeze 
Lifted her vest, and to the enraptur’d eye 
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Uncovered her left breast, Gods! what asight! 
What heavenly whiteness! breathing and alive, 
A swelling picture !—This from eyelids dark 
Beam’d forth a ray of such celestial light, 

As dazzled whilst it charmed. A fourth appeared, 
Her beauties half uncover’d, and display’d 

Her delicate arm, and taper fingers, small, 

And round, and white as polish’d ivory. 
Another yet, with garment loosely thrown 
Across her neck and shoulders ; as she mov’d, 
The am’rous zephyrs drew aside her robe, 
Expos’d her pliant limbs, full, round, and fair, 


Such as the 


aphian Goddess might have own’d. 


Love smil’d at my surprise, shook his light wings, 
And mark’d me for his victim.— Others threw 
Their careless limbs upon fhe bank bedeck’d 
With odoriferous herbs, and blossoms rare, 

Such as the earth produc’d from Helen’s tears, 
The violet with dark leaves, the crocus too, 

That gave a warm tint to their flowing robes, 
And marjorum sweet of Persia rear’d its head 


To deck the verdant spot. 


So charming a picture purchases 
from Venus pardon for the Deipno- 
sophists. The great painters have 
not feared to embody in glowing 
colours—nor the great sculptors— 
as far as their art allowed—such di- 
vinities of this our lower world, 
levelier than the loveliest of Olym- 
pus. And why should not the great 
poets? No poet is a prude. But 
this is a picture where no passion 


breathes on air or water—all is pure. 
Youth, Joy, beauty, innocence—* in 
naked loveliness ’’—seen but by the 
stars—while she who rejoiced in the 
name of Diana, looks down on the 
bright bevy from her cloudless sky. 
But before bidding good-night to 
Athenzeus, we must gladden our 
hearts with a very beautiful passage, 
of quite another character, from 
Xenophanes of Colophon. 


The ground is swept, and the triclinium clean, 
The hands are purified, the goblets too 

Well rine’d, each guest upon his forehead bears 
A wreathed flow’ry crown; from slender vase 
A willing youth presents to each in turn, 

A sweet and costly perfume; while the bow], 
Emblem of joy aad social mirth, stands by, 
Fill’d to the brim; another pours out wine 

Of most delicious flavour, breathing round 
Fragrance of flowers, and honey newly made ; 
So grateful to the sense, tliat none refuse ; 
While edoriferous gums fill all the room. 
Water is serv’d too, cold, and fresh, and clear ; 
Bread, saffron-ting’d, that looks like leaves of gold. 
The board is gaily spread with honey pure, 


And savoury cheese. 


The altar, too, which stands 


Full in the centre, crown’d with flow’ry wreaths; 
The house resounds with music and with song, 
With songs of grateful praise, such as become 
The wise and good to offer to the gods, 


In chaste and modest phrase. 


They humbly ask, 


Pouring their free libations, to preserve 
A firm and even mind ; to do no wrong, 
But equal justice to dispense to all ; 

A task more easy, more delightful far, 
Thana to command, to slander, or oppress. 
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At such repasts each guest may safely drink 
As much as suits his sober appetite, 

Then unattended seek his home, unless 

His feeble age requires assistance. Him 
Above all others let us praise, who while 

The cheerful cup goes reund, shall charm the guests 
With free recital of acts worthy praise, 

And fit to be remember’d ; that inspire 

The soul to valour, and the love of fame, 

The meed of virtuous action. Far from us 
The war of Titans; or the bloody strife 

Of the seditious Centaurs; such examples 
Have neither use nor profit—wiser far 

To look to brighter patterns that instruct, 
Aud lead the mind to great and good pursuits. 


Do you remember that noble pass- 
age in Epictetus, “6 Nov ws Deatis emsaSeu 
ix ravnyvesws s’*&e. Inour heartit flows 
thus:— Wilt thou have me to de- 
part out of this festive solemnity ? 
lam ready to go—and I render thee 
ail thanks for that thou hast honour- 
ed me so far, as to let me keep the 
feast with thee, and behold thy 
works, and observe thy economy of 
the world. Let death sieze upon 


me no otherwise employed than thus 
thinking, and writing such things.” 
Something of the same spirit seems 
to us to breathe over the following 
lines on the Tarentines of Alexis, 
which are quoted in Athenzus by 
way of illustration of the opinion 
that the innocent gaiety of convivial 
meetings tends to soften the cares of 
life, and to correct the peevishness 
of old age. 


Do you not know that by the term call’d life, 
We mean to give a softer tone to ills 

That man is heir to? Whether I judge right 
Or wrong in this, I'll not presume.to say— 
Having reflected long and seriously, 

To this conclusion | am brought at last, 

That universal folly governs all ; 

For in this little life of ours, we seem 

As strangers that have left their native home. 
We make our first appearance from the realms 
Of death and darkness, and emerge to light, 
And join th’ assembly of our fellow-men— 
They who enjoy themselves the most, and drink, 
And Jaugh, and banish care, or pass the day 

In the soft blandishments of love, and leave 
No joy untasted, no delight untried 

That innocence and virtue may approve, 

And this gay festival afford, depart 


Cheerful, like guests contented, to their home. 
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MEMOIRS OF MIRABEAU. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, HIS FATHER, HIS UNCLE, AND HIS ADOPTED SON, 


Tuese Memoirs have, we under- 
stand, been called into existence by 
the expressed intention of Duke 
d’Arremberg to publish, unpurified, a 
great quantity of the Mirabeau pa- 
pers, which he possesses. The a- 
dopted son of Mirabeau, therefore, 
or, to speak more correctly, his natu- 
ral son, Monsieur Lucas Montigny, 
has, for the purpose of vindicating 
his father’s memory, given these vo- 
lumes to the worid. They are 
compiled altogether from notices 
and letters, written by Mirabeau 
himself, by his father, and his uncle. 
The matter they contain is entirely 
new, and is preceded by a most in- 
teresting memoir, written by Mira- 
beau, on his more remote ancestors. 
It is with regret that, on the present 
occasion, we find ourselves obliged 
to pass this over, as the quantity of 
documents, still more interesting, 
touching his own private life, warn 
us that we should otherwise trans- 
gress our limits, and lose sight too 
long of our principal subject. 

But of the father and the uncle it is 
necessary to say afew words. His 
father especially was a man of very 
superior mind; one of the last of 
those characters cast in the feudal 
mould, which are now lost; hard, 
stern, unbending, reasoning, self-opi- 
nionated, who took austerity for vir- 
tue, and any relaxation therefrom, 
for weakness and vice. But this cha- 
racteristic does not so much describe 
the individual, as the whole system 
of moral notions which prevailed in 
the feudal times, Ino times morally 
barbarous, we shall find, indeed, that 
all duties take the shape of simple 
propositions. This simplicity gives 
them an energy which surprises us 
into admiration. It cuts straight 
through all opposing considerations 
and difficulties; but it is this very 
cutting through that proves their 
falseness, and their banefulness. It 
is this which made the moral he- 
roes of the Pagan world as well as 
of the middle ages. To a few vir- 
tues, carried to their utmost extent, 
or rather excess, humanity Was sa- 
crificed—and this was considered 
perfection. Itis to the prevalence 


of this sort of moral notions, that we 
attribute the conformation of cha- 
racter which the father of Mirabeau 
presents. Esteemed, admired, and 
respected by all who knew him, he 
was towards his son inexorably sa- 
vage; nor does a single compunc- 
tious visiting of -conscience or of 
nature seem ever to have disturbed 
his serenity, or his firm conviction of 
his own justice and wisdom. We find 
the same man who was persecuting 


his own son with relentless cruelty, | 


going down.on his knees nightly to 
his aged mother, to crave her bless- 
ing, before he retired to rest; and 
at the same time that he was plot- 
ting a most atrocious scheme against 
his son, projecting an enterprise 
by which cheap dread might be 
made for the poor, applauding him- 
self, no doubt, the while, fur his own 
benevolence. His character is one 
which deserves tu be studied, as ex- 
emplifying a whole system of ethics; 
besides, we canassure our readers, Sir 
Walter Scott himself never painted 
any portraits from the feudal times, 
more highly coloured, or with more 
prominent and characteristic traits, 
than this man, and even his brother, 
without the aid of romance or fancy, 
present. We now hasten to our de- 
tails of Mirabeau himself. 

He was born in 1764, and came 
into the world with such an enor- 
mous head, that the first words his 
father heard when his infant was 
brought to him was, “ Don't be 
Srightened!” At the age of three 
years, the child had the small-pox, 
which so disfigured and cicatrized 
his face, that his father writes to his 
brother, “ Your nephew is as ugly 
as Satan.” At the age of seven, he 
received confirmation; and it was on. 
that occasion that he made the sin- 
gular remark for a child, reported by 

imself: “It was explained to me 
that God could not make contra- 
dictions; for instance, a stick. with. 
only one end. 1 asked, if a miracle 
was not a stick with one end. ! 
nese a never forgave me. 

tven before this period, the seveéri- 
ties of his father towards him began}. 
we find him on al! occasions urging. 
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his tutor to harshness and rigour: 
yet he seems, even from his earlier 
years, to have discovered his won- 
derful faculties: indeed, his bon mots 
would do honour to a grown man. 
His father writes, “ My son grows 
fast, his prattle increases, and his 
face grows uglier every day; he is 
of the ugliest and the wittiest. His 
mother had been talking to him of 
his future wife ; he replied, he hoped 
she would not judge him by his face. 
What should she judge you by then, 
said bis mother. The inside will 
help the outside, was his reply.” 
We find another anecdote, a little 
posterior, which is quite in charac- 
ter with those sudden bursts of no- 
bleness, which threw a splendour 
on, and, in some measure, redeemed 
his after career. “ The other day,” 
says his father, in a letter to his 
uncle, “ he gained a prize; it 
was a hat, and turning towards a 
youth present, who had only a cap, 
and putting the hat on his head, 
‘ Here, take it, said he ‘ I have not 
two heads.’ He seemed to me then 
the emperor of the world. His atti- 
tude had something divine; I wept 
and pondered, and the lesson was to 
me very good.” 

Perhaps no child in his infancy 
ever showed in so remarkable a 
degree what he would be as a 
man, as did Mirabeau. The follow. 
ing sentences from his father’s let- 
ters would seem sometimes to de- 
scribe the man. In one place the Mar- 
uis says, “he has a mind all athwart, 
antastic, tumultuous, unmanageable, 
and tending to vice, even before he 
knows what it is.” In another place, 
“the imp has a haughty heart un- 
der the jacket of a child, a strange 
instinct of pride, noble nevertbeless ; 
an embryo ambition that would swal- 
low the whole world, before it is 
twelve years old.” Again, “he has an 
intelligence, a memory, a capacity, 
altogether astonishing; but I know, 
from the physical conformation of 
such characters, that e is no 
making an thing of them ; to brutal 
appetites they will return, and carry 
them to excess; and as pride never 
abandons them, even. on the wheel, 
they will make themselyes base with 
the base, vain with the vain, fierce 
with the fierce; and even pique 
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themselves op surpassing the ver 
there he evcteiuehts in all 
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express himself when writing of his 
son, and yet it is impossible to deny 
him a profound penetration into hu- 
man nature. 

The severity of his father always 
went on increasing. Not finding 
rigour enough in private tutors, he 
sent his son to a school, but refused 
to let him bear his name. He was 
sent as Pierre Buffiere. “In vain,” 
says his father, “ has he wept, beg- 

ed, reasoned. I told him that to 
ear my name he must first merit it.” 
It does not appear, however, that the 
boyhood of Mirabeau was vicious; 
he was only wild and unmanageable, 
and probably rendered wild by the 
extraordinary rigour with which he 
was treated ; his father repeats con- 
stantly in bis letters that “ rigour 
costs him nothing.” He had, when 
his son was not sixteen years of age, 
formed the project of banishing him 
for ever from Europe, lest he should 
bring disgrace upon his name. This 
project was, however, abandoned, 
and young Mirabeau was, at the age 
of eighteen, placed in a cavalry re- 
iment, under the command of the 
quis de Lambert, whose severe 
and savage character recommended 
him to the father. Here Mirabeau 
fell into some excesses very natural 
to his age; he played, lost forty 
louis, was the successful rival of bis 
colonel in love, and, exaspercted by 
rigour and i]l-treatment, left his regi- 
ment without leave, and went to 
Paris. This gave occasion to the 
first /ettre de cachet that was Jaunched 
against him. He was made prisoner 
in the castle of the Isle of Rié. His 
father, whose letters against him al- 
ways breathe the most implacable 
hatred and rage, wrote to the gover- 
nor to enforce: every severity in his 
power, On. his. release from this 
prison, Mirabeau joined the military 
expedition to Corsica, and there dis- 
tinguished himself so much by bis. 
military talents and conduct, that his 
uncle seems to have been altogether 
softened towards him, and his father 
to, have felt a more than stoic and 
unforgiving approbation, Ono his re- 
tarn from this expedition, Mirabeau, 
though he had not his father’s per- 
mission for so gréat a liberty, to 
approach towards. reconciliation, vi- 
sits his uncle, .We shall give the letter 


from the uficle to the father on this 
occasion at full length, because it ex- 
hibits Mirabeau’s character at this 








epoch, we think, in its true light, and 
shows the sternness of the domes- 
tic despotism under which he suf- 
fered even in its most placable and 
pre moments. He writes to 
his uncle to ask permission to visit 
him, but the uncle, always under the 
ascendant of his brother, hesitates. 
“ It appeared to me,” says the uncle, 
* much to be feared that you would 
be offended, and that I should not 
suffer him te fail in the respect due 
to paternal orders ; | told him, there- 
fore, to defer his visit, and to go and 
wait for the passage of his regiment 
at Lambex, but he insisted, and yes- 
terday evening a soldier brought me 
a note from M. Pierre Buffiere, beg- 
ging me to fix an hour for seeing 
im. I told him to come. 1 was 
delighted to see him; my heart ex- 
; I found him ugly, but not 

witha bad physiognomy, and behind 
the marks of the small-pox, and his 
features, which are much changed, I 
thought I saw an expression grace- 
ful, noble, and intellectual. If he 
is not worse than Nero he will be 
better than Marcus Aurelius, for 
never do I think I have encountered 
so much talent and superiority ; my 
peor head turned with it. He ap- 
pears to fear you like the prévét; he 
avowed that he had been guilty of 
many follies, but that it had been in 
his: ir. He told the abbot, that 
he had been misunderstood from 
his infancy, and that his last Colonel, 
Viomeni!, had gained upon him by 
entleness and reason, and had made 
im. see, in good conduct, a new 
order of things. I told him that, 
without wishing to rule over him, 
(le régenter,) 1 would give him a me- 
um, containing reflections, 

for his future conduct. Hereplied— 
*Roie over me! May all who rule 
over me be such; why have they not 
been such?? He told Cas- 

, the other day, that his uncle 

do what he would with him. 

It is trae this uncle has received him 
well, treated him’ as a man, and re- 
resented to him, that his father and 
uncle had acquired, the one cele- 
brity, and the other 
by their honour, probity, and justice. 
I assure: you I find hiay very repent- 
ant for his past errors; he seems to. 
have: a sensitive heart; and as to 
talent, the devil himself has not so 
much, I tell you again that if he is 
Not.the most perfect and consum- 


general-esteem, 
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mate mocker in the world, he will be 
one of the greatest men in Europe, 
a commander by sea or by land, a 
minister, chancellor, or pope, any 
thing that he wishes. You were 
something at twenty-one years of 
age, but not the half; and asto my- 
self, Iam not worthy to play the part 
of Strabo to his Democrates. I wil! 
repeat it a thousand times, that if I 
do not deceive myself (of which | 
am not sure, on account of his past 
follies, and yet I would bet an hun- 
dred to one that [ am right,) this 
young man, if God gives. him life, 
will not differ from the greatest men 
that have ever lived, otherwise than. 
by his position. You know what a 
solemn square-toes is Castagny; 
well, he opens his eyes and he weeps 
for joy when he hears him. As for 
me, this child has epened my heart. 
What makes me think well of him ie 
that I see his faults, and therefure 
am not blinded by partiality. Fer 
three days | have been now ten hours 
a-day with him, and the Abbot Cas- 
tagny near thirteen hours. Well, I 
can swear to you and the abbot also, 
that we have found nothing te blame 
in him but a little teo much vivacity: 
and fire, but not a word which did not 
denote uprightness of heart, eleva- 
tion of soul, and force of genius, all 
perhaps a little too exuberant. The 
abbot says he could hardly restrain 
his tears when he said to him: 
Alas! if my father would deign to 
know me! I know he thinks I have a 
bad heart, but let him put it to the 
proof!” 

To this letter the father replies 
with his characteristic ruggedness 
and penetration. “I thank you for 
the reception you have given my 
son, but take care that your good- 
ness does not lead you too far;.a good 
heart is the instrument of a dupe. 
His voracious vanity has found it- 
self at ease with you, and completely 
succeseful; but take care, be upon 
your guard against the gilding of 
his beak, for he has the vanity and 
the presumption of Satan. By Saint 
John! listen not te his apologies, or: 
he will belch in your hand (i/ te pe- 
tera dans la main). His head is a 
wind-mill or fire-mill; aud his im- 


perturbable audacity will be a for- 


tune-to him; if he ever gets over being 

be weiten! "Pie geod Des? this bro- 
e@ writes i 

ther} lime had iim’ {his son) with 
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him many days, and the romance 
which exhales from this vagabond, 
from head to foot, has got into the 


brain of his uncle. Well, well! let 
him win over his uncle, he will not 
win over his father so promptly.” 
But his father was at last softened. 
He received his son, and, as he says 
himself, “with kindness and even 
tenderness ;” but he adds, “I am on 
my guard, knowing how this elasti- 
city of mind may deceive us as to the 
explosive soil which generates it; we 
must give him constant exercise and 
occupation, or what the devil can be 
done with this sanguine and intellec- 
tualexuberance? I know no one but 
the Empress of Russia, to whom it 
would be good to marry this man at 
present.” He says, in another letter, 
“I continue to favour Mons. the 
Count of Hurricanes, whom you call 
with reason, rudis indigestaque moles. 
He has need to find me debonnaire, 
and indeed he merits it. But is it 
not true that he is two men at.once? 
When he is inclined to speak reason- 
ably, Cicero himself is a fool beside 
him; but he is sometimes more a 
child than he ought to be at his age.” 
Mirabeau then accompanies his 
father to Paris, and is introduced at 
the Court, where he meets with 
the greatest and most brilliant suc- 
cess, his father continuing to ac- 
cord to him all this time, a kind 
of savage favour, a sort of re- 
sentment, always mingling with 
a proud but ctionate admi- 
ration. A short time after he mar- 
ries Marie Emile de Lovet, the only 
daughter of the Marquis of Marig- 
nanne, and. a great heiress; but this 
circumstanee, instead of bestowing 
on him independence, rather. inyol- 
ved him in pecuniary difficulties, 
by the stimulus it gave to his ex- 
pensive and extravagant habits ; 
his father, out of his Jove of 
power and. despotism, penning him 
any suitable provision, This ap- 
pears from an expression of a let- 
ter to his. wife on the occasion. 
“Our son.will be married, when you 
receive this, and he will remain un- 
der the power of his father, as you 
under the. power of your husband.” 
The sive habits. of Mirabeau 


800n involyed. him in debts and diffi-. 


culties; these his father-in-law would 
have extrieated. him from, but. his fa- 


ther refused. bis security for the final. 


Tepayment. of the sum to be ad- 
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vanced. Mirabeau, therefore, retired 
into the country, but only to en- 
counter new persecutions from his . 
father. Under the pretence that his 
son was ruining the patrimonial pro- 
perty, (which was proved afterwards 
to be false,) he has him banished. by 
a lettre de cachet to the little town of 
Manorque ; from thence, under the 
pretext that he had transgressed 
the bounds assigned him, was 
transferred to the narrower confine- 
ment of the chateau D'If, and his. 
father wrote to the governor to im- 
pose upon him every kind of re- 
straint, calumniating his sen with the 
utmost ferocity, and painting him in 
the blackest colours. But we con- 
fess we can see, in the detailed ac- 
count of the life of Mirabeau which 
the volumes before us present, ne- 
thing at the present period. of his life 
even reprehensible, except, perhaps, 
the want of an almost impracticable 
and unsuitable economy in his affairs, 
which the parsimony of his. father 
alone rendered necessary... On the 
contrary, when we consider the 
strength and the turbulence of his: 
assions, and the sense of his owm 
intellectual superiority whieh be 
must have had, we cannot.sufficient- 
ly admire the streng moral sense of. 
duty to his father, which made bim,. 
on all occasions, submit, and acknow- 
— and even aggravate his errors.. 
he following extract of a letter — 
from him to his uncle, first: publish- 
ed in these volumes, shows: us. his 
cruel position, and alse truly “ the 
very head and front of his offending,” 
which had brought him inte it. “If 
I knew a better heart than yours, or 
one more tender, a judgment more 
strong and unprejudiced, I would 
address myself tothe privileged 
being who possessed it, ta intercede 
for me with my father, and to ask 
him when he intends that the deplo- 
rable state in which I have so 
long been should finish. I should 
say to him : liberty is.a right of ne- 
ture—have I justly forfeited. it ? One 
should not be punished twice for 
the same offence, and certainly not. 
for ruinous expenses, which have 
brought, upon me so many bumilia- 
tions, caused me so. much remorse, 
and ees me for a whole: year. 
of my 1 i 
“ Should], my dear uncle, abandon. 
all hope of obliterating: the recollec-. . 
tion of my follies? Of transmitting to 
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my son aname, which will not lose by 
my fault, a consideration it has ac- 
quired by my fatherand you. Should I 
exclude myself for ever from acareer 
wherein my conduct and my efforts 
may make me in my time useful and 
distinguished ? The times are regene- 
rating, and ambition is at present 
permitted, Do you think that the 
emulation which my name inspires, 
should be altogether sterile, and that 
at the age of twenty-six, your nephew 
is already incapable of doing good ? 
No, my uncle, you do not believe 
this, Raise me up then; save me 
from the terrible Bes den with 
which my mind labours. Believe me, 
there are men who must be occu- 
pied, and I am of the number; that 
activity which can accomplish all 
things, and without which nothing 
can be accomplished, becomes tur- 
bulent, and may become dangerous, 
when it has neither object nor em- 
ployment.” 

This letter, which is most moving, 
asin it we see the lion, from the 
deacagcon f of his nature, becoming a 

amb, had no effect, and remained 
even unanswered. In it, and indeed 
in all his other letters, we see dignity 
and pride of intellect united with 
the most reverent respect towards 
his unnatural father; nor can this 
be attributed to tameness of spirit, 
for at the very period he was writing 
his Essay on Despotism. 

But having by the ascendency of 
his mind, and the fascination of 
his manner, rendered the governor 
his friend, his father had him re- 
moved from the chateau D'If to 
the chateau de Joux, where he 
enjoyed somewhat more liberty, 
being merely on his parole, and hav- 
ing the town of Portarlier for his 

son. Here commenced his fatal 
fatimacy with Sophia, whom he bas 
rendered so unhappily celebrated. 
She was married, a young girl, to a 
man of near seventy, and the seduc- 
tion was more on her side than on 
the side of Mirabeau. He indeed 
struggled hard against the passion. 
He wrote to his wife most urgently 
to come and join him, and partake of 
his fortunes, but she, it appears, had 
provided herself with another lover, 
and refused. He was thenalone, aban- 
doned, all his natural friends had, 
by the strange influence his father 
held over them, become his enemies 
and calumniators. It is no subject 
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of wonder, then, however much 
it may be of regret, that in his for- 
lorn situation he did not possess 
the virtue of refusing to mingle, in 
the cup of bitterness he was con- 
demned to drink up, the intoxiéating 
ingredient love. Alluding, however, 
to the letter he had written to his 
wife, he says, “ Madame de Mirabeau 
would not show you the letter [ 
wrote to her from Portarlier, before 
I was intoxicated with all the philtres 
of love. If, at the last day, I must 
appear before that sublime reason 
which presides over nature, I will 
say: [ am covered with dreadful 
stains, but thou alone knowest, great 
God, whether I should have been as 
culpable as I have been, if this letter 
had been answered, and answered as it 
should have been.” And his father, 
also alluding to this fatal passion, 
which, as he repeats continually, 
ruined him, writes: “ I reproach not 
myself, I assure you, for his removal 
from the chateau D’If to the chateau 
de Joux. If he had remained at the 
chateau D'If, with the attestations of 
that fool Dallégré, (the governor,) lie 
would be there still crying out 
against injustice, and would not have 
been able toruin himself, as he has done, 


and which is the salvation of his ' 


family.” 

His evasion from Portarlier—his 
wanderings in Switzerland—his res- 
cuing Sophia from a convent, in 
which her parents had confined her 
—his flight with ber into Holland, 
where he gained his subsistence by 
his literary Jabours,—are already 
known; but, as there is one passage 
in his letters from the dungeon of 
Vincennes, which describes most 
eloquently both his own character 
and that of Sophia, and forms the 
best apology for his fatal, but not 
singularly culpable love, we shall 
here transcribe it :— 

“I was very unhappy, and unhap- 
piness doubles sensibility. I met 
with the tenderest interest, and all 
the charms which most powerfully 
seduce—a generous soul and a fas- 
cinating intelligence. I sought con- 
solation, and what consolation is 
more delicious than love? Till then 
I had known only gallantry, not love. 
Oh, how cold the passion, in compa- 
risen with that which began to em- 
brace my being! I have the virtues 
and defects of my temperament. 
it makes me ardent aud impetuous 
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to excess, it forms that heart of fire 
, which gives aliment to my inexpress- 
ible tenderness; it makes me burn 
with that precious and fatal sensibi- 
lity, which is the source of all bril- 


\liant imagination, of all profound 


| impressions, of all great talents, of all 


great success, and too often of great 


! _errors and great misfortunes. It was 


not that strong propensity of nature 
to gratify the senses which seduced 
me; it was not even the desire of 
pleasing a judge of exquisite taste. 
I felt too much to feel vanity. Uni- 
formity of tastes, the need of the in- 
timate society of a confidante, who 
is always much more under our as- 
cendant than we are under hers; 
these things did not influence me at 
all—more powerful charms had ta- 
ken possession of my heart. I found 
a woman who had all the virtues of 
her temperament, and none of its 
defects; soft, but neither too warm 
nor indifferent, as soft characters 
generally are; sensitive, but not 
flexible; benevolent, but with a be- 
nevolence excluding neither digcern- 
ment nor firmness. Alas! all her 
virtues are her own, her faults are 
mine. I found this adorable woman 
all melting with love. I have stu- 
died her under all circumstances. I 
studied her too profoundly; I lin- 
gered over this delicious contempla- 
tion. 1 contemplated and probed a 
soul formed by nature in one of its 
moments of magnificence; and she 
has centred in herself all the scat- 
ned rays of my burning sensibi- 
ity.” 

In spite of the strength of his pas- 
sion, however, Mirabeau would have 
had strength of mind ip to detach 
himself from the fatal chain which 
bound him to his ruin, but he sacri- 
ficed himself to Sophia. When. she 
was confined in the convent, she 
wrote him letters, in which she me- 
naced her own life, if she should not 
be reunited to him; and her death, 
which happened afterwards by sui- 
cide, proved that such menaces were 
not vain words. In a letter to Ma- 
demoiselle Dauven, now first pub- 
lished, he says—“ What could I do? 
Could I let her swallow the fatal 
draught, as I doubt not she would 
have done? This is the poipt. of 
view from which you should judge 
me; and you will see then, it was 
myself, not her, whom I have. sac77- 
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Jiced. There was no longer any 
question of déficacy. It was a ques- 
tion of life‘or death. Could I hesi- 
tate?” 

But the retreat of Mirabeau and 
Sophia in Holland was soon disturb- 
ed by new persecutions from his fa- 
ther, and the husband of Sophia, 
Monsieur de Monnier. Mirabeau. 
was declared, by the judgment of 
the bailiwick of Portarlier, guilty of 
the crime of rape and seduction, and 
was condemned to be beheaded, 
which execution should take place 
in effigy; “ and’Sophia was senten- 
ced to be imprisoned during her life 
in the house of refuge established at 
Besancon—to be classed among the 
public girls of the community—to 
forfeit all her rights, personal, as well 
as those arising from her contract of 
marriage—to surrender her mar- 
riage-portion to her husband—and 

ay an amende of ten louis to the 
ing.” 

The two lovers were both captu- 
red at the same time. On this oc- 
casion the father of Mirabeau writes 
to his uncle in the following terms: 
—‘ I would have wished, had it been 
possible, to deliver over this ruffian 
to the Dutch, and to send him to the 
colonies, from whence he would ne- 
ver have escaped with his life. If 
he should there have been hanged, 
it would have been incognito ; and, 
remaining here, he has reasonenough, 
should he survive youand me, tokeep 
him out ofthe madhouse,and madness 
and villany enough to disgrace the 
name which he bears. I endeavour- 
ed to engage the State to send him 
to India; but the reply was, that 
that could not be done, except to- 
wards individuals very young, not 
married, and secretly. I have, there- 
fora: Bp him shut up, contrary to 
the adyice of all who wished that 
I should let him run his course. 

“ This is their eternal song; but my | 
conscience, which I sound every day 
before God, will not suffer me to de 
this ; for independently of the crimes. 
which he sows in his path daily, I 
am convinced that he would finall 
end by beiug broken on the whe 
and it is not for fhis that our ances- 
tors have transmitted to us their 
name, with its advantages. And be- 
sides, he would soon again fall upon 
me and mine with all the weight of 
his intrigue, ry fatal talent, of 
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his age, his manners, his wickedness, 
with the money of his dupes, and 
the support of his worthy consorts ; 
for in this town all follies and assas- 
sinations, moral and physical, are 
openly justified. Thus, then, as to 
this man, in spite of time, which un- 
fortunately covers and diminishes 
all things, and in spite of the fools 
who say, ‘ the hing will not have per- 
petual prisons for reasons of family, 
however he may permit them for rea- 
sons of state, my plan is resolutely 
fixed: only the state authority and 
myself alone will know it, and after 
my death, a sealed letter will make it 
known to my substitute.” 

Who, in reading this letter, would 
not imagine Mirabeau te have been 
one of the greatest monsters that 
ever lived; and yet his errors were 
such as few of his age escape from. 
With one exception, they involved 
little moral guilt, and even into that 
he had to a great extent been im- 
pelled and exasperated by a stern 
domestic despotism, almost without 
parallel. 
~ But this father, or rather this lord 
and master—for all the other rela- 
tions of life seem to have been ab- 
sorbed in the sentiment of personal 
authority, with which the feudal sys- 
tem gratified Grandees—absolutely 
‘sported in his acts of despotism. M. 
de Monpezat one day meeting him, 
the following conversation took 
| spe. as related by himself: * Your 
aw-suit with Madame the Marchion- 
ess, ts it finished ?”—* I have gained 
it.”"— And where is she?”—* Ina 
convent.”’—“ And Monsieur your son, 
where is he?”—“ Ia a convent.”— 
“ And Madame your daughter ?”— 
“ In a convent.’—* You have under- 
taken, then, to people the convents ?”— 
“ Yes, sir; and if you had been my 
son, you would have been in one long 
ago.” 

It is unnecessary to follow the his- 
tory of Mirabeau during his impri- 
sonment at Vincennes. His already 
published letters*from his dungeon 
have made known the sufferings he 
endured there. Confined to a nar- 
row cell for a long time, cut off from 
all communication, denied all cor- 
respondence, ill in health, his sight 
impaired, threatened with blindness, 
his privations extending down even 
to food and clothing, having hardly 
ragged apparel wherewith to cover 
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him, it is no wonder that we find in 
his work on lettres de cachet, the fol- 
lowing fearfully eloquent passage: 
“TI will not undertake to maintain, 
that the height of atrocity, after hay- 
ing deprived a man of his liberty 
after having driven him to the despair 
of slavery—is to punish him for what 
he may do, be it the most excessive. 
ly inhuman of actions, to deliver him. 
self from the yoke ; for is not an un. 
happy slave out of the pale of ’o- 
ciety, out of the power of the laws 
which govern it, which have been 
found impotent to protect him? Is 
there any law for him? Do nature 
and justice demand that he should 
respect the life of him who respects 
neither his property nor his person? 
Are not the instruments and satel- 
lites of oppression as culpable in his 
eyes as the oppressor? Is not all 
—ALL, I say, permitted to a man to 
break his chains? Know, then— 
know, oh you who have two weights 
and two measures—who put all the 
duties in one scale, and all the rights 
in the other—who make a traffic of 
the morals, justice, and liberty of the 
human race—who pretend tobe igno- 
rant that it is often criminal, and most 
criminal to obey—that the greatest 
crime which a man can commit 
against himself and his fellow-men, 
is to submit to the orders of a go- 
vernment, which, depriving him of 
the exercise of his will, of his opi- 
nion, and his conscience, may, at any 
moment, place crimes among the 
number of his duties. 
that a despot, a jailer, and a merchant | 
of slaves, are three beings devoted by | 
nature and justice to the poniard | 
of those whom they hold in irons, | 
if they have the least hope of break- 
ing them at this price.” . 

he object of these Memoirs is to 
exculpate the character of Mirabeau 
from charges of many crimes and 
many calumnies which have been 
heaped upon him. As to the facts of 
his private life, we confess we see 
little in them hitherto singularly 
culpable ; little, at least, which could 
justify the extreme severity of in- 
vective which has been employed 
against him. But some of his own 
letters from the dungeon of Vin- 
cennes, show that, with all the 
grandeur, generosity, frankness, 
and nobleness of his sentiments, 
his habits and tastes were lowly 


Know, then, | 
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vicious; that which was surprising 
Joftiness in speculation, became tur- 
bid impetuosity and violence in ac- 
tion; even his sensibility is sensual ; 
and in his eloquent letters to Sophia, 
instead of his imagination ethereal- 
izing his love, and raising it to hea- 
ven as an object of adoration, it 
feeds only upon the earthly subsist- 
ence of passion, and unlike that of 
Rousseau, breathes more of volup- 
tuous enjoyment than of mental ido- 
latry. But with respect to the mu- 
tual and disgusting accusations by the 
father against the son, and the son 
against the father, which these letters 
also exhibit, there is some excuse for 
Mirabeau. Ist, Because his father 
had on all occasions striven to calum- 
niate and blacken his character in 
the most unjust and cruel manner ; 
and 2d, Because in all his works, 
intended for publication, and in all 
his letters, written calmly and se- 
riously, he speaks of his father with 
that respect and reverence which he 
really felt for him, and which, con- 
sidering what a father he had, places 
his character in its fairest point of 
view. Indeed, this filial respect and 
forbearance in him, and in this pesi- 
tion, we look upon as a high vir- 
tue. 

We shall now give a few extracts 
from the Correspondence which 
took place between Mirabeau, his 
uncle, and his father, during the four 
years’ imprisonment of the former. 
This correspondence appears to us 
beautifully dramatic, picturing the 
passions, the characters, and the 
times in which it. took place, with 
graphic fidelity. So perfect is the 
picture, and so finished, that it seems 
80 be rather the work of imagination, 
than real, (for the vrai has generally 
tomething invraisemblable, which 
spoils its effect). It puts us in mind 
strongly of the letters in Clarissa 
Harlowe, by the uncles Harlowe, 
and all their tribe of relations, where 
the oppressors harden themselves in 
their morality, and are convinced 
that all their. cruelty and injustice is 
only rigid righteousness. We shall 
begin by an extract from a letter 
from Mirabeau to his uncle, which 
is very characteristic. 

“ Your letter, my dear uncle, of 
the 24th of September, announces to 
me the pardon of my father for all my 
personal offences towards him. As 
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these are infinitely the gravest I 
have to reproach myself with, this 
happy news has taken a terrible 
weight from my bosom; but I can- 
not pardon myself; for, free or a 
captive, in health or suffering, it is 
dreadful to me to say to myself, 
your father hates you! This is the 
cruellest of my fears, the most pier- 


cing of my afflictions. I am not then 


confident, but consoled. This first 
point explained, allow me to pass to 
the others which compose your letter. 
And first, my uncle, I must tell you 
frankly, that in a country where there 
is neither constitution nor law, pro- 
perly speaking, where society is in 
a real state of war, the greatest num- 
ber of positive laws inspire me with 
little respect. One may be a very 
bad man, and these laws have no 
authority to punish; one may be a 
very good man, and have transgress- 
ed many, and even glory in having 
done so. I may deceive myself, but 
this is my firm belief, and when 
my conscience and natural law do 
not condemn me, I will avow to you 
that the positive law inspires me 
with as little respect as terror. 
* ” * * 

But, my uncle, I will, in addressing 
such a man as you, the only man 
among all I have ever met with, who 
puts me in mind of the men of Plu- 
tarch, put aside all private discus- 
sions, and at once come to the com- 
mon right of men, that unquestion- 
able arbiter of every virtuous man, 
who, like you, asks himself every 
morning, ‘ What is my duty? Let 
me follow it ;’ and I shall begin by 
defining what I mean by despote 
ism. It is, then, that tyrannic jus- 
tice, which substitutes the will of 
one man for the decision of the law; 
which makes the life and fortune of 
a citizen depend on a surprise or an 
error; whose inflictions are the more 
terrible, as they are often silent and 
concealed ; whose arrow is felt by 
the victim it pierces, while the hand 
which sped it is hidden; or which, 
separating him from the entire uni- 
verse, and condemning him to live 
only that he may die daily, abandons 
him to the weight of his chains, far 
from liberty, whose august image is 
for ever veiled from his eyes, 

far from law, which, in prison or ex- 
ile, should always respond to the 
ery of the sufferer who invokes it, 
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Do, you wish for another definition 
of this despotism, under which I 
groan, and which I deny not that I 
abhor. ‘I will call it then, with the 
Friend of men [a work of his father’s}, 
an attribute which, were it given to 
equity itself, and she did not draw back 
with horror from accepting it, would 
degenerate into tyranny in her hand.’ 
= Se 


As for you, my dear uncle, you, 
who, I repeat, owing me nothing, 
have deigned to write to me the first 
of all my relations, whilst the others, 
without a single exception, refused 
me news even of my poor child, 
whose death I only learned from a 
stranger; whatever you may decide 
respecting me, my vows will always 
be for you. I inhabit a place of 
ief, where I am dying daily, slow- 
y, but surely; a painful gravel 
keeps me in constant suffering; a 
nearly inevitable cataract—especial- 
ly in an absolute solitude, in which I 
have no other consolation but study 
—threatens to deprive me of my 
sight ; pain and time, with decompo- 
sing hands, mine my being, too much 
wasted in every sense by my turbu- 
lent youth; but may I die, and die 
this instant, unworthy of all pity, if 
I regret any thing so bitterly as the 
impossibility of making you forget, 
or of softening at least to you and to 
my father, the recollection of my long 
errors. Call them follies, call them 
crimes as you wish, I will not defend 
myself against you; but certainly 
never was resolution to repair them 
more firmly formed than mine. Yet 
I am not allowed to put this resolu- 
tion to the pret ; Iam denied even 
that pity which a tyrant of Asia felt 
who wrote to Alexander : Rizimus in 
the dungeon of his prison lives not ; he 
merely languishes, and is more than 
half-dead ; it would be doing him a 
good office to send him, by a complete 
death, to those regions where he might 
enjoy an eternal repose.” ne 
_ The death of his son, alluded to in 
the above tier by Mirabeau, was the 
cause of bis ultimate release from im- 
prisonment. His father became alarm- 
ed at the probable prospect of the 
extinction of his name, and from that 
time it was resolved that Mirabeau 
should be liberated, and a reunion 
with his wife brought about if possi- 
ble. But the love of power, or, as 
.it appears in the present instance, 
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the love of torturing, which is often 
the same thing when power is con- 
fined to a narrow circle, prolonged 
his captivity yet a considerable time, 
when he was regaled by volumes of 
such letters as the following, from his 
uncle, as we have said above, quite in 
the Harlowe strain. “ However use- 
less a commerce of letters with me 
may be to you, however fatiguing it 
may be to me constantly to refuse 
all succour to a man, to whom, even 
before his existence, I had dedicated 
my laborious life, I will not add to 
your vexations that of receiving no 
answer from me. Supposing that 
age, reason, and reflection have given 
you as lively a repentance as your 
past actions call for, my moral exhor- 
tations are useless; supposing, on 
the contrary, that your present let- 
ters merit no more confidence than 
the promises, verbal and written, 
that you have given me so many 
times, and which have had no effect, 
these exhortations will be still ridi- 
culous and useless. Recall to your 
mind, that in walking together in the 
hall of this very chateau, you made 
me protestations, to which I replied, 
that if you deceived me, you would 
obtain sooner the pardon of your fa- 
ther than my confidence ; it was after 
that that I obtained your pardon 
from your father, who told me at the 
time that I was labouring for one 
who would soon belie my testimony 
in hisfavour. * * * * You ask 
me, nevertheless, for my advice, and 
I have given it to you; I have point- 
ed out the persons you have to pro- 

itiate, and by whom the pardon you 

ave to demand should be transmit- 
ted. But the best counsel I have to 
give you is to reform yourself. I 
will not conceal from you that the 
most revolting pride is apparent in 
all your letters, even when you make 
every effort to hide it. I perceive it 
even in the motives which you tell 
me prevent you from writing to your 
father... I have no advice to offer 
you on this subject, for in truth,.in 
his place, the sight of your writing 
would revolt me. 

“ You have always, too, some word 
of menace; you menace us with 
your despair ; endeavour, on the con- 
trary, to give your friends. and me 
some gleam of hope, and believe me 
your letters. give none ; for I repeat 
to you, that pride, and the spirit..of 
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independence, are seen through all 
the honied words you employ to hide 
them. But, in your last letter, I 
know not whether even you have 
taken any pains to hide your haugh- 
tiness. J ought, you say, to be frank 
in the avowal of my errors, but not 
base in my supplications. This whole 
phrase is impregnated with the most 
odious pride. I repeat, that I have 
pointed out the only manner of act- 
ing which can be useful to you. But 
I counsel you to persuade yourself 
that you have been guilty of very 
grave offences, of which you seem to 
be at present not at all sensible ; this 
may render your style less offensive 
than that which you employ in the 
position in which you are; for you 
ought to feel that that which would 
be quite simple and right in a per- 
son who has nothing to reproach him- 
self with, becomes offensive in a man 
who has never regarded any one, 
who has outraged all his relations, 
and trampled upon all which he 
ought to respect.” 

It does not appear that Mirabeau 
had outraged any of his relations, 
but only retorted on his father some 
of the atrocious calumnies he had 
spread against him. But these were 
the kind of letters he received daily. 
One cannot wonder that such exas- 
perations drove him to madness; 
and that, feeling his own infinite su- 
periority over such men, superior 
men themselves, his father and his 
uncle, as they really were; feeling, 
also, his own superiority, in morals 
as much as in talents, over such pe- 
dantic moralists, who had enchained 
him, and tortured him, and preached 
to him, and treated him at the same 
time like a schoolboy and like a felon, 
with indignity, insult, outrage, and 
mockings, trying to bend or to break 
his heart ; itisno wonder, we think, 
that, when power came into his 
hands, he should have used it, jist 
to anata and to crush, and that he 
would have delighted in the con- 
sciousness of his own force to pu- 
nish and to triumph, rather than to 
uphold and restore a society whose 
every arrow was sticking in his 
side. But we must advance. He 
was at last liberated, after long ne- 
gotiations, or, rather, after long tor- 
turing correspondences. He came 
out of prison without a coat to his 
back, ‘and we find him, some time 
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after; living ‘with’ hia father, who 
seems, however implacable towards 
him in his absence, to have felt 
somewhat his ascendency whilst 
present with him. It was not, how- 
ever, till several months after his 
liberation that he suffered his pre- 
sence. Ina letter to his brother he 
says, “ You ask me if I have seen 
him; undoubtedly not. I do not 
even reply to him except by dicta- 
tion through my secretary. It is true 
I found myself face to face with him 
coming out from Derjobert; I found 
his eye piercing and his body robust 
and looking healthy; he stooped his 
head, and avoided me as much as 
possible, and I passed on.” The fa- 
ther and son had not seen each other 
for nine years. But, when under the 
roof of his father, we have the fol- 
lowing observations, which show 
what a curious and sometimes pe- 
netrating appreciation he had formed 
of the character of his son, 

“Every thing is extraordinary in 
this man, and all conjectures about 
him must yet, for a long time, re< 
main in the regions of imagina- 
tion; he is unoccupied neither day 
nor night, having as much ardour for 
employment as he has activity in af- 
fairs. For my part, as I know that 
he is drawn to the right by the heart, 
and to the left by the head, all re- 
flection and reverberation, I am con- 
vinced that his eagerness, his posi- 
tion, his talent, will make him figure 
greatly in an age where words are 
without signification, works without - 
colour, rights without reality, and 
duties without authority.” Again,— 
“ He will go far, if.far can be said of 
a country where age is far, 
where there is nothing left but the 
amiabilities of céteries, instead of the 
male and essential qualities of man ; 
where, in a word, all is perishing; 
for, thanks to the presumption of fools 
duped by knaves, the cord which 
is strangling the state is every day 
drawn tighter; and every day new 
matches are put to ‘the mine which 
is brooding | fire ynder, ground.”” 
Again,—* I pass my life in instilling 
into him principles; for this man, by 
his long and solitary studies, has onl 
augmented the chaos in his head, 
which is a library turned topsy-tur- 
vy; his talent is to dazzle by su- 
perficies ; he knows every thing, and 
nothing substantially. His brain is 
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a furnace, and his talent and facility 
so great, that necessarily this poor 
devil must be withdrawn from the 
snares, invitations, and dangers 
which society spreads for him.” In 
another letter, “ He is neither ad- 
dicted to intemperance, nor to gam- 
bling, which he cannot endure, nor 
to idleness, and he loves occupation 
and books; but, to balance this, he 
is a basket with holes in it, an innate 
disorder, and credulous with the 
credulity of a nurse; indiscreet ; a 
liar by exaggeration, affirmation, and 
effrontery, without necessity, and 
merely from the love of embellish- 
ment; confident, with a confidence 
that throws dust in the eyes of all, 
with an infinity of wit and talent. For 
the rest, his vices are infinitely less 
rooted than his virtues; all is faci- 
lity, turbulence, weakness, (not in- 
dolence,) lined with resolution, a 
spirit which rushes into the vague, 
and builds in the air. But, brother, 
we must assist him, if he shows a 
constant good-will, and not let him 
hang himself on some tree, which 
will find him a heavy burden.” In 
another letter, he writes, ‘‘ I confess 
that this man, nearly without his fel- 
low for talent, has no judgment, and 
that his heart, which is good, holds 
to nothing. For my part, I think that, 
instead of a soul, he has a mirror 
within him, in which all is reflected 
and effaced at the same instant, and 
nothing is realized.” Again, “ Ho- 
nour is nothing, nothing at all; he 
has the talent of Satan, always on the 
alert, like the eyes of a hare; he has 
taste, charlatanism, discretion, tur- 
bulence, audacity, and sometimes 
dignity. Well! all this is only to 
make him abandon himself to the 
forgetfulness of yesterday, and care- 
lessness of to-morrow, to the impul- 
sion of the moment; child, parrot, 
abortive man, knowing neither the 
possible nor the impossible, pleasure 
or pain, action or repose.” Again, 
“ When I look upon this man, in spite 
of his bitter ugliness, his restless 
walk, his striking theatric precipita- 
tion, his look, or rather his atrocious 
frown, when he listens or reflects, 
something tells me that he is nothing 
but a scarecrow of cotton, and that 
all the savageness with which he has 
known how to furrow his person, 
his reputation, and his showiness, 
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with his decisive babble, and hig 
knowledge, are but vapour, and that 
at bottom there is not a man in the 
kingdom more incapable of a pre- 
meditated act of wickedness than 
himself.” 

These sketches of the mind and 
character of Mirabeau, by his father, 
are very striking and interesting, 
but we must hasten towards our con- 
clusion. We must pass over the 
proceedings, by which the sentence 

assed on him by the tribunal of 
Portatiler was annulled. We will on- 
ly mention that the sentence against 
himself would have been annulled 
at once, if he would have suffered 
that against Sophia to stand ; but this 
he nobly refused ; and his eloquent 
memoirs and pleadings, the daring 
front which he presented to his ene- 
mies, his fearless exposition of the 
atrocious injustice he had suffered, 
and the popular principles which he 
advanced, filled the kingdom with 
admiration of his talents, and made 
him more than ever the darling of 
the populace. 

A short time after, paying a visit to 
his uncle, who received him very un- 
willingly, being very reluctant to re- 
ceive the “ specious monster” into 
his house and sink under his ascend- 
ency, which he did very shortly, the 
people received him and hailed him 
on his passage as they would a hero. 
The uncle writes to the father on this 
occasion. 

“ What has astonished me most is 
the joy of the people on seeing him 
arrive, although he is the debtor of 
many of them. To tell you the truth, 
he is much beloved here, though he 
owes much. The lively expressions 
of affection with which he has been 
received have touched me much.” 

We must also pass over the his- 
tory of his suit for a re-union with 
his wife, though this also is prolific 
in the display it makes of the moral 
state of society at the time. We will 
only mention one instance, taken 
from a letter of the Bailli de Mira- 
beau. “ Marignanne,” (the father-in- 
Jaw of Mirabeau, ) says he, “has gone 
so far as to say that law-suits were 
natural to us; you against your wife, 
me against my niece; we could re- 
tort, that his daughter wishes to be 
separated from her husband; that 
she is the daughter of a woman se- 
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parated from her husband, and the 
grand. daughter of one also separated 
from hers.” 

Mirabeau did not succeed in his 
suit, but the eloquence of his me- 
moirs and his pleadings, in which he 
completely crushed and triumphed 
over his adversaries, kept the eyes 
of the whole kingdom fixed on him. 
The court in which he pleaded was 
crowded to excess, the windows and 
even the roofs were occupied by 
dense multitudes, and the Archduke 
of Milan came from Italy to Aix, for 
the express purpose of hearing an 
orator, the fame of whose eloquence 
had already travelled beyond his own 
country. 

We have now given our readers 
some of the salient points which the 
volumes before us present. All our 
extracts are new, and, with one ex- 
ception, have never been published 
before they appeared in these Me- 
moirs. It is impossible to deny that 
they present a picture of the state of 
society previous to the Revolution, 
most intricately evil. We see the 
despotism of the system of govern- 
ment extending even to private fami- 
lies, and becoming domestic ; fathers 
becoming the tyrants and persecu- 
tors of their wives, their sons, their 
daughters; the secret inquisition of 
an irresponsible state entering into 
all the details of private life; every 
honourable path of life only ap- 
proachable by passing under the 
abasing yoke of court favour and 
intrigue; men thus made servile 
and tyrannic tools, or sequestering 
themselves in the independence of 
their chateaux, becoming, like their 
abodes, austere and domineering ; 
all the educated classes of society, 
except the lords of the soil, lawyers 
of sharp wits and supple principles, 
subservient hangers-on upon the 
great, and, being incorporated as a 
body, ready at a moment’s notice to 
rush in, oust their superiors, and 
take possession of their vantage- 
soni, In fact, no man had a right 
to stand upright but he who was, or 
was in a position to be, a tyrant. The 
prison was the natural appendage of 
the chateau, and the one half of the 
nobility incarcerated the other half. 
Yet with all this, the privileged in- 
dependence of that class being the 
greatest good in life, all things else 
Were sacrificed to it. Hence mar- 
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riage became not an affair of the 
affections, but an affair of territory, 
which secured thé first good—inde« 

endence, privilege, and freedom to 
its possessor. Thus we see a young 
girl, like the unhappy Sophia, mar- 
ried to a man of seventy, and the 
consequence, a life of crime, and a 
death by suicide; divorces, separa- 
tions, infamous intrigues, concubi- 
nage, and libertinism, all marked 
and closed over by the emphatic 
seals of /ettres de cachets, compose 
the private history of almost every 
family in France at that epoch. This 
is the picture, or at least one aspect 
of it. And we have heard it said, 
that this picture, which is so fully 
illustrated in the Life and Memoirs 
of Mirabeau, justified the Revolu- 
tion. We say no, but it certainly 
justified a Revolution. We cannot 
confound the system of govern- 
ment, which produced all the evils 
we have enumerated, with the men 
who were, unfortunately for them- 
selves, at the top of the scale of so= 
ciety. On the contrary, we recog- 
nise in these men, even in the Mira- 
beau family, (an example, be it re- 
membered, taken as it were at ha- 
zard,) a superiority of intelligence, 
a vigour of understanding, a high 
cast of sentiment, a feudal robust- 
ness of mind, and so much of all 
those qualities which were fit to re- 
generate a state, as makes it impos- 
sible for us to say—this race was wrre= 
claimable ; it was only fit to be de« 
stroyed. In truth it was on this race, 
in whom the only hope of a rational 
and effective revolution depended; 
and they were willing and ready, 
and did cooperate, and would 
have accomplished (putting the vile 
tribe of mere courtiers out of the 

uestion) even fundamental changes. 

ut though it is utterly impossible to 
justify, or even to palliate, the lengths 
to which the revolution proceeded 
after a revolution had been accom- 
plished, it is easy to account for 
them, andthe Memoirs of Mirabeau 
themselves give us the vi for so 
doing. They present to us the unpa- 
ralleled phenomenon which France 
then exhibited, the glaring contrasts 
and opposition which existed be- 
tween her mind and institutions. 
This appears almost as strange as if 
Turkey should produce a Voltaire, 
with his host of satellites, We be- 
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hold civilisation growing wild out of 
barbarism—the extremes of both in 
presence of each other. Time, 
which had changed man, had passed 
by without touching the organization 
of society. Here was a vast discor- 
dancy, a vast gulf, which it seemed 
impossible to reconcile or to fill up. 
The abyss, in truth, which Burke ob- 
served the Revolution had made of 
France, existed before the Revolu- 
tion. The past was separated from 
the present, and there was an im- 
mense gulf betweer them. What 
a distance between the institutions 
of Charlemagne and Voltaire’s Essai 
sur les Meurs, and yet they both co- 
existed! The gulf existed, though, 
being unflerrcant. it was not made 
apparent till the first trembling of 
the earth swallowed up all the past, 
and revealed it. But how came 
this monstrous state of things about ? 
We attribute it to one simple 
cause : the rejection of the Reforma- 
tion. This is the only great move- 
ment in advance society has made 
since the promulgation of Christi- 
anity. France refused to move 
with it. Wherever it prevailed, it 
changed, modified, remodelled. The 
face of society became completely 
altered, whilst nothing was destroy- 
ed, The past was brought into har- 
mony with the present; and out of the 
transformation thus operated arose 
liberty. This liberty, however, was 
not merely the result of emancipa- 
tion from superstition, it was still 
more emphatically the result of sub- 
jection to the gospel. The mind was 
not projected into a limitless vacuum, 
but its freedom was religious, and 
depended on, and was limited by the 
Christian revelation. France certain- 
Ty would have acquired this only 
true liberty, if she had not rejected 
the Reformation. The history of the 
Huguenots proves this. It proves 
that she would haye attained liberty, 
not as the fruit of abstract theories, 
but as growing out of specific privi- 
Jeges, out of municip rights, out of 
charters given to industry and com- 
merce, out of laws protective of per- 
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sonal freedom, and all those grand 
details of practical utility, which be- 
come, as it were, materially, from the 
fast hold they take upon the earth, 
landmarks against retrogradation, 
and beacons to further acquisition 
and advancement. The triumphs of 
Protestantism would, besides, have 
given weight and importance to pro- 
vincial cities, and thus prevented 
Paris from absorbing all France; 
and from the free local government 
it established, it would at once have 
destroyed that system of centralisa- 
tion which leaves France, at the pre- 
sent moment, only the choice of an- 
other revolution, or the certainty of 
remaining fettered for ever by the 
head of her government, whoever he 
may be. But the Reformation was 
rejected, and France a mangué a ses 
destinées. All the desolating career 
she has run through since, may be 
evolved, logically, we believe, from 
this one source. Still, though she re- 
jected the Reformation, she possess- 
ed philosophy. Philosophy, however, 
has never been alegislator, When- 
ever it has been applied to purposes 
of legislation, it has lost its name 
and abstract nature, and has been 
controlled more by existing things, 
than ever it has controlled or modi- 
fied them. The French, however, 
did not think that any thing existing 
in France was worthy of this come 
promise on the part of philosophy. 
To work then they went with their 
theories, their abstractions, their 
first principles, and their metaphy- 
sics, to create a new order of things, 
and the blasting corruscations of 
these electric fiuids played upon 
the old edifice of the state, till they 
smote it to the ground. The new 
legislators did not consider that so- 
ciety is too material to be reformed by 
metaphysics, Metaphysics may be 

ood for the mind, because the mind 
Is_pure spirit, but mun, into con- 
tact with the frame-work of social 
institutions, it is like lightning com- 
ing into contact with matter—where 
it strikes, it destroys. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 


Cuaprter VIII. 


* Oh! Love is the soul of a neat Irishman.” 


« Hap you ever the luck to see Donny- 
brook Fair ? 

An Jrishman all in his glory is there, 

With his sprig of shillela and shamrock 
so green.” 


“ Now, do make less noise there, 
my dear Listado—you will waken 
the whole house with your uproari- 
ous singing.” 

“ Waken the whole house !—that’s 
a mighty one, friend Benjamin— 
why, the whole house zs broad awake 
as a cat to steal cream, or the Devil 
in a gale of wind—Awake! men, wo- 
men, and children, black, brown, 
and white, dogs, cats, pigs, and kit- 
tens, turkeys, peafowls, and the 
clucking hen, have been up and 
astir three hours ago—Dicky Phan- 
tom is now crying for his dinner—so, 
blood and oons, man, gather your 
small legs and arms about ye, and 
get up and open the door—it is past 
twelve, man, and Mother Gerard 
thinks you have gone for a six 
months’ snooze, like a bat in win- 
ter, only you don’t hang from the 
roof by the claws.” 

“T can't help it, man—I am un- 
able to get up and dress without 
assistance, so, like a dear boy, call 
up old Nariz de Nieve,* the black 
valet, and ask the favour of his step- 
ping in to help me.” 

“Stepping in !—why, Benjie Brail, 
your seven senses are gone a wool- 
gathering, like Father Rogerson’s 
magpie—how the blazes can Nariz 
de Nieve, or any one else, get to 
you, through a two-inch door, lock- 
ed on the inside ?—you must get up 
and undo it, or you will die of star- 
vation, for no blacksmith in Havan- 
na could force such a complication 
of hardwood planks and brass 
knobs.” 

Rather than be bothered in this 
way, up I got, with no little diffi- 
culty, to say nothing of the pain 
from my undressed wound, and 


Donnybrook Fair. 


crawled towards the door. But Lis- 
tado had not patience to wait on my 
snail’s pace, so, setting his, back to 
it, he gave the door a thundering 
push, sufficient to have forced the 
oe of Gaza from their hinges, and 

anged it wide open. It liad only 
caught on the latch, not having been 
fastened, after all; but he had over- 
come the vis inertié rather too fierce- 
ly, for in spun our gingham-coated 
friend on his nose, with the flight of 
a Congreve rocket, sliding across 
the tiled floor, on his breast a couple 
of fathoms, like a log squirred alo 
ice. At length, he lost his way, an 
found his tongue. . 

“ By the piper, but I'll pay you 
off for this trick, Master Brail, some 
fine morning, take Don Lorenzo’s 
word for it—why the devil did you 
open the door so suddenly, without 
telling me?—see, if these cursed tiles 
have not ground off every button on 
my waistcoat, or any where else—I 
must go into old Pierré Duquesné’s 
garden, and borrow some fig leaves, 
as I'am a gentleman ” 

I could scarcely speak for laugh- 
ing—*“ The door was on the latch, 
as you see—it was not fastened, 
man, at all—but you are so impetu- 
ous ”——. 

“ Himpetuous !—why, only look at 
the knees of my breeches—there’s 
himpetuosity for you!—a full quar- 
ter of a yard of good duck spoiled, 
uh to patio rege of skin tore 

rom my -knee-pans, big ‘enough, 
were they Kied into datehene to 
hold ten crédos, and—but that will 


grow Pea bn? Jed ntingelt ae 
ere he ga mself up, and, 
tying rer sitk ~ handketchief 


round ong: hice, a White one round 
the othér, and” my lack ‘cravat, 
which he unceremoniously  pick- 
ed off the back of a chair, round 
his waist, like a bishop’s apron, he 
rose, laughing all the while, and 





* Literally, Nose of snow. 
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turned right round on me—* There 
1 am, all right now—but I have come 
to tell you of a miracle, never sur- 
passed since Father O’Shauchnessy 
cured aunt Katey’s old pig of the 
hystericals—stop ! I must tell you 
about that game—She was, as you 
see, an ould maid, and after the last 
twelve farrow, she applied to”»—— 

I laughed—* Which was the old 
maid, the pig or ””—— 

“ Hold your tongue, and give your 
potato-trap a holiday—didn’t 1 tell 
you it was my maiden aunt Katey, 
that brought the litter of pigs to 
Father O’Shauchnessy ?—so said she 
to him, ‘ Father,’ says she. ‘ Daugh- 
ter,’ says he; and then before she 
could get another word—‘ Whose 
are them pigs?’ says he.—‘ Moin, 
moy pigs,’ quoth my aunt Katey.— 
* Your pigs!—all of them?’ says 
Father O’Shauchnessy. ‘ Every mo- 
ther’s son of them,’ says my aunt 
Katey—‘ and that is my errand, in- 
deed, Father O’Shauchnessy, for the 
poor mother of these beautiful little 
creatures is bewitched entirely.’” 

“ Now, Listado, have done, and 
be quiet, and tell me your errand,” 
said I, losing patience. 

“ My errand—my errand, did you 
say, Benjie Brail ?—by the powers, 
and I had all but forgotten my er- 
rand—but let me take a look at you 
—why, what a funny little fellow 
~ are in your linen garment, 

enjie—laconic—short, but express- 
ive”—and he turned me round in 
80 rough a way, that he really hurt 
me considerably. Seeing this, and 
that I had to sit down on the side of 
the bed for support, the worthy fel- 
low changed his tone-—— 

“ Bless me, Brail, I shall really be 
very sorry if I have hurt you, so I 
will help you to dress—but you cer- 
tainly cut a comical figure in disha- 
bille—however, you have not heard 
the miracle I came to tell you about, 
man—why, Adderfang, that you saw 
die last night, and be d—d to him— 
I cannot. say much for his ending, by 
the way, if all be true that I have 
heard—is not dead at all.” 

* Impossible !” 

* Ay, but it is true—he was only 
kilt by his own badconscience, the big 
villain, and your fantastical flower of 
sulphur—your Scotch servant, Len- 
nox, is below, ready to say so too—if 
the rascal does recover, what a beau- 


tiful subject for the Garrote he will 
make.— What an expressive language 
this Spanish is, now—Garrote—Gar. 
rote—you don’t require to look your 
Dictionary for the meaning of such 
a word, the very sound translates 
itself to any man’s comprehension— 
when you say a fellow is Garrote- 
ado, don’t you hear the poor devil 
actually throttling ?—Oh! it’s a beau- 
tiful word.” 

Here Manuel, the black butler, 
entered, to assist in rigging me, as 
Nariz de Nieve was occupied other. 
wise; and time it was he did so, for 
Listado was, without exception, the 
worst and roughest groom of the 
bedchamber that ever I had the mis- 
fortune to cope withal; but the 
plaguey Irishman must still put in 
his oar. 

“ Manuel, my worthy,” said he, 
after the negro was done with me, 
“do me the favour, paro tomar un 
asiento—take a seat—chaizez votre 
=r si vous plais, old Snow 

a Reg 

By this time, he had shoved Massa 
Manuel into an arm-chair, whether 
he would or no, close to one of the 
wooden pillars of the balcony, and, 
getting behind him, he, with one 
hand, threw a towel over his face,and 
twisted a handkerchief round his 
neck, and the pillar also, with the 
other, until he had nearly strangled 
the poor creature, holding forth all 
the while, “ There is the real Gar- 
rotte for you—a thousand times 
more genteel than hanging—see, 
Brail, you sit down on your chair 
thus, quite comfortable—and the 
Spanish Jack Ketch, after covering 
your face with the graceful drapery 
of a shaw], you may even choose 
your pattern, they tell me, instead 
of dragging over your nose a tight 
nightcap, through which every wry 
mouth you make is seen, with one 
turn of his arm, so!”—here, as he 
suited the action to the word, the 
half-choked Manuel spurred with 
his. feet, and struggled with his 
hands, as if he had really been in 
the agonies of death, and Iam not 
sure that he was far from them. At 
length, he made a bolt from the 
chair, cast off the handkerchief that 
had been wrung round his neck, and 
bolted out of the room. 

“ Now, there! did you ever see 
such an unciyil ould sayage, to stop 
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me just in the middle of my beauti- 
ful illustration—However, we shall 
both go and see this arch scoundrel, 
Adderfang, Garroteadoed yet — and 
there I have rigged you now com- 
plete—not a bad looking little fellow, 
I declare, after your togs are fitting- 
ly donned—So good-by, Brail, I will 

o home and see about breakfast ””— 
and away he tumbled with his usual 
reckless sort of shamble. 

He had left the room, and was 
drawing the door to after him, 
when he turned suddenly, as if he 
had forgotten something, banged it 
open again, and re-entered, with all 
the sang froid imaginable, dragging 
at a large parcel that was stuffed 
into his coat pocket, and which he 
had considerable difficulty in extri- 
cating apparently. At last he tore 
it away, lining and ail, and actually 
presented it to me, still sticking in 
the disruptured pouch. 

“ Now, there, if I have not torn 
out the very entrails of my coat skirt 
with your cursed parcel—but beg 
pardon, Benjie, really I bad forgot- 
ten it, although, if the truth must be 
told, it was the main object of my 
coming here.” 


I eagerly opened it—it contained, 
amongst a number of others, the 
a letter from the commo- 
ore :— 


“ H.M.S. Gazelle, Port-Royal, 
Jamaica, 
* Such a date. 

“ Sir,—We arrived here, all well, 
on such a day—but, to suit the con- 
venience of the merchants whose 
vessels I am to convoy to Havannah, 
and of those who are shipping specie 
to England, the admiral has detain- 
ed me for six weeks, so that I shall 
not be in Havannah, in all likelihood, 
before such a period. You will 
therefore remain there, taking all 
necessary precautions to ensure the 
health of the men, and you can use 
your discretion in making short 
cruises to exercise them, and to pro- 
mote their health, but in no case are 
you to be longer than three days with- 
out communicating’ with the port. 

“ The enclosure is addressed to 
Corporal Lennox—it'was forwarded 
here in the admiral’s bag by last 
packet from England, superscribed, 
to be returned to the admiral’s of- 
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fice at Portsmouth, in case we had 
sailed. It seems his friends, having 
ascertained that he was on board 
Gazelle, have made interest for his 
discharge, which is herewith en- 
closed.—I remain, sir, your obedient 
servant, 
* Oxtver Oaxpuank, K.C.B. 
* Commodore. 

“ To Lieutenant Brail, command- 
ing the Midge, tender to H.M.S. Ga- 
zelle,” &c. &e. &c. 


On receiving this I sent for Len- 
nox, and communicated the intelli- 
gence contained in the commo- 
dore’s letter. I could not tell from 
the expression of his countenance 
whether he was glad or sorry. 

The parcel contained letters from 
his father, the old clergyman of the 
parish, Mr Bland, and several of the 
poor fellow’s own friends, detailing 
how they had traced him, and re- 
questing, in the belief that the let- 
ters would reach him in Jamaica, 
that he would find out a kinsman of 
his own, a small coffee planter there, 
who would be ready to assist him, 
and, in the meantime, for immediate 
expenses, the minister’s letter co- 
vered a ten-pound bank of England 
note, with which he had been fur- 
nished by old Skelp, who curiously 
enough would not trust it in his 
own, as if the clergyman’s envelope 
carried a sort of sanctity with it. 

The marine consulted me as to 
what he ought to do; I recommend- 
ed him to proceed to Jamaica im- 
mediately by way of Batabano, and 
to visit the relation, who had been 
written to, as he might be of service 
to him, and-aecordingly he made his 
little preparations for departure. 

In the meantime, I continued ra- 
pidly to improve, and three days 
after this I found myself well enough 
to go on board the Midge tosee how 
matters were coming on. It was the 
evening of the day on which Lennox 
was to leave her; and as the ‘men’s 
dinner-time approached, I saw one of 
the boat sails rigged as an awning 
forward, afid certain demonstrations 
making there, and a degree of bustle 
in the galley, that prognosticated, as 
Listado would have said, a treat to . 
his messmates. However, I return- 
ed on shore, after having given 
Drainings, the cook, and o d Dog- 
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that afternoon to go on shore with 

the marine. 

About sunset the same evening, as 
I was returning from an airing into 
the country in Mr Duquesné’s vo- 
lante, who should I overtake but the 
trio above ulluded to, two of them 
in a very comfortable situation as it 
appeared. First came Dogvane and 
Lennox, with little Pablo Carnero, 
the Spanish ham merchant and pig 
butcher before mentioned, who was 
a-éerony of the marine, between 
them, very respectably drunk, and 
old Drainings bringing up the rear, 
net many degrees better. 

The quartermaster was in his 
al dress, but the little Spanish 
er in pork hams was figged out 

im nankeen tights, and a flowing 

bright-coloured gingham coat, that 

fluttered in the wind behind him, 
and around him, as if it would have 
borne up his tiny corpus into the 
air, like a bat or a Brobdingnag but- 
terfly, or possibly a flying-squirrel 
would be the better’ simile, ‘as he 
reeled to and fro under the tyranny 
of the rosy god, and made drunken 
rushes from Lennox to Dogvane, and 
back again, tackling to them alter- 
nately, like the nondescript spoken 
of in his leaps from tree to tree. As 
for our friend the corporal, he had 
changed the complexion of his out- 
ward man in @ ‘most unexampled 
manner ;—where he had got the 
clothes farbished up for the nonce, 
heaven knows, unless, indeed, which 
is not unlikely, they had all along 
formed part of his kit on board, but 
there he was, dressed in a respec- 
table suit of black, a decent’ black 
beaver, and a white neckcloth; his 
chin well shaven, and in thé’ grave 
expression of his countenance, Thad 

‘no difficulty in discerning that idio- 

tically serious kind of look’ that a 

man puts on who is conscious’ of 

having drank a little more than he 
should have done, but who strug- 
gles to conceal it. 

' ané,in the ramble, had killed 
a black snake about three feet long, 
which, by the writhing of its tail, 
still showed signs of life, and this he 
kept swinging backwards and for- 
wards in one of his hands, occasion- 
ally giving the little butcher a lash 
with it, who answered the blow by 
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shouts of laughter, while a small 
green paroquet, that he had bought; 
was perched on one of his broad 
shoulders, fastened by a string, or 
lanyard, round its leg to the black 
ribbon he wore about his hat. 

The wrangle and laughter amongst 
them, when I| overtook them, seemed 
to be in consequence of the little 
Spaniard insisting on skinning the 
eel, as he called it, which Dogvane 
resisted, on the ground that he in- 
tended to have it preserved in spi- 
rits and sent to his wife. The idea 
of a snake of so common a descrip- 
tion being a curiosity at all, seemed 
to entertain little Carnero astonish. 
ingly, but when the quartermaster 
propounded through Lennox, ( whose 
Spanish was a melange of schoolboy 
Latin, broad Scotch, and signs, with 
a stray word of the language he at- 
tempted scattered here and there, 
like plums in a boarding-schoo} pud- 
ding, ) that he was going to send the 
reptile to his wife, preserved in spi- 
rits, he lost control of himself al- 
together, and laughed until he rolled 
over and over, gingham coat and all, 
in the dusty road. 

“Culebra a su muger !—valga me 
dios—tabernaculo del diablo mis- 
mo a su querida!—ha ha, ha,” (hic- 
cup, ) “‘ mandale papagayo, hombre— 
0 pina conservada, o algo de dulce 
—algo de comer-—pero serpiente !— 
culebra!—ha—ha—ha!”—“ A snake 
to your wife !—heaven defend me— 
the tabernacle of the old one him- 
self to your sweetheart !—send her 
the parrot, man—or a preserved 
pine-apple or some sweetmeats— 
—something to eat—but a serpent!— 
a vile snake—ha—ha—ha!” 

Lennox now made me out, and 
somewhat ashamed of the condition 
of his Spanish ally, he made several 
attempts to get him on his legs, but 
Dogvane, who seemed offended at 
little Pablo’s fun, stood over him 
grimly with his arms folded, about 
which the reptile was twining, and 
apparently resolute in his determi- 
nation not to give him any aid or 
assistance whatever. 

“ Surge, carnifex—get up, man— 
surge, you drunken beast,” quoth 
Lennox, and then he dragged at the 
little man by the arms and coat 
skirts, until he got him out of the 
path so as to allow me to drive on. 
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At length he got him on his legs, 
and held him in his arms, 

“Lennox,” said I. He bowed. 

“ Hillo,” quoth Dogvane, startled 
at my appearance; “ the captain 
himself !”—and he tore off his hat 
with such vehemence, that the poor 
little paroquet, fastened by the leg 
to it, was dashed into Pablo Carne- 
ro’s face. 

“ Marinero — animal— pendejo— 
queres que yo pierdo mis ojos, con 
su paxaro infierno ?”—* Sailor— 
animal_—_ hangman —do you wish 
me to lose my eyesight with your 
infernal bird?’”? and he made at 
him as if he would have annibi- 
lated him on the spot. At this 
hostile demonstration, Dogvane very 
cooly caught the little man in his 
arms, and tossed him into the ditch, 
as if he had been a ball of spun- 
yarn, where, as the night is fine, 
we shall leave him to gather him- 
self up the best way he can. 

It seemed little Carnero’s house 
was the. haunt of the Batabano 
traders or smugglers, and that, Len- 
nox had bargained with, him for a 
mule, and made his. little. arrange- 
ments for proceeding with a recua, 
or small caravan, across the island 
on the following evening. 

Next morning Mr Duquesné and I, 
accompanied by Listado and Mr 
M——, rode into the country about 
five miles, on the Batabano road, to 
visit Mr D—— and family at their 
villa. I found M—— a very intelli- 
gent Scotchman ; indeed, in most 
matters of trade he is considered a 
first-rate authority in the place. He 
was a tall thin fair-haired man, with 
a good deal of the Yankee in his cut 
or appearance, although none what- 
ever in his manner; and as. for his 
kindness, I never can forget it. Mite 
D—~— was an Englishman, who had. 
married a Spanish lady, and at the; 
time I mention, he had. returned from. 
England with his children—a. son, 
an pereral saughrchegca Wap “rine 
latter with all the polish and accom- 
plishments of Englishwomen. en- 
grafted on the enchanting naiveté of 
Spanish girls; and even at this dis- 
tance of time I can remember their 
beautifully pliant and most.graceful 
Spanish figures as, things that I can 
dream of still, but never expect again 
to see, while their clear olive com- 
plexions, large black eyes, and coal- 
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black ringlets, were.eharms, within , 
gHRAbOS, of which no, disengaged 

eart could venture, and. hope, to; 
come off scatheless. .,.Disengaged 
hearts! Go on, Master,.Benjamin 
Rapit, I see how it, is with. you, my 
lad. 

I had previously shaken hands 
with Lennox,whose heart, poor fel- 
low, between parting with me and 
little Dicky Phantom, was like to 
burst, and did not. expect to have 
seen him again; but on. our return 
from Mr D——’s in the evening, we 
met a man mounted. on a. strong 
pacing horse, dressed as.usual.in a 
gingham jacket and trowsers, and a 
large slouched hat. of, plaited grass, 
with a cloak strapped on his saddle. 
bow, and a valise. behind him. He, 
carried his. trabuca, or, blunderbuss, 
in his right hand,resting on the cloak, 
and his heels were.garnished with a 
pair of most, formidable silver spurs 
buckled, over,.shocs,,,. His trowsers, 
in the action, of, riding, had shuffled 
up to his. knee, disclosing a formida- 
ble sample of. muscle in the calf of 
his leg, while bis, gaunt brown si- 
newy, hand, and sun-burnt, Moorish- 
looking. features, evinced, that he 
would, independently, of his. arms, 
have been a tough customer, to, the 
strongest.man in the.shipe.) .),; 

M—~— and Listado both addressed 
this brigand-looking.. subject, with 
the greatest familiarity, and enqui- 
red where his comrades were... He 
nodded his head backwards on his 
shoulder, as much.as to. say, “ Close 
behind me.” . Indeed, we now heard 
the clattering of mules’ feet up the 
path, that, here ascended. suddenly 
from the, .leyel..country, and more 
resembled a dry river course than a 
road, and the shouting of the riders 
te their bestias and each other. 

Presently, about, thirty odd-leok- 
ing sailors like cpeatures. appeared om 
stqué mpl sIGng, RG Baik nea 
upto, Mrels aves pnd 


evidently not, 
held.in their, 
‘ia Phoned dente 


seats by the 
piques with which theiranimals were 
caparisoned, .. I, directed ‘an, enqui- 


ring look at M—--.,, He,Jaughed,, 
“ Batabano smeplens. | 
“ What ; .this.in the face of day ?.” 
“ Oh. yes;,those things are. ma- 
naged cooly enough here, Mr Brail. 
They are now. on their way to the 
coast, where a vessel is doubtless 
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lying ready to carry them over to 
Jamaica, and to bring them back 
when they have laid out their money 
in goods. See there, those sumpter 
mules are laden with their bags of 
doubloons ; when they return to 
Batabano, with the assistance of my 
friend Juan Nocheobscuro there, and 
some of his gang, their goods will 
£0on be in the teindas, or shops of 
Havannabh, to the great injury of the 
fair trader, who pays duties, I will 
confess—and I hope the evil will 
soon be put down ; but there it is as 
you see it.” 

“ But how comes Listado to know 
so many of the tailor-looking caval- 
leros ?” 

“They are al] customers of ours,” 
said he; “who only resort to Ja- 
maica occasionally, and are mostly 
shopkeepers themselves, or have 
partners who are so.” 

“And our excellent Irish friend 
himself, may I ask, who is he—is he 
your partner?” 

“ No, no,” said M——-, “ he is not 
my partner, but he is connected 
with most respectable Irish eorres- 

ondents of mine, who consign 
inens and other Irish produce 
largely to my establishment, and for 
whom I load several ships in the 
season with sugar and coffee; so 
Monsieur Listado, who is rich since 
his father’s death, (he was the head 
of the firm,) has been sent by the 
Trish house to superintend the sales 
of the outward cargoes, under my 
auspices, and to take a sort of gene 
ral charge of shipping the returns ; 
but,” continued he, laughing, “ as 
you see, he does not ili himself by 
the intensity of his application to 
business. He is a warm-hearted and 
light-headed Irishman,—one who 
would fight for his friend to the 
last, and even with him, for pastime, 
if no legitimate quarre] could be had. 
We had a little bother with him at 
first, but, as I know him now, we get 
on astonishingly; and I don’t think 
we have had one single angry word 
together for these six months past, 
indeed never since he found out 
from my letter-book that I had once 
done an essential mercantile service 
to his father, in protecting a large 
amount of his bills drawn while he 
was in New York, when dishonoured 
by a rascally ag at that time em- 
ployed by him here. But who 
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comes ?” Who indeed, thought I,as 
Lennox brought up the rear, ona 
stout mule, in his dingy suit of 
sables, cutting a conspicuous figure 
amongst the gaudily dressed Dons. 
He paced steadily past us, and when 
I bid him good-by, he merely touch. 
ed his hat, and rode on. Presently 
the whole cavalcade was out of sight, 
and nothing else occurred until we 
arrived at Havannab, and I found my- 
self once more comfortably lodged 
under Mr Duquesné’s hospitable 
roof. 

About a fortnight after this, we 
were all preparing to set off to visit 
Mr Hudson’s estate; it was about 
five in the morning—we had packed 
up—the volantes and horses were 
already at the door, and Mrs Hud- 
son, her daughter Helen, with Dicky 
Phantom, once more in his little kilt 
of a frock, in her hand, Sophie Du- 
quesné, De Walden, Mr Hudson, and 
myself, all spurred and whipped, if 
not all booted, were ready in the 
vestibule, waiting by candlelight for 
Mr Listado, who was also to be of 
the party. Gradually the day broke, 
and as the servants were putting out 
the candles, in compliment to Auro- 
ra’s blushes, in trundled our Hiber- 
nian friend, with his usual boister« 
osity. 

“ Hope I haven’t kept you wait- 
ing, Mr Hudson ?—that villain Palo- 
tinto, the black warehousemap, store 
niger” —with a wink to me—“ as you 
would call him in New York,”—Mr 
Hudson laughed good-naturedly— 
“ got drunk, and be fiddled to him— 
never swear before ladies, Brail—and 
forgot to call me; and when he did 
wake me, he could not find my spurs, 
and the mule’s bridle was amissing, 
and the devil knows what all had 


‘gone wrong, so I was bothered en- 


tirely—but here I am, my charmers, 
large as life, and as agreeable as ever 
—don’t you think so, Miss Hudson?” 
She laughed ; and as the blundering 
blockhead dragged, rather than han- 
ded her towards her volante, I felt a 
slight comical kind of I don’t-know- 
what, and a bit of a tiny flutter, not 
a thousand miles from my heart.— 
“Ho, ho,” thought I, Benjie. “ But 
what an ass you were not to hand 
her out your”——“ Death and the 
devil, what does the meuldy potato 
mean,”—continued I to myself, as 
Listado, after fumbling to get the 
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step of the New York built voiture 
out, and knocking the Moreno or 
brown driver down on his nose for 
attempting to help him, desecrated 
the sweet little body’s slender waist, 
with his rough arms, and actually 
lifted her, laughing and gigglin 
(skirling, to borrow from Leieen} 
bodily into the carriage. 

Somehow I took little note for 
some time after this how the rest of 
us were bestowed, until I found my- 
self in company with Listado, de 
Walden, and Mr Hudson, on horse- 
back, without well knowing how I 
got there, followed by a cavalcade of 
six negroes, on mules, with two 
sumpter ones with luggage, and 
three led mules, with side saddles, 
all curveting in the wake of the car- 
riage with the ladies, by this time 
trundling through the city gate, a 
cable’s length a-head of us. 

“1 say, Benjie Brail,” shouted Lis- 
tado, “have you become a mendi- 
cant friar, that you travel without 
your hat ”—— 

“ My hat,” said I, deucedly taken 
aback and annoyed ; “ true enough— 
how very odd and foolish—I say, 
Nariz de Nieve, do oblige me, and 
ride back for my sombrero.” 

* * * * 

We arrived, at five in the afternoon, 
at Mr Hudson’s property, having 
stopped during the heat of the day, 
under a large deserted shed, situated 
in the middle of a most beautiful 
grass plat, and overshadowed by 
splendid trees. A rill of clear cold 
water ran past, in which we cooled 
our liqueurs; and the substantial lunch 
we made, enabled all of us to hold 
out gallantly until our journey was 
finished. The road at one time had 
wound vers. | the margin of the sea, 
atanother itdiverged inland amongst 
tree covered knolls, and at every 
turn, one was refreshed by splashing 
through a crystal-clear stream. 

Towards the afternoon we appear- 
ed to have made a longer detour, and 
to have struck farther into the coun- 
try than we had hitherto done. We 
passed several sugar estates, and then 
came to a large new settled coffee 
property, with the bushes growing 
amongst the firescathed stumps of the 
recently felled trees, (up which the 
yam vines twisted luxuriantly, as if 
they had been hop-poles,) and loaded 


with their red: berries, that glanced 


like ripe cherries amongst the leaves, 
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dark and green as those of the holly. 
We had just been greeted by the 
uncouth shouts of the gangs of new- 
ly imported Africanus, that under 
white superintendents were cultiva- 
ting the ground, when Listado’s 
horse suddenly started and threw 
him, as he rode a-head of us pion- 
eering the way for the ladies, who 
were by this time mounted on their 
ponies, the volante having been left 
at the estate below. He fell amidst 
a heap of withered plantain suckers, 
which crashed under him, and in an 
instant a hundred vultures, hideous 
creatures with héads as naked of 
feathers as a turkey-cock, the body 
being about the same size, flew up 
with a loud rushing noise, and a hor- 
rid concert of croaking, from the 
carcass of a bullock they were de- 
vouring, that lay right in the path, 
and which had startled the horse. 
We were informed by one of the su- 
perintendents that the creature had 
only died the night before, although 
by the time we saw it, there was lit~ 
tle remaining but bones—indeed half 
a dozen of the obscene birds were at 
work like quarrymen in the eayity of 
the ribs. 

“Why, Listado, dear,’ said I, 
“you made an empty saddle of it 
very cleverly—no wax there—why 
you shot out like a sky rocket—but 
never mind, I hopeyou are not hurt ?” 

He laughed louder than any of us, 
and again pricked a-head as zealously 
as before. The Patlander was at this 
time making sail past Dicky Phan- 
tom, who was merepes on to a chair, 
that a negro had slung at his back, 
knapsack fashion, and who kept way 
with us, go as fast as we chose, appa- 
rently .without the least inconve- 
nience. 

“ I tink, Mr Listado,” said the 
child to the Patlander, as he pushed 
a-head to resume his station in the, 
van—] tink you wantee jomp upon 
de back of one of dem big crow, Mr 
Listado. Horse must hurt you some 
place, so you want ride upon big 
turkey, eh ?” 

“You tink, you tiny little rascal, 
you! who put that quip in your 
head?” 

“ Mamma Hudson, Miss Helen tell 
me say so.” 

“Bah,” quoth Lorenzo, and shov- 
ed on. 

“ Hold hard,” I shouted, as the road 
dipped abruptly into the recesses of 
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the, natural forest ; andl, pulled up, 
for, fear. of my mule, stumbling or 
running me. against a tree, or one of 
my companions, so sudden was the 
change from the fierce blaze of the 
sum in the cleared ground, to the 
datk green twilight of the wood. 
However, although the trees, as we 
rode.on, grew higher, and their inter- 
twined branches became more thick- 
ly woven together, and the matted 
leaves overhead more impervious to 
the light and heat, yet we all soon 
became so well accustomed to the 
dark shade that we saw every thing 
distinctly. 

“ Good-morniag, ladies,’ quoth 
Listado, “how do you do? I have 
not seen you for sometime—do you 
know the beautiful verdure ef your 
cheeks, in this. green . light, is 
quite entirely captivating... You 
would be the envy of, all the mer- 
maids of the ecean if they saw you— 
but I believe they are, not: given to 
walk much in woods.,, Miss Hud- 
son’s lovely face is. of a cool. refresh- 
ing pea-green, and ler, fair nose of 
the colour of a grey parrot‘s,er an. un~ 
boiled lobster’s claw,--as for Made- 
moiselle Duquesné—may I die an 
ould maid, if you.are not adelicate 
shade darker-—and look if the child 
don’t look as green as a fairy. Did 
ever. mortal man see such a sham-~ 
rock of a picanniny ?”—— Here our 
noisy friend put a bottle of vin-de- 
grave to his head. 

* Do you know,” said he; “1 really 
require a cordial after) my ground 
and lofty tumbling amongst those 
very damnable ¢raturs, the turkey 
buzzards dewa below there.%); «+, 

“ Very true,” said: Miss. Hudson; 
“and I peemeel faltenige ‘eince 
you are dealing, in nicknames, you 
will not fire, if we: calt you, Dri Bot- 
tlegreen,’’ ; & SVBil OY lisa eiORK 

“ Fair enough that same, Helens 
Fire !—why, L:havé half mind to 
shoot, you. withsthis; bottle ef .soda 
water, taking enefgom his-holster— 
“if I could only. gat tlie, string loos- 
ened--Ahy MissEu ddutisen, would: that 
ray heart atringa: were ‘das tough.” 
And he made a.nost lamentable | 
as: if his interior» was. disarranged, 
and heaved-a sigh fit to.turn the sails 
of awindmill, oc) tvodsie ox 
os There he goes with, his mock 
sentimentality .again,!’ cried - the 
sweet girl, laughi 

We rode on, the ground becoming 
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more rugged and rocky atevery step 
—thedry grey limestone rocks increa- 
sing and shooting up all round us, 
like pinnacles, or druidical, monu- 
ments, but still immense trees found 
nourishment enough amongst, the 
fissures, and the shade continued as 
deep as ever, while as the afternoon 
wore on the mosquitoes increased 
most disagreeably. 

“ Look at these two guanas. cha« 
sing each other up that tree,’ shout 
ed Listado; “ what horrid ugly things 
they are. I declare that large one is 
three feet long from stem to stern, 
as friend Benjie there would have 
said.” As we all stopped to look at 
the hideous lizard, it seemed to 
think, on the principle of fair play, 
that it might take a squint at us, and 
accordingly came to a stand-still ona 
branch, about three fathoms. above, 
where the negro stood with little 
Dicky on his back. . 

* What ugly beast,” quoth the lit. 
tle fellow, ashe Jay back and looked 
at it—a musket shot was fired close 
to us from the wood+-the sharp re- 
port shattering from tree to rock, 
until it rattled to rest in tiny echoes 
in the distance. At first we all start. 
ed, and.then, peered anxiously about 
us, but we could only see a thin white 
smoke rise and blow off through a 
small break or vista in the woods, and 
smell the gunpowder—we could see 
noone. I| looked up, the guana had 
been wounded, as it was now clingin 
to the branch with its two hind feetan 
its long tail, and fiercely biting, and 
tearing ita side with its tore clawe, as 
ithung with its head downwards, and 
swung and struggled aboutin agony, 
I made sure this was the spot where 
the bullet had struck it, and just as 
the, negro who had fired, a sort of 
gamekeeper of Mr Duquesne’s; ape 
peared at the top of the path,|the 
dgagon-looking lizard drepped right 
down, .on poor little Dicky Phantom, 
as he sat lashed into his chair, unable 
to escape. Here was the devil.to pay 
with a.vengeance, The, child shriek- 
ed; as the abominable reptile twined 
and twisted about him, with its.snake- 
like tail, and formidable claws, and 
threatening him,.as it were, with ite 
crocedile looking snout... L-saw ‘it 
bite. him on/the/anm—this .was the 
signal for she women to scream, and 
Listado-to. swear;and for mie to seize 
the creature :by the tail, and. endea- 
your to drag him away-but I was 
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terrified to use force, lest I should 
jacerate poor Dicky—while ‘the ne 

ro, who carried the child, became 
frantic with fright, and jumped and 
yelled amongst the trees, like an 
ourang-outang bitten by a rattle- 


snake. The guana still kept his 
hold of the child, however, uttering 
a chattering noise between its teeth, 
like that of a small monkey, when 
Listado came up tome—“Stop, Brail, 
give me”—and he twitched the ani- 
mal away with a jerk, and the sleeve 
of Dicky’s frock in its teeth; but it 
instantly fastened on his own leg, 
and if the black game-keeper had 
not, with more presence of mind 
than any one of us possessed, come 
up, and forcibly choked the creature 
off with his bare hands, although he 
thereby got several severe scratches, 
he might have been seriously inju- 
red. However, it turned out that 
the damage was not very serious 
after all, little Dicky having been 
more Trightened than hurt, as the 
creature’s teeth had been fastened in 
his clothes, and not in his flesh, so 
we all soon got into sailing condi. 
tion again, and proceeded on our 


way. 

Suddenly, the road abutted on a 
high white wall, the trees growing 
close up to it, without any previous 
indications of cleared ground or ha- 
bitation. This was the back part of 
Mr Duquesné’s house, which stood 
on the very edge of the forest we 
had come through. It was a large 
stone edifice of two stories, plaster- 
ed and white washed, built in the 
shape of a square, with a court in 
the centre, and galleries on both 
floors all round the inside, after the 
pattern of the houses of the nobility 
in Old Spain, especially in the Moor- 
ish towns. We alighted at a large 
arched way, and having given our 
horses to two black servants that 
were in attendance, entered the 
court, where the taste of the Ameri- 
can ladies shone conspicuous. 

In the centre there was a d 
basin, hewn roughly, I should rather 
say ruggedly, out of the solid rock, 
and filled with the most crystal-clear 
water that can be conceived. Seve- 
ral large plantain suckers on 
the banks, to the height of twenty 
feet, so that their ‘were on a 
level with the piazza above, and a 
fountain or jet of water was forced 
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up from the ceritre of the pool, ina 
whizzing shower," amongst’ their 
broad and jagged leaves; whereon 
the large drops of moisture: rolled 
about with every motion, like silver 
balls or pearls on green velvet. Be~ 
neath the proverbially cool shade 
of these plantain suckers, a glori- 
ous living mosaic of most beau- 
tiful flowers, imterspersed with 
myrtle and other evergreens, filled 
the parterre, which ‘was divided 
into small lozenges, by tiny hedges 
of young box and lime bushes, 
while the double jessamine abso- 
lutely covered the pillars of the 
piazza, as I have seen ivy clinging 
round the columns of a ruined tem~ 
ple, scattering its white leaves like 
snow-flakes at every gush of the 
breeze; yet all these glorious plants 
and flowers Ete out of the scanty 
earth that filled the crevices of the 
solid roek, seemingly depending 
more on the'element of water than 
the soil. Every thing in the centre 
of the small square appeared so na- 
taral, so devoid of art, that I never 
would have tired gloating on it. 

Now, Master Hudson,” quoth 
Listado, * you have made two” (pro- 
nouncing it¢ew) “small mistakes here. 
First, you have the trees too near 
the house, which brings the plague 
of musquitoes upon you; secondly, 
this fountain, how pretty ‘soever to 
look at, will make the domicile con- 
foundedly damp, and all your capi- 
tal New York cheeses prematurely 
mouldy. I declare,” feeling his 
chin, “Fam gro mouldy myself, 
or ‘half of my beard has been left 
unreaped by that villanous razor of 
Brail’s there, that Iscraped with this 
morning—shaving I could not call it.” 

* Come; come,” said I, “ the foun- 
tain is! beautiful, and don’t blame the 
razor, until you have a better of your 
own.” {ke i 
“itis indeed beautiful,” said Mrs 
Hudson ;' “but; alas! that such a 
paradise should not be fenced 
the demon of yellow fever.” 

The supply of water to the basin 
of the fountain, by the way, 
which came from the bouring 
hill, was so ample, that it forced the 
jet from a erater-like a in the 


bottom, without the aid of pipe or 

tube of any kind, full six feet above 

the surface in a solid cone, or cube, 

of two feet in diameter, and the 
21 
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spray some eight feet higher. No 
one who'has ever lived im sucha cli- 
mate, and witnessed such a scene, 
ever can forget the delicious rushing 
and splashing of the water, and the 
rustling of the plantain leaves, and 
of the bushes as the breeze stirred 
them. , 

The lower gallery was paved with 
small diamond-shaped slabs of blue 
and white marble, the very look of 
which added to the coolness. “ Why, 
Mr Hudson, how glerious ! nothing 
superior to this even in Ould lre- 
land.” 

The American laughed, and nod- 
ded in the direction of his daughter. 
I turned my eye towards her, and 
methers. She had apparently been 
observing how I was affected, at 
least. so my vanity whispered—she 
blushed slightly, and turned away. 

Isaw I must say. so ing. “ In- 
deed, Miss Hudsen, I theught you 
had not been above two. months in 
the island—did you not come dewn 
in the American frigate”—— 

She smiled. yb 

“TI did, Mr Brail; but.it was the 
cruise before last—we have been six 
months here.” 

**Six.. months! and are.all, these 
glorious plants the growth of six 
months.” 

“ Ay, that they are,” quoth Lic- 
tado; “most of them have not been 
planted more than siz weeks.” 

The inside of this large mansion 
was laid out more for comfort than 
show ; the rooms, that all opened in- 
to the corridors already mentioned, 
were large and airy, but with the 
exception of a tolerable dining-room, 
deperinpenodiile and the apartments 
of the ladies, very indifferently fur- 
nished. They were lit from, with- 
out by the usual heayy wooden, bal- 
conies, common both in New and 
Old Spain, which appear to. have been 
invented. more for ,the \purpese of 
excluding the light. than admitsing it. 

In front of the housesand.on.each 
side, were large white terraced, pl 
forma, ,with shallow. stone., 
and. built,.in. flights, like gi 
stairs.on the hillside. On.thie the 
coffee was thickly strewed inthe 
red husk, or pulp, as it, is.ealled, to 
dry in,the.sun,. Little, Dicky took 
the berries to be cherries, until the 
pulp stuck in his little teeth... 

opposite hill had been cleared, 
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and. was covered with cofice bushes; 
and right below us, in the bottom of 
the deep ravine, a tree-skreened ri- 
vulet murmured and brawled alter- 
nately, as the breeze rose and fell 
over a rugged bed of limestone 
rock. 

In the northernmost nook of the 
cleared field, the negro houses were 
clustered below an overhanging 
rock like eagles’ nests, with blue 
threads of smoke rising up from 
them, in still spiral jets, until they 
reached the top of the breezy cliff 
that sheltered them, when it sud- 
denly blew off, and was dissipated, 
and, as usual, surrounded with 
—, star-apple, and orange trees. 

eyond these lay a large field of 
luxuriant guinea grass, covered with 
bullocks and mules, hike black dot. 
tings on green velvet. In every 
other direction one unbroken forest 

revailed, the only blemish on the fair 
ace of nature, was man; for, although 
the negroes that. we saw at work 
peared sleek and fat, yet, being most 
of them fresh from the ship, there 
was a savageness in the expression 
of their countenance, and im their 
half-naked bodies, that had nothing 
Arcadian in it. 

We wereall, especially the ladies, 
pretty well tired, and, after a com- 
foctable dinner, we betook ourselves 
to rest betimes.. Next morning at 
seven o'clock, we again mustered in 
force ia the breakfast room, and, the 
instant I entered, little Dicky, to my 
surprise, belted from Helen Hud- 
son's side, dashing away her hand 
from him angrily, and ran to me 
“ Captain, Miss Hudson tell lie.” 

“Dicky, mind what you say.” 

“Oh, yes; but yesterday she say 
—Dicky Phantom, you put on petti- 
coat and frock—to-morrow you put 
on.trowsers again,” 

“Oh, Dieky, Dieky,” cried Helen, 


laughing. 

fi Well, my dear boy, Miss Hudson 
must be,as goed as her word, and 
restore your trowsers—she does not 
mean te wear them, does she ?” 

“ Indeed, Dicky, Helem did quite 
right.to dress youas you are,” said 

Hudson, perceiving her daugh- 

ter alittle put out, “ your little trow- 
sers were all tar and pitch, and you 
are too young toleave off your frocks 
yet.” ‘ , n 
The child, although there was. no 
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help at hand, determined to show 
he would not be imposed on, so, 
like a little snake casting his skin, he 
deliberately shook himself, and with 
a wriggle of his shoulders slid out of 
his clothes altogether, and there he 
stood like a little naked Cupidon— 
“ Now I shall go and catch fis,” said 
the little fellow laughing; with that 
he toddled away into the basin of 
water, that was gurgling and splash- 
ing in the court-yard. I wish there 
had been a painter to have caught 
the group. There Sophie Du- 
quesné, and Helen Hudson, were 
running about the small walks of the 
rocky parterre, dashing the water 
spangles from the flowers with their 
light feet, and laughing loudly as 
they strove to catch Dicky, who 
kept just beyond their reach in the 
water, and with child-like joy was 
squealing and splashing them with 
water, while a perfect shower of 
spray descended on the beautiful 
urchin’s: curly pates the plantain 
leaves shaking in the breeze, and 


' cheekering the blue sky overhead. 


At length De Walden caught’ him, 
and swung hin out of the water by 
the arms into Helen Hudson’s lap. 

When breakfast was over; we 
again mounted our mules, to explore 
the neighbourhood towards the 
coast; for notwithstanding the tor- 
tuosity of the road we had come, 
we were not, Mr Hudson said, 
above three miles from the sea 
afterall. Listado, honest gentleman, 
chose to mount the smallest mule 
that could. be had; and as he was 
upwards of six feet high, he looked, 
as he paced along, more like an au- 
pe velocipede than any ‘thing 
else. 

After riding along for half an hour, 
in a path cut through the otherwise 
impervious wood, we came toa 
naked, storm-scathed, and sun-bak- 
ed promontory of grey stone; whieh 
beetled over the sea so abruptly, 
that the line: of: vision struck the 
water at least a mile beyond the 
beach, which: was thus entirely hid 
from our sight: The spot where we 
stood seemed: to be the eastern 
headland or cape of a small and 
most bay, which opened to 
our view dewn to leeward. Beyond 
us, out at sea, the water was 
ened by a fiery sea-breeze—to use 
the West» Indian phrase—the blue 
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water being thickly speckled with 
white crests, and from ‘the speed 
with which the white sails in the 
offing slid along their liquid way, 
like feathers, or snow-flakes floating 
down the wind, it might be called’a 
brisk gale. Every now and then a 
tiny white speck would emerge from 
under the bluff into sight, and skim 
away until lost in the misty dis. 
tance ; and a coaster from the offing, 
as she hauled in for the bay, would 
as suddenly vanish for a time, until 
she again appeared, diminished in 
the distance to a sea-bird, glidin 

slowly along the glaselike surface o 

the small bay, when she would fold 
her white wings, and become sta- 
tionary at anchor near the shippiag 
place, or Barquedier, as it is called. 

“ We must go down and see that 
fs a bay, n— Miss Hudson, 

mean—beg on” —— 

* We have not time, Mr Brail, to- 
day; we must return, as my father 
wishes us to visit some beautiful 
scenery-in the weeds; but we shall 
ride to it another day—only, why 
will you distress yourself about call- 
ing me Helen—why, I am Helen— 
everybody calls me Helen—withi- 
your formal Miss Hudson, and’ Ma-- 
demoiselle Duquesné. If you stick 
to such formalities, I will positively 
treat you to < few oc me tions sie 
guessings.” Here thi hin 
gave the true nasal way of Yonhs 
than himself. 

“ Well, well, agreed—Helen you 
shall be—my Helen!” She looked 
at me, and blushing, held up her fin- 
ger, and shook her head—as if she 
had said—* No; no—not quite yet.” 
My heart stopped a beat to ga 
ther » and then gave sucht — 
thought ea? Hay'ha, Maater Besfe- 

+ T-—* Ha, ha, Master ae 
niin [7% * 
‘We therefore: ‘returned lhome- 
wards, and having extended our 
Lighly?previtiod on ele and been 
b ‘by the scenery, we 
ft Jape met a pon 
the: lower piazza of the court 
the- east, 80. as: to ‘be screened from 
the Of the setting sun by’ thie 
roof of the’ lidtisei » « W SSR 

' The water of the elear in the 

centre of the yard was led away, on 


the side we sat on, in‘a little canal, 
amongst the roeks, out of which: it 
was hewn, and this was thicklp 
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planted with Totuses. We had dined, 
and the golden sky oVerhead began 
tobe spatigled with’ a briglit silver 
star here and there, ‘and the distant, 
and scarcely perceptible buzz of a 
solitary scout of a musquito, would 
every now and then suddenly in- 
crease to a'loud singing noise, as he 
reconnoitred your auricle—present- 
ly you heard the loud hum of a 
whole picket of them—the advanced 
guard of a host of those winged 
pests, which were thus giving token 
of the approach of evening. 

“Now, Mr Hudson,” quoth Lis- 
tado—*“ You have a beautiful situa- 
tion here, certainly; magnificent 
scenery, and a good house; fine 
water, and pure air—and a damna- 
ble quantity of musquitoes—beg par- 
don, ladies, for the lapse—but really, 
just as Tam expatiating, one of those 
devils has flown into my eye, half- 
a-dozen into my mouth, and—Lord, 
if a big fellow has not got into my 
ear, and is at this identical moment 
thundering away at the timpanum, 
as if he were a bass drummer!” 
Here our friend started up, and be- 
gan to dance about and shake’ his 

ead, as if he wotild have cast it 
into the pool. ; 

“Mr Brail,” said Helen, laughing, 
as soon as the Irishman had subsid- 

—*do you see how carefully 
those beautiful water-lilies have 
folded up their silver leaves before 
retiring to their watery pillows ?— 
there, that one nearest your foot has 
already sank below the water, and 
the largest, that is still gently moved 
by the small ripple that radiates 
from the splashing water in the mid- 
dle of the basin, will soon follow— 
See, it is gone”—and, one by one, 
the whole of the’ plants gra nally 
sank under the surface for the hight. 

I was struck with this)‘and 
ont by the tone and: m 
speaker, when suddenly the Totuses’ 


/ HiVTOo Ds 


sci- 


again emerged. - 
a! Heyday,” ‘said "De" Walden 
“your poetry is'all fost, ‘Mis¥ | Hud- 
i, the flowers don"t seeii td’ sleep 
sduind i the Watery piRlow you 

Ke of—they are all’ back to Have 
aiother peep at you.” I 
-« Probably they found ‘thelr beds 
were Hot imade, De' Walden,” tapped 


out Listado. * 


“Very extraordinary +—what ca 
that mean ?’’ said’ Sophie Duquesné. 
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“ My dear Miss Daquesné,” said 
Listado, “ I see I must give you some 
lessons in pronunciation still—why 
will you worry your R.’s so in your 
beauti-ful throat ?” 

“ It is my French accent, you 
know, and I cannot help it,” said 
the lovely creature, laughing. 

“ But really what zs this,” said 
Helen, and as she spoke, the jet gra- 
dually became weaker and weaker; 
the water in the pool rapidly sub- 
sided for a minute; and then, with 
a loud, gurgling noise, disappeared 
altogether, leaving the rocky bed 
dry, and the poor pet mountain-mul- 
lets walloping amongst the water- 
plants like so many silver wedges. 

“ Hillo,” shouted Listado, in ex- 
treme surprise—“ Hillo, who has 
stolen our purling stream ?—what 
the devil has become of the river, 
Master Hudson ?” This was a thing 
neither Mr Hudeon nor any one else 
could tell—that it had absolutely 
vanished as described was clear 
enough ; but just as the girls and De 
Walden ‘had secured the fish in a 
tub, the basin was again filled, as 
suddenly as it had been emptied, 
with the same loud gurgle, and in 
ten minutes one ebuild hot have told 
that any thing had happened. 

“There must have been some sub- 
terranean convulsion to produce this 
phenomenon,” said I. 

“ No doubt of it,” rejoined Lis- 
tado—*“ Old Nichclas had run short 
of water for his tay, and borrowed 
our beautiful jet for a little—but, 
hush! he has heard me, so sure 
as peas are pays in Ireland, and 
he has turned off the water again— 
Hush!” 

It once more disappeared in the 
same manner, and with the same 
loud, gurgling noise as before; but 
after the basin was dry this time, we 
distinetly heard ‘several distant re- 
ports, in the bowels of the earth, like 
the’ far-off reverberations of a can- 
non-shot amongst the hills. 

“There ‘was ‘no earthquake ?” 
said’ he, after we had a little re- 
covered from our surprise—no one 


’ had perceived it if there had been. 


“f should not'be surprised if this be 
the precursor of one, however,” he 


contintied, “after this long drought 
and ititense heat.” ” 
wo) gp DOligeio/ go) ae 


The following’ evening was’ the 
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one we had fixed on, according to 
previous arrangement, to ride to the 
beautiful bay lying within the pro- 
montory already described. 

The weather, as already hinted, 
for several weeks preceding this, 
had been uncommonly hot, even for 
that climate, and the earth was 
parched by intense drought. In 
many places in our rides we came 
upon fissures a foot wide, and se- 
veral fathoms deep, and the trees 
had, in general, assumed the hue of 
our English leayes in November. 
There had been several “ temblores 
de tierra,” or shocks of an earthquake, 
within this period—slight at first, 
but they seemed to increase in 
strength and frequency, as the dry 
weather continued, and it was there- 
fore reasonable to refer the sudden 
disappearing of the jet of water to 
some internal convulsion of this na- 
ture. 

On the day in question, there was 
not a cloud to be seen—a hot blend- 
ing blue haze hung over the land and 
water, through which every object 
trembled as if the earth and sea had 
sent up a thin smoke through inten- 
sity, of heat, 

The sun when he rose, and until 
high up in heaven, had the same red 
magnified disk, as. in a foggy winter 
patie: in England, anda lurid 
purple hue pervaded all nature, as if 
he had been suffering a temporary 
eclipse, while the usual sea breeze 
entirely failed. 

About noon every thing was deadly 
still,—the cattle had betaken them- 
selyes to the small river, where they 
stood chewing their cuds, as if over- 
powered with the density of the air. 
Not a bird was hopping in the trees, 
the very lizards were still, and the 
negroes. employed in cleaning the 
coffee pieces, worked in silence, in 
place of, shouting and laughing, and 
gabbling to, each other, as, is their 
wont—and when the driver.or black 
superintendent gave his orders, the 
few wordshe uttered sounded Joud 
and hollow, echoing from hill to hill, 
I gti hear. distinctly bes Bs ait 
on the opposite mountain side, situ- 
ated above.a mile aSpliponel vas 
persuaded at the same time, that he 
spoke in bis bash my and, with 


no greater exertion | 


the he, uted in 
common conversation. » @ very 
clink .of, the negraesi shoes, in. the 


rocky, soil was unaccountably dis- 
tinct and sharp, 

Several inexplicable noises had 
been heard during the forenoon from 
the head of the ravine, and once or 
twice a strong rushing sound like the 
wind amongst trees, passed over our 
heads, as if cohorts of invisible spirits 
were chargingeach other in theair. At 
other times, a gradually increasing 
subterraneous grumbling noise would 
spring up, at first undistinguishable 
from distant thunder, but, coming 
apparently nearer, it would end in a 
series of deadened reports, like a 
distant cannonade, and this. again 
was followed by. a sharp hissing, or 
hurtling, altogether different from 
the rushing noise already described, 
and resembling, that. made by the 
flight of a eongreve racket more than 
any thing else. But the most start- 
ling sound. of all. was, the, solitary 
wild cry of a,crane, now and then, 
which resembled for all the world 
the high note of a trumpet, blown 
short and quick. 

We. had all. been. puzzling our- 
selves with these appearances and 
strange noises during the forenoon, 
—some arguing that. hurricane was. 
impending, others that. they, be-. 
tokened an earthquake, but the still- 
ness continued without either occur- 
ring, and the day wore on very much 
as usual, 

In the evening, the sun was again, 
shorn..of his flaming beams, as. he 
sank in the west, and became mag- 
nified as,in the morning, by the haze 
into, a broad. moonlight globe, 

“ Come,” said our excellent host, 
“ we have had. 20, Ste ise to-day, I 
calculate, so let;us order the mules, 
and. ride to, Helen’s beautiful bay, 
that. she Bh le out; we shall at 
least breathe fresher, air there.” 

& said 


thy Papa, r¢ she, but, as 
ladies yanished, and goon reappeared: 
all, ready EL and set. 


off according! feet 
i shorting reached 
ir gl 
andhad, sheged, the shale cal, sey 
ag far ay the eye could neach, with. 
a bluish purples: The stars appeared. 
larger th e Gee) orp as 
T e ; i] i d€ tl Sise 
planet V Bo et ate upin. 








the east; looked Jike.a small moon. 
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We,, wound) dawnwards, along, 
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zig-zag path, hewn out of the rock, 
until we arrived at the beautiful 
white beach, which we had admired 
so much from above, 

The swell in the offing tumbled 
in long purple undulations, and as it 
broke on the rocky coast beyond 
the promontory, the noise was like 
the roar of a ay town, born 
oa the swell of the breeze. In the 
bay itself, however, all was still as 
death, and the surface of the sea was 
clear and calm as a mirror. 

The sun was still visible to us, but 
already everything was in shade on 
the opposite side of the bay—here 
‘about a quarter of a mile across, 
where the dark trees and bushes 
were reflected with startling dis- 
tinctness: There was noascertaining 
the water line in that direction, asthe 
bank was high and _ precipitous, and 
the foliage darkened down to the wa- 
ter’s edge ; the beachon our side end- 
ing at the head of the bay, where a 
‘small wooden wharf ran into the sea, 
alongside of which lay a shallop with 
her sails hoisted, but hanging mo- 
tionless on the spars. A solitary 
negro was walking slowly up and 
down this erection, smoking, his 
dark shadow in the water looking 
like his deppel ganger, or a familiar 
spirit, There was a large schooner 
lying right in the centre of the bay, 
very heavily rigged, and apparently 
armed, but I could see no one on 
‘deck at first; presently, however, 
there was a bustle on board of her, 
and two boats were hoisted out. 

** What schooner is that ?” I asked 
at Mr Hudson—he did not know—it 
must be some. coaster, he thought; 
but I was not sure of this, for all at 
once, under the cliff on the opposite 
side, we heard the sound of a ham- 
mer, and could see a forge at work, 
by the light of a primrose-coloured 

_jet of flame, spouting up as if under 
the action of a pair of bellows, that 
glanced on the water, and flashed 
on the hairy chest and muscular 
arms of a swarthy-looking fellow, 
-naked all to his trowsers, and on the 
<ney figure of a negro that worked 
the bellows for him. 


“* When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove,” 


sang Listado, but the sound of his 
own voice in the unnatural stillness, 
startled both himself and us, and he 
broke off abruptly. Next moment 
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the flame of the forge disappeared, 
and the sparks, like fire-flies, flew 
from a red-hot bar in all directions, 
under the strokes of the Cyclops we 
had seen at work, until the hissing 
iron became of a dull red, and gra- 
dually disappeared from my eye alto- 
gether; the clink of the hammer, and 
the groaning and asthmatic puffing 
of the bellows then ceased. A boat 
now put off from the schooner, and 
pulled in the direction of the forge, 

From the clash and tinkling of the 
materials, as they were taken on 
board, it was evident that the whole 
apparatus had been dismounted. As 
the people returned towards the 
schooner, we heard a voice hail 
them from her to make haste, as 
the person speaking “did not like 
the weather.’ 

The instant they got on board, 
another anchor was let go, topmasts 
and yards were struck, and had 
down on deck, boats were hoisted 
in, and other precautions were 
doubtless taking, which we could 
not see, from the bustle we heard, 
to ensure her riding easily through 
the coming night. Soon all was still 
again. The fire-flies now began to 
sparkle amongst the trees, when, as 
we turned to reascend the path by 
which we had come, De Walden 
said he thought the water of ‘the 
bay trembled, and that the ‘stars 
twinkled in it, but before I percei- 
ved any thing it was again calm as 
glass. Several fish now leaped out, 
as if startled, shattering the surface 
into circling and sparkling ripples, 
others skimmed on the top with an 
arrowy rush, and their heads above 
water, and several owls broke from 
the shelter of the bushes opposite 
with a hoarse screech, rustling the 
leaves, and after a struggling and 
noisy flutter at the start, flitted 
across to us, ruffling the glass-like 
bay with the breezy winnowing of 
their wings. 

“ What can all this mean?” said 
Listado. ‘“ Did you perceive any 
thing, Brail ?”. 

He was standing beside his mule, 
as he spoke, but none of the rest of 
us had dismounted. 

“No; did you?” 

“ I thought there was a slight 
shock of an earthquake just now ; 
but you might not have felt jt from 
being mounted. Tiere, listen!” 
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A rushing: ,as of a mighty wind, 
the same kind of Bt. od sound 
that we had heard from the wood, 
in the merning, now breezed up in 
the distance once more, mingled 
with which, a report like a distant 
cannon shot was every now and 
then heard. 

It was evident that some tremen- 
dous manifestation of the power of 
the Invisible was at hand, but none 
of us moved. Some unaccountable 
fascination held us riveted to the 
spot. What, indeed, was the use of 
flight. Where could we have hid 
ourselves from Him, to whom the 
darkness is as the noonday, and 
whose power pervades all space. 

The water in the bay now began 
to ebb suddenly, and retired about 
twenty paces, leaving a broad white 
sandy beach where before there had 
been but a. marrow stripe of pebbles. 
In another moment it again rushed 
in with a loud shading noise,—I coin 
the werd for the sound,—and then 
thundered against the rocks, as if the 
swell of the everlasting deep had 
been hove by a storm against the 
shore, flashing up in white smoke all 
round us over us. A huge mass 
of grey rock was detached from the 
cliff above, and thundering with in- 
creasing bounds, was pitched over 
our heads, distinctly visible between 
us and the sky, a pistol-shot into the 
sea, where it dashed its shadow in 
the water into fragments as it fell 
into the bay with a flash like fire; 
rotten branches and sand showered 
down in all directions, the dew was 
shaken like a fall of diamonds from 
the trees, the schooner’s crew shout- 
ed, birds and beasts screamed and 
bellowed, and the mules we rode 
started and reared as the earth qua- 
ked beneath their feet, and yelled 
forth the most unearthly squnds that 
ever issued from the throat of quad- 
ruped, The shallop at the wharf was 
dashed to pieces; the schooner was 
first dragged from her anchors by 
the sudden and tumultuous ebb, aad 
then hove with inconceivable vio- 
lence against theewharf, where I 
thought. she would have been 
stranded, but the retiring surge 
again floated her back, and the next 
regen she was fast drifting out of 


bay, 

We hastened home, where we 
found every thing in great confu- 
sion. The house was filled with 


dust, the walls and roof cracked in 
many places, and the wooden frames 
of the windows in two instances 
forced from their embrazures by the 
sinking of the walls. The field ne- 
roes were crowding round in great 
ismay, and the house servants were 
no less so; but amidst all this hub- 
bub—lo!—the beautiful fountain 
was once more bubbling, and hiss- 
ing,and splashing in its rocky basin, 
and amongst the leaves, as cheerily 
as if it had never intermitted at all. 
“ The old one has slaked his thirst. 
You see we have got back our purl- 
ing stream again, Mir Hudson,” said 
Listado. 


The ladies immediately retired, 
their nerves having been desperate- 
ly shaken ; and I for one was glad to 
ollow their ee 

On the following forenoon we 
once more took the road to Havannah. 
On. starting, it came to be my lot, 
purely by accident, of course, to as- 
sist Miss Hudson to mount her mule, 
and in the action it was equally natu- 
ral to squeeze her hand a little. I 
thought the squeeze was returned ; 
and “hillo! ” said I to myself again. 

The evening following our re- 
turn, Mrs Hudson gave a small 
party; and, recollecting the trans- 
action of the former day, as I took 
my partner's hand in the dance, for 
by another accident Miss Hudson 
was the lady, I thought I would 
see whether I was mistaken or not; 
so I tried the telegraph again, and 
gave her fair hand a gentle but sig- 
nificant pressure thistime. By hea- 
ven! it was now returned beyond 
all doubt, and I started, and blushed, 
and fidgeted, as if the whole room 
had seen the squeeze, while a thrill 
of pl ‘e—no, not pleasure; of — 
of—phood, what does it signify ; but 
it was something very funny and 
ah htful, at any rate. I looked at 
the Fair little woman, and, as if to 
make assurance doubly sure, I saw 
the eloquent blood mantling in her 
ark. and tinging her lovely neck 
like the early dawn in June. 

“ Oh Lord1'T am'‘a done man ; 
quite finished for ever anid aye.” 

“ Why, Brail, what the deuce are 
you after?” shouted Listado, as he 
thundered against me in a furious 
pirouette. “You are inevery bedy’s 
way, and your own too; mind, man, 
mind.” 


With that he again floundered 
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past me with his partner,,a boun- 
cing gitl) the daughter of an Ameri- 
can merchant, ef the place, contri- 
ving in their complex twirlifications 
not only to tread heavily on my toes 
with his own hoofs, but to hop his 
partner repeatedly over the same 
unfortunate members. 

Nothing worth recording happen- 
ed after this event for three weeks; 
or, rather, I thought nothing uncon- 
nected with it of any the smallest 
importance, until Mr Hudson one 
morning at breakfast asked Listado, 
who had just entered, and who was 
a very frequent visitor, if he had 
ever sore any thing more of Adder- 

ne Yes; De Walden.and I: have 
juat heard very surprising things of 
him., Tell it, De Walden; I have had 
such a long walk this morning that I 
am very sharp set. Coffee, if you 
please ; Brail, some of that fowl.— 
So.—Now, De Walden, about Adder- 
fang—you have nearly breakfasted, 
you know.” 

“ Come, De Walden,” said. 1; “let 
us hear the story, since we ean get 
nothing out of Listado there.” 

“ Out of me, Brail? youare mighty 
unreasonable; how the devil can 
you get any thing out of an empty 
vessel, which I am at this blessed’ — 
nuzzle—nuzzle—nuzzle. Here, in 
his zeal to stow his cargo, he be- 
came quite unintelligible, and I again 
asked the midshipman to enlighten 
us. 

“ Why, sir,” said he, “ I know no- 
thing regarding it, saving what Mon- 
sieur Listado éold me.” 

* Well, tell what L told you then; 
that’s a good. fellow.”—mumble, 
roumble, munch, munch; quoth our 
amigo. od tf 

** Brail, some of that ham ;+-go on, 
De Walden, will ye—dewil, take the 
fellow ;—Bread, if you:please; Mon- 
sieur. Duquesné—thank you... How 
deucedly huagry Lam, to; be sures— 
be cen A Cometh ete A 

The handsome boylaughed., “ Real- 
ly, Mr, Brail, L.donit. know. that any 
thiog I,have heard.can interest you. 
— Monsieur Listado, there has, been 
frequently.at the. prison, confabulat- 
ing withithe hangmam.”,.) o{) 60. 

‘Bah, ‘you be hanged yourself, 
Henry,” shouted our uprearious 
.. friend, with his mouth; full af bread 
and butter. gift 30 
*& “Well, he is the jailer at the gen- 
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teelest, then—and he, it seems, told 
him first.of all that Adderfang was 
unexpectedly better—then, that he 
was worse—then better again, until 
yesterday, when he told our accom- 
plished friend” -——. 

“ Henry; do you value your life, 
you villain?” said Listado, threaten- 
ing him with his knife in one‘ hand, 
and the bread in another, but still 
munching away. 

* To be sure I do, Listado, so let 
me get on. As I was saying, when 
he called yesterday—lo! the prison 
had been broken into, and the vil- 
lain stolen—that’s all.” 

“ All!” echoed I, “ why, there 
must have been connivance.” 

M. Duquesné smiled. “ AhjpMon- 
sieur Brail, de road—way you call, 
of dis country, and de habitants, you 
not know—l make no vonder not 
large at all—it has happen very cus- 
tomary.” 

“ And so it. has,’ said’ Mr: Hud- 
son; “the truth is, Mr Brail, that 
here im Havannah few people are ini- 
mical to the trade Adderfang was 
engaged in; on the contrary, it is 
all butopenly encouraged; nor have 
they any great horror even toa pi- 
ratical cruise now and then, #f_suc- 
cessful; and where could they. get 
such a determined fellow for a leader 
as this same Adderfang, who, I 
learn, was bred a sailor in» early 
life, although, for some years after 
his father’s death, he remained at 
home ? at least so said your man 
Lennox.” 

“ What a splendid specimen. of 
the powers of the garrote we have 
lost!’? quoth Monsieur Listado, still 
busied in making a most substan- 
tial meal; “but, my dear boy, flown 
the villain is, however it came 
about,:and before long he will be 
on the high seas once more, I make 
no manner of doubt, whether as 
slaver or pirate, heaven. knows.— 
You; of course, Master Brail, will 
rejoice at this, as I would at the es+ 
cape of a snared fox, which might 
afford sport another day; but, for 


one, I should be: deucedly, loath te- 


fall into his hands, that’s all.” 

“ Indeed I don’t,’:said 1; “no joy 
in the world -have J, that a seour- 
drel,, who. 


inches of:steel under my ribs, should 
escape.” 

* Prayy | Missi So 
Without noticing: 


ie,” baid he, 
e: interruption, 
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“ have you ever seen ‘him, this Ad- 
derfang ? Fine man—square shoul- 
ders—small waist—a piece of that 
yam, Mrs Hudson—thank you—but 
a regular Don Juan—a devil among 
the ladies—and—oh, Lord! I de- 
clare a bone has stuck in my throat.” 
Ce, ee ee * 

On that day week, I cannct say to 
my great joy, the frigate arrived from 
Jamaica. I was very curious to see 
how the Commodore would meet 
De Walden, but it seems the latter 
had written him to Jamaica, of 
which he never told me however, 
and there was no scene, although I 
could perceive the kind old man’s 
eye sparkle, and a tear of joy trickle 
down this furrowed cheek, when- 
ever he could steal what he thought 
an unobserved glance at him. How- 
ever, it was not my prevince to pry 
into his secret, if secret there was. 

The commodore now determined 
to seli the Midge ali standing, and to 
turn her crew over to Gazelle once 
more—and it was accordingly done. 

As old Dogvane came over the 
side, after having given up charge 
of her to the Spanish ‘sailors that 
came to take possession, he grumbled 
out—“ That same wicked little 
Midge an’t done with her buzzing or 
stinging either, or I mistake; she has 
fallen among thieves, or little better, 
that’s sartain, jidging from the sam- 
ple we have here,”’—eyeing the 
strangers,“ and I'll lay a pound of 
baccy, she will either be put in the 
contraband slaving on the coast of 
Africay, or to some worse purpose, 
among them keys and crooked chan- 
néliipbonwrays: I say, my: hear- 
ties;"*'turning to the Spaniards, 
“what are your masters agoing to 
do with this here feluccre ?” 

“ To rone between Jamaica and 
dis, wid goods—passengers—one tra- 
der tobe.” + a 

“ One trader—no honest one I'll 
venture—but all’s one to old Dog- 
vanes is Dinow eiils Js 

Next morning; De Waldencame to 
my room as’I was dressing; with a 
packet from: Jamaica, that had been 
sent to Batabano, and thence acrose 
the island to Havannah. I opened it, 
and had to read it twice ever before 
1 could comprehend the contents, or 
or pa what ‘the writer wanted to 

e at. 

To understand this: letter: suffi- 

ciently; be it knowm-that'the author 
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thereof *was'' suffering “atthe” tinie 
from gout im his: aud in-cea-’ 
sequence’ had to ‘employ ‘a’ brown 
clerk as an/‘amanuensis—a siniple 
creature, a¢ I afterwards found, when 
I came to know him, whose only 
qualification for his post was the 
writing, like al} his cast, a most 
beautiful hand; but, unfortunately, 
ino his blind zeal, he had given a 
little more than had been intended 
to stand as the text, by the ‘party 
whose signature was' ‘appended tu 
it; in fact;he had written down, vér- 
batim et literatim, ail that his master 
had said while dictating thie letter ; 
and the effect of the patchwork was 
infinitely ridiculous. The reason 
why the superflwous dialogue in it 
had not been“expunged by the lat. 
ter, was the loss of the spectacles, 
as stated. 


* Ballywindle Estate, Jamaica, — 
®.°* Such a date. 

“ My Dear Nepaew,—lI had let- 
ters from England, although none 
from youyou bey of slender man- 
ners. ‘Knowing’ how much I made 
of you when you were a little potato 
button—telling me, the devil fly 
away with this infernal gout, that 
makes me employa brown chap, who, 
they say, is somewhat like me about 
the snout, as an amanuensis—mind 
you spell that word now—and fortu- 
nately for you Ido so employ him, 
as he writes as beautiful a fist as one 
would like to see in a long winter’s 
morning, when the fog is thick— 
but,as I was saying, I had letters tell- 
ing me that you had gone out with 
your kit packed ima ready-made 
coffin; 'to the coast of Africa, with my 
excellent oldfriend Sir Oliver Oak- 
a who, as a recompense for a 

ife spent fr the service, had been 
sent to die ithe Bight’ of Benin— 
that's’ a parenthesis, mind—to ga- 
ther negroes from! others who ‘stele 
to prac: 
tice, the Gazelle, that! is. the ham” 
of the ‘cobmmodere’s' ship; although 
it is ptobable'youul kilow' ad: 
much,’ ‘haviag ‘beef’ six months on’ 
board of her’ frdny all detountexoput 
that’ ‘in’ a (parenthesis! also—was | to’ 
make the round Voy, 
toHavannah, and home. Judge, then, 
my great surprise whew; after trad. 


ging to Kingston; Ifound that! you’ 
were not there in the old frigate ‘at® 


all, but had been detached to Haran 
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nah in the tender; so, to drown my 
intment, f had a wet week 

with Sir Oliver and some Kingston 
friends, for it was the rainy season 
you must know, and devils are those 
same Kingstonians, in the way of gen- 
tlemanlike libations of tepid Madeira 
and cold claret, whereby I got ano- 
ther touch of my old remembrancer 
the gout, under which I am at this 
blessed moment suffering severely 
—I say, boy, bring me a rummer of 
Madeira sangaree, and a hot yam 
with the brown crisp, and well scra- 
ped, do you hear—well, I declare the 
skin of it is as beautiful ‘as a berry, 
and the mealy inside as fragrant as 
the dryest potato from Ballywindle 
in old Ireland—well, here’s the glo- 
rious and immortal memory, and 
onfound the Pepe; but never mind, 
although you may just confound the 
out too, when you are at it; but, as 
was saying, 1 came home with the 
gout brewing all the way, and got so 
wet one day, that I dreaded lest it 
should be driven into that fortress, 
or rather that citadel, the stomach— 
there’s a poetical image for you—so 
I took a warming, that is; I made 
another comfortable week ef it on 
my return home, just to keep up the 
circulation, and to drive the enemy 
—don’t be surprised at the militari- 
ness of my lingo—for I am colonel 
of the regiment of foot militia here 
—another parenthesis, Timothy— 
from the interior, and compel him 
to develope his strength in the out- 
works, or rather to retreat to them, 
which he, the gout, viz. has done 
with a vengeance, let me tell you, 
having clapperclawed what yeu 
would call my larboard peg, and my 
starboard fin, zigzagging ia his ap- 
roaches, as it were, a8 pegularly as 
auban er Cohorn—fair play, you 
know—a sound limb on each side, 
which isa mercy of its kind; for I 
hop from table to bed, and viee versa, 
wid balance myself the whole way 
like a ‘dancer, for I hate a 
crutch, and my servants are unani- 
mous with me in that same, as some- 
how I break one when Lam 
driven to it, over their woolly skulls, 
and that costs money—if you could 
ee up a cheap lot of lancewood in 
avannah, that would stand a wd 
—you might fetch me a hundred or 
gh, and bends,. and 
does’nt break like mahogany ercedar. 
“ Duriog my confinement, eld Ja- 
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cob Munroe, the storekeeper at Mon- 
tego-bay, called to see me, and get 
his account settled—he brought a 
handsome clergyman-looking man 
with him, dressed in black—ah, you 
may leave that out—he will 

as much, if I tell him he was q 
clergyman-looking person—whomhe 
introduced to me as Mister Len- 
nox, and who had arrived in one of 
the Cuba smugglers some days be- 
fore. Judge my surprise, when this 
young gentleman told me, with all 
the appearance of truth, that he had 
been a corporal of marines on board 
the Gazelle, although old Jacob call- 
ed him at first an officer of marines, 
forgetting to say whether commis. 
stoned or not—and had actually been 
with you in the Midge—how could 
you trust yourself in such a mussel- 
shell ?—until he had, through the in- 
terest of his friends at home, obtain- 
ed his discharge. 

“ He teld me the whole story of 
your being wounded, and taken into 
a Frenchman’s house, and being des- 
perately in love with some young 
American lady —but you know, Ben- 
jie, I dont like Americans—a Yankee 
girl, forsooth !|—put the Yankee gir) 
in a parenthesis—and a variety of 
other entertaining anecdotes, which 
made my heart yearn towards the 
only son of my dear sister, Jane, 
although you have had the misfor- 
tune to have a Scotchman to your 
father—but, poor boy, he can’t help 
that, so out with all about the Scotch- 
man—he was bern in Iveland any- 
how—for I am getting old now, Ben- 
jamin ; and although rich enough, I 
begin to feel desolate a , 
being without chick er child'@® cem- 
fort me, excepting some yellowham- 
mers—no, not you, Timothy—so 
write away, my good lad—that claim 
a sort of left-handed interest in.me 
here; but I have been kind te them, 
and no doubt must answer for the 
sins of my youth; but they are not 
just the sort of representatives one 
would wish to leave behind them; 
although, indeed, if this blessed state 
of things goes on at the pace it is 
doing at home, we may see a woelly- 
headed Lord ‘Chancellor shortly—! 
hepe he will have a civil tongae in 
his head—and a fiat-nosed, ding 
skinned Speaker of the honourable 
House. 

“ However, so far as I see, that 
will be a while yet; and, in the 
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meantime, I want you to invalid, if 
you can do so honourably, for we 
are now in a state of peace, and no 
scope, so far as I can judge, in your 
service as heretofore. But as.lama 
reasonable man, and so are’you ; and 
as | may not like you after all,when 
Ido see you, I think it but fair to 
send you the enclosed notarial copy 
of a bond in your favour for L.10,000 
sterling, as a sort of compensatien 
for the measure I recommend, 7f you 
take it, which expresses in the body 
of it, a8 you see, that it is only to 
become Onerous on me, when you 
arrive in my house here, after ha- 
ving invalided, as aforesaid. Now, 
Benjie, dear, if you are conscious 
that yoware agentiemanlike, plea- 
sunt, honourable, young fellow, that 
can ride a bit, and shoot, and drink a 
bottle of claret now and then—alas ! 
there are no foxhounds here—fox- 
hounds in a parenthesis again—come 
to me and your ploughshare 
into a pruning-hook—no, that’s not 
it—your ploughshare into:a bill-hook 
—no, and that’s not it neither—your 
bill-hook into a pruning-hook—bab, 
botheration—if you are all that I ask 
you, and what my nephew oug/t to 
be by descent, and be d——d:to him 
—if, in one word, you are agentleman 
—come to me, man—come and com- 
fort the poor desolate old fellow, 
who is pining in his helpless days for 
the want of something to love; and 
who, since he made up his mind to 
write for you, is every moment grap- 
pling you to’his Irish heart, in joyous 
anticipation, with hooks of steel. 
Write me immediately, and follow 
yourself as'soon as you can—or you 
may fellow yourself first, and let 
your letter come after—and enclosed 
you have‘also a draft on Mr M—— 
fer 1000 dollars as earnest, and to 
lear you at Havannab. 

“ Regards to Sir Oliver, who will 
by this ttme—no, write that time— 
that ‘is, the time when he will get 
this—be with you, and to young 
Denovan—a prime boy that same 
Donovan ‘would make, with a little 
training, ‘as ever carried.a shamrock 
in his hat-band; ‘ora shilelah in his 
fist—and old Sprawl, I love the rum- 
looking, warm-hearted creature, be- 
cause he dikes you—what-shall | 
ever dislike ‘that you love, Benjie ? 
—so believe me, your attached 
uncle, LatHom Frencue.” 


a 
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“ P. S.—The post is just.going off 
to Montego Bay, so I have no time 
to correct this; nor, indeed, could 
I read it over if I.had time, as I 
have mislaid my spectacles—so ex- 
cuse blunders.” 


Here was a new vista opening up 
with a vengeance—so, after havin 
read over the letter repeatedly, 
determined to submit it at once to 
Mr Hudson, who I knew to be a 
clear-headed man, notwithstandi 
his guessings and calculations, an 
friendly withal. He theught the 
advice given sound. 

“ And as a proof, of it,” said he, 
“if my sen William ;had such an 
offer made to him, I would mot he- 
sitate a moment in recommending 
him to accept it. .Indeed, you are 
in a great measure in duty bound to 
obey the only kinsman you have, by 
yourewn account, in the world, who 
can be ef service to you, especially 
when he. counsels .you so reason- 
ably.” 

1 will;mot; conceal that many a 
fond hope fluttered about my heart, 
as I reflected what this new state.of 
things might bring about; and that 
very morning I struck while the iron 
was hot, and like a very wise -per- 
son, I took Miss Helen Hudson, of 
all people on earth, te my councils, 
and asked Aer advice, forsooth. 

“ Helen, what would you advise 
me todo?” 

“ Benjamin, I cannot advise—I am 
a simple girl—but whatever you 
may do,.or wherever you may be— 
heaven knows ”’~htr voice faltered 
—‘ heaven knows your happiness 
will ,always be,” &e. &c. &c. So 
she burst into tears, and I caught her 
in my arms, and—oh Lord, what a 
devil ef a bother this same love 
is] 

“Now, Helen,’ said I, “ let us 
compose ourselyes—I am as yet.in 
a cmanner, unknowa, to you ; but to 
convince you that,I:am an honour- 
able man, all-that,J ask is, that you 
shall hold this, ement sacred, 
until 1,¢can communicate with my 
uncle. If he makes-satisfactory set- 
tlements, I will ,then immediately 
return, and throw myself at your 
feet; if he does not, 1 will still.pre- 
fer my suit, but you shall not be 
bound by your promise. So now, 
my Helen.” 








490 
“ Yes,” said the darling girl, as 
she ruse, smiling through her tears 


like—oh, all ye gods, tor a simile, 
but never mind—from the sofa 
where we had been sitting—“ yes; 
your Helen now, Benjamin.” 

“ Heyday,” quoth Mrs Hudson, 
as she entered the room; “ here’s a 
scene. Why, Helen, you have been 
weeping, I see—and Mr Brail!— 
Now what is wrong? Tell me, dear- 
est?” 

** Oh not now, mother—not now. 
Come with me—come, and I will 
tell you all.” 

And as they passed towards the 
door, who should stumble in upon 
us but Monsieur Listado. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs Hudson— 

ee ae Halloo—and is it off 
they are, without so much as a bow, 
or—Brail, what is the meaning of all 
this ?—Miss Hudson is weeping, as 
Iam a gentleman. You cannot have 
been uncivil to her—it is impossible. 
But, Benjamin Brail, much as I 
esteem you, if [ thought” —— 

“ Out of my way; ‘you ‘trouble- 
some blockhead,” said fin the hurry 
of the moment’; and I’brashed past 
him and fied to my own room, with 
the most comical! mixture of feelings 

ossible. It was full half an hour 

efore I could control them, and re- 
cover my composure; and I had just 
begun to subside into my every day 
character, when I received a mes- 
é from Mr Hudson, to whom his 
wife had communicated all that had 
passed between his daughter and 
me. I never can forget the anxiety 
I felt to construe the expression of 
his face, when’! fitst entered the 
room, It was favourable, heaven be 
thanked. : abi: 

“Mr Brail, | know what has pass- 
ed betwee! you ‘and’ Helen,”—oh 
Lord, thought L—* 1’ wor a ‘have 
been ‘better’ pledsed, “had” you ‘ex- 
plained yourself either? to Mrs Hud- 
son or me, before matters bed ne 
sd’ far; but’ this anadt, Ve helped 
now. He pause dua while. 
“ From: what I iknow ‘of you, Mr 
Bidilj t"have)inhee' donsidabee’ tH 
you, I rejoice to say; than’ 1'Eyér had 
before’ fa any ‘young’ im 
known’ for’ so short. a per 


iod.” 


bowed. “And your véry ‘prident ’ 


proposals to my daughter . argue 
you possessed of sound discretion.” 
Beyoud sy topes, thought J." So 
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I calculate you had better. let me 


see that same letter of your 
uncle’s again that I read before, 
and we will also take a look at the 
bond.” 

Here shone out the Yankee; but 
he was using no more than common 
circumspection, in a matter inyol- 
ving his daughter’s happiness 0 
largely. Both were submitted “to 
him, and on the morrow we were to 
hold a grand palaver on the subject. 
He had left me, and I had just dress. 
ed for dinner, when rh Dig? tap 
was heard at my door, and an officer 
of the American frigate presented 
himself with a grave face at the 
door. 

“Beg pardon, Mr Brail; I am 
sorry our friend Listado should 
have pressed me into the service in 
this matter; but I pray you to be- 
lieve that I shall be most happy, if I 
can be instrumental in making up 
the quarrel, without resorting to ex- 
treme measures.” 

“ Here’s a coil,” thought I. “ Mr 
Listado ! a quarrel? I have no quar, 
oe with Mr Listado that I am aware 
of.” 

“ My dear sir, I am_ afraid he 
thinks otherwise. Here is his let- 
ter,” said the American, handing it 
to me. 

“Let me see.” 

I opened it. 


“ Sin—I am as little given to take 
unnecessary offence a8 any man; 
but as Lhave good reason to believe, 
from what I saw, that you have 
affronted Miss Hudson ; and as I am 
quite certain you have slig m 
I request you will either apologize to. 
her and myself”—(her and myself, 
indeed, interjected 1)—“ er give me, 
a meeting to-morrow morning, at apy, 
hour most. convenient for you, that 
does not ifterfere with. kfast.—, 
I retain, your humble séFvant, 

: “Laurence Listano,;, .. 


“Now, Mr. Crawford,” ‘paid. 
“this is a mighty ridiculous affair, 
altogether.’ I'am not aware,.as 1, 
said be ore, of having given Listado., 
any vce 3; and what he can mean,, 
by. atte ae fasten this. very, 
unecessary quarrel on me, I cannot 
ory if 3 Ai toaiy ok bus gag 

cle far °as his own Injy a58,8 e 
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am authorized to say, that he per- 
ceived. you were confused at the 
time, and did not well know, appa- 
rently, what you were about; so he 
makes no account of your conduct 
to himself, but the affront to Miss 
Hudson.” 

Here Wilkam Hudson entered, 
with a knowing face ; and on bein 
informed by Crawford what ha 
happened, he burst into a long fit 
of Janghter. Crawford looked aghast, 
and was beginning to get~angry, 
jnstas Hudson found his tongue. 

“ Now, Crawford, back out of this 
absurd aflair altogether ; why, surely 
Iam the man to take up my sis- 
ter’s quarrel, if quarrel there must 


“T’ll be d——d if you or any man 
shall take up her quarrel, now since 
[have made it mine,” quoth Lis- 
tado, as he entered the room. 

“What brings you here, in the 
name of all that is absurd,” said 
Hudson. 

“Why, William, I was thinking 
that the loud laughing possibly por- 
tended some fresh insult; at any 
rate, from the time Crawford was 
taking to fix matters, 1 began to 
fear that the quarrel might miss fire 
after all.” 

“Be quiet now, Listado,” said 
Hudson, still laughing ; “who ever 
saw a matter of this kind managed 
by the principals. Lam Brail’s se- 
rar eave me to deal with Craw- 
ord.” 

“Well, Brail,” quoth Listado, ad- 
dressing me direct, to my great. sur- 
prise, “let you and I sit down here, 
until our friends there fix when and 
where we may shoot each. other 
comfortably ;”” and he hauled me 
away by the button-hole 48 famili- 

as ever. 


The twoJieutenants walked to the 
other en the room, where Craw- 
ford’s' face 800n became as joyous 


4s Hudson’s had been; and both of 
them had to turn their backs on-us, 
aid apply their handkerchiefs . to 
their mouths to conceal. their feng 
ter, At length they mustered suffi- 
an Hates te ivonde to,,turn 

Wards us, and approach} but every 
now and than’ thoes Was TVitidex 


involuntary jerk o: son’s. shoul- 


of Hic 

~ and My beeing oF i cprerows. 
aco t os, that 

thewed hol aimee Cite. for : 
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ficult it was for him 
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to refrain from a regular | explo«. 
sion, 

“If L. understand ; you, rightly,’ 
began Crawford, slowly and sedate-, 
ly, “‘ addressing his principal, you do 
not press for an apology on account 
of any slight to yourself in this mat- 
ter, whether intentional ,or not,.on 
the part of Mr Brail?” 

“ Certainly not—by no manner of 
means—I have a great regard for 
him, and I am convinced he. intend- 
ed none. I perceived he bad been 
pushed off his balance, some how or 
other, and I can allow for it.” 

*‘ Then the whole quarrel depends 
on this: He has,; according ;to. your 
belief, affronted Miss. Hudson ; he 
must therefore either apologize for 
what he said or did ¢o.her, or turn out. 
with you?” 

“Do you know,.Crawfond,” said 
our friend, rubbing his, bands, “ you 
are a devilish clever, fellow; you 
have hit it to a /nicety, upon my ho- 
nour.” 

“ Well, now,” .quoth Crawford, 
turning to mé, “ will:you, Mr Brail, 
to save further: bother, make this 
apology to Mr, Listado.?” 

“ No,” said 1, deliberately, and 
with a strong emphasis, 

“ That’s right, Benjie,” quoth Lis- 
tado, as if the certainty of the quar- 
rel was now put beyond. all doubt, 
“Didn’t I tell, you that he.would 
make noapology ? Now,mind you, 
don’t interfere. with the. breakfast 
hour to-morrow, Crawford, as 1 am 
invited to come here.” 

Hudson could stand it no longer. 
—“ Pll tell you.what, my..dear, Lis- 
tado, I have my nister’s, Mise Helen 
Hudson’s, commands, that nosing 
more. be done, in this; matter ; an 
farther, that, se far from Mr Brail 
having affronted her, ;he; really paid | 
her the most. profound, compliment 
thet POF man; Cal, pay (to; 

ady. bed e1sitagm s1oted am TO go 

* As how, 80, miasegings 27 guoth, 
Listada, ayith a.most, vinegar grip, ,, 
although . speeey sPuzsh , ah, the ». 
same times <8 ada faw hea 

“To plain, Enelish, ten, Laurence, “ 
Mr Brail. had. just,’as, you enter, 
ed, asked my sister ;to--—to marry ; 
him, Sotish’ vik et, alasngoga 
Listado’s face altered-—his jaw fell. - 
— Marry jim! Lthought so; why, ; 
this is worsé and worse. Now,’I 


y 





will pink him, by Jupiter! Marry 
him, indeed! While Laurence Lis- 
tado lives she shall be compelled to 
do no such thing. I am a man of 
some fortune, and, as you all know, 
I am desperately in love with her 
myself; so fix time and place, and 
damn the hour of breakfast new en- 
tirely. I will shoot him—any time 
—now—across that table. Oh Brail! 
you incomparable hyp ’’—— 

“ Hush! hush!” said Hudson, 
clapping his hand on Listado’s 
mouth; “ hush! he has not only had 
the insolence to ask her to marry 
him—j{here Listado elenched his 
hand, bit his lip, and gave three or 
four tremendous strides to the other 
end of the room)}—not only has he 
asked her to marry him, but he has 
been accepted!” 

Poor Laurence faced right round. 

“ Say so again; and——Poo, Hud- 
son, you are jesting with me; but 
here comes. Mrs Hudson. am, 
has Mr Brail had the audacity to ask 
your daughter in + myo And has 
she had the egregious folly to accept 
him in preference to your servant, 
and her humble admirer, Laurence 
Listado,?” 


Mrs Hudson looked, at. me, and 
then at her son, and then at me 
much as to say—‘ very 
indelicate conduct this, on your part, 
at any rate’—at length, “ Mr Brail, 
I am thunderstruck—how came my 
daughter to have been made the sub- 
ject of a brawl ?—was this”—— 

“ My dear mother,” chimed in her 
son—* it is all a mistake—Brail is 
not to blame, and no more, is Lis- 
tado—say, has Helen. Hudson ac- 
cepted Brail, or has she.not?” 

* She certainly has accepted him 
—on conditions.” 

Listado’s eyes, during this. col- 
loquy; were, riveted. on Mrs, Hud- 
sen’s _ When she uttered these 
words, he slowly, turned. them on 
me, and while the tears hopped over 
his cheek, he advanced, and took my 


hand.. 9MKe Si sh om 
-vf:Brail, I wish you joy-—from my 
soul, I de—even although I—curse 
it, never mind—but, man, could you 
not take Sophie Duquesné ?—yet— 
even at the: Gennedh hanes Benja- 
min ?—it would mightily oblige me, 
do.you know.” 

Ksmiled. i 

“ Well, well, I have been a fool; 
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and I have ill-used you, Brail, but I 
am sorry for it—so, Ged bless: you, 
my dear bey—you are a fortunate 
fellow ’—and, se saying, he ran out 
of the room, without saying good-by 
to. any one. 

Next morning, I had a visit fron 
him, before I got out of my bed. He 
came into my room with a most lu. 
dicrous, serio-comic expression of 
countenance, and drawing @ long 
sigh, he sat down on a chair by my 
bedside without uttering a word. 

As I had not forgotten his strange 
conduct the day before, I thought I 
would let him have his own way, 
and leave him to break ground first: 
He sat still about a minute longer, 
and then clasping his hands together, 
with his Barcelona most pathetically 
sticking out between his fingers—he 
turned round, and looked at me with 
his great prominent eyes. 

“Deo I look as if I had been wee 
ing, Benjamin—are my eyes bl 
shot?” 

“* They are certainly inflamed,” 
said I, rather shortly. 

“ Ah,” said he, in a small, dolor- 
ous whine—“ I knew it, Benjie—my 
heart is as soft thie. morning as a 
waxy potatoe. | was a great, big 
fool last evening, Brail, and I don’t 
think I am much wiser te-day, and 
all for a little, hook-nosed, dumpy 
woman. De you know, I took the 
affair so deeply to heart, that I went 
home, and drank three bottles of 
claret solus, and afterwards topped 
off with hot brandy grog?” (Avery 
sufficing reason for your bl 
eyes, thought 1),—‘“ and I believe E 
will f° hang myself.” 

“ Poo, poo—hang cats and blind 
puppies; man,” said I. “Come; 
come, now, Listade—yeu are not 
here to renew our quarrel, or rather 
your quarrel, for I deelaze J have 
none with you—but whybri fs Mise 
Hudson on the carpet again? She 
did not deceive you, Listado—you 
know she never gave you any em 
co ment.’’ wid 

# did not deceive me; certainly 
but did she not persave: that: I ad 
mired her; so why did she allowme 
to deceive myself 2? i 

I laughed ou 1 a atid 

ou are expec too.much:at 
hands ofa arcane whe of course 
is accustomed to admiration. She 
was not aware you. ape er: 

ion 
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very tender regard for her; why, it 
was only three days ago at breakfast 
that you broke off in the middle of 
a beautiful compliment to her eye- 
brow, which is certainly the werst 
feature in her face, to ask for a plate 
of broiled hamaand eggs. You may 
rest assured, my dear Listado, that 
Miss Hudson never dreamed you 
were in love with her—and, in sober 
earnestness, are you, now ?—come, 
out with it.” 

He looked at me, with the stran- 
geat twinkle of his eye, then slewing 
his head from side to side, he twitch- 
ed up ene corner of his mouth, as 
he said—* Will you, or will you not, 
take Sophie Duquesné, Brail?—Lord, 
man, she is the finer woman of the 
two, and surely you have known 
neither of the girls long enough to 


have any peeuliar preference.” 
The idea. of my swopping my be- 
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trothed wife, as one would do a 
horse, merely, forsooth, to oblige 
him, was exceedingly entertaining. 

“ Really, Listado, you are a most 
curious animal—I have told you No 
—and I reiterate, No.” 

‘** Well then, Brail, may the devil 
fly away with you and your dearie, 
for I was not in love after all—I am 
sure I was not, although I confess 
being at one time very near it—so 
all happiness to you, my darling. 
De you know, Benjie; that I have 
been quizzing you all this while?” 

I did not know it, nor did I believe 
it, but, by way of letting him down 
gently, I said nothing; and that very 
day, | underwent the necessary exa- 
mination by the ship’s surgeon, was. 
———— — and next —_— 
ing I secured my passage in a 
ma Trader, that oa to sail for. 
Jamaica that day week. 
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Ir was in the course of a lon 

téte- d-téte ramble that I first | 

from Amelia these particulars of 
the histery of Forteseue with which 
she was herself acquainted. The 
father of Eustace had been the pro- 
prietor of a small estate in one of 
the south-western provinces of the 
sister island; the greater part of 
which, being fond of agricultural 
pursuits, he kept in his own hands, 
letting off the remainder to tenants 
at an easy rent. Im no science, per- 
haps, has real or fancied improve- 
ment made greater progress of late 
years than in that of husbandry ; and 
although the substitution of mecha- 
nical for manual labour had not then 
reached the height it has since at- 
tained, h had been done to ex- 
cite among the lower classes consi- 
derable distaste for inventions which 
they conceived calculated to deprive 


them of e t. a Fertes- 
cue, n ofa tive turn, 
was ae principal encouragers 


of these ingenious 

i to the dissatis —* = 
am neighbours, many whom 

doubtless would consider the 

cation. of: traces to: a ‘plough an im- 

Plous interference with the — 

of Providence, which had furnished 


the horse with a tail to tie it te. The 
patronage which he extended te ma- 
chinery made him unpopular ; the 
expulsion of an idle and dissolute 
tenant cost him his life: Three 
months had not elapsed from thé 
date of the ejectment alluded to, 
when his habitation was entered at 
the dead of night by a band of ruf- 
fians, and the sun, whieh had gilt. 
with its declining beams the cheer- 
ful, comfortable- ng homestead 
of Mount Kavenagh, rose on a black- 


ened pile of smoking ruins, from - 


which the scorched remains of the 
owner ee re be nee, 
the seu a ep- 
fonctions, ip purehabp prodaned by a 
blow from.ascythe or pole-axe. The 
half consumed bodies of his wife and 
two infant childrenweresubsequent- 
ly diseovered, and alk consigned -in- 
the same day to the same grave. OF 
the domestics, two,'who had ventu- 
red te raise their hands-in' defence 
of * theomaster,” had also perished 5 
the rest, “the: nurse, had 


saved themselves by flight, the latter 


with her the young Eustace, 


but net before the terrified child had 
witnessed with horror the*destruc- 
tion of both hissparentsy His ‘very’ 
escape, indeed, appeared a miracle, 
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and could only be accounted for on 
the presumption, that a story, which 
came some time after to be whis- 
red about, had its foundation in 
fact. This secret tale insinuated 
that Edith, who so courageously 
carried off the only surviving scion 
of her master’s stock, was aided in 
eluding the general massacre by a 
devoted swain of her own, who had 
carried his regard for her so far as 
to become a member of the marde- 
rous crew principally for the pur- 
pose of preserving hisinamorata. The 
truth or falsehood of this account 
Edith would never admit or deny, 
even to Lady Manningham, who re- 
ceived her and her protegé, and in 
whose family the young Fortescue 
was thenceforth brought up. Frede- 
ric Stafford, then her only son, was 
delighted with a companion of his 
own age, while Matilda, the daugh- 
ter, soon learned to feel for the 
youthful stranger an affection of even 
a stronger nature than that which 
she experienced towards her own 
more boisterous brother; and when 
the boys, under the superintendence 
of a private tutor, were at length re- 
moved to a public school, it may be 
doubted whether, in spite of the 
acknowledged depression produced 
among young gentlemen and their 
mamas by the recurrence of “ Black 
Monday,” her little heart were not 
the saddest in the family. These 
feelings were more than returned 
by the object of them. During his 
vacations, Matilda was the cherished 
companion of his walks, his sports, 
and, to a certain extent, even of his 
studies ; while the more giddy Fre- 
deric, an utter stranger to that me- 
lancholy pensiveness which, from 
the fatal night so memorable in his 
history, had never entirely faded 
from the countenance of his friend, 
failed not constantly to rally him on 
account of what he designated his 
“ apron-string propensities.” 
ime flew tapidly on. Lord Man- 
ningham’s regiment was ordered on 
foreign service, and as the place of 
its destination was one of those co- 
lonies, the distance of which from 
the mother ome —- oe 
vent c of tr u e, 
pon sethaet enidles aa up his mind 
to bid a long adieu to his family. 
To this arrangement his attached 
wife could by no means be brought 
to consen'. Though occupied by 
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the cares attending a young family, 
which, since Fortescue’s introduc- 
tion, “ had increased, and was in- 
creasing,” she hesitated not to de- 
clare her unalterable resolution of 
accompanying her husband wherever 
his duty might call him. Inwardly 
rejoicing at a determination which 
his heart sanctioned while his head 
disapproved, a but half-reluctant 
acquiescence was wrung from the 
Viscount, and the whole family em- 
barked together, including Frede- 
ric, for whom his father had now 
procured a commission in his own 
corps. Unwilling to be separated 
from almost all the friends he had 
ever known, Eustace earnestly en- 
treated to be allowed to accompany 
them; but this his guardian posi- 
tively refused, as well as his request 
to be permitted to enter the army 
at all, till time should decide whe- 
ther the wish which he expressed to 
that effect were indeed the offspring 
of a decided preference for a mili- 
tary life, or only one hastily and in- 
considerately adopted, in the hope 
of still remaining among the friends 
of his youth. Perhaps it might have 
been better for Fortescue had his 
inclinations not been thwarted. It 
is true, that for some time after the 
departure of the Staffords, he con- 
tinued to apply himself to his stu- 
dies with a greater share of indus- 
try than nine-tenths of his equals in 

e, and that he derived from his 
ability and application much solid 
and useful information; but it is 
also true, that in spite of what our 
* New Lights” may aver, the fruits 
of the tree of knowledge are not all 
of a wholesome description ;—many 
bitter crabs are to be found among 
its pippins; and poor Eustace ga- 
thered but too many of a kind, to 
mizds of a temperament like his, of 
all others, perhaps, the most delete- 
rious. I have already alluded to 
the melancholy turn which his dis- 
position had taken—the natural 
effect of the catastrophe he had wit- 
nessed, and so narrowly escaped. 
The tales of Edith, herself a mine 
of legendary lore, had not, even in 
his childhood, tended to diminish 
his propensity to the sombre and 
o nee ge and > 
shees, warnings of good angels 
and the shrieking of bad ones, 


[Oct. 


“ black spirits and white, blue spi- 
rits and grey,” omens, proghostica- 
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tions, and. presentiments of death 
or desolation, with all the mysteri- 
ous machinery of an invisible world, 
formed no slight portion of Edith’s 
creed, .The very act which drove 
her and her foster-child from the 
paternal hearth, had been as plainly 
predicted to her, as death-watches, 
dreams, and candle-snuffs could sha- 
dow it forth; nor can it befor one mo- 
ment supposed, that all this valuable 
stock of information on supernatu- 
ral subjects should remain a secret 
from him, whom the very fact of 
her having saved his life had con- 
tributed doubly to endear. It 
is true that Lady Manningham did 
much to neutralize this delicious 
poison, while added years did more. 
Early impressions, however, are 
not easily effaced; visionary mu- 
sings continued occasionally to body 
forth to his mind’s eye “ the forms 
of things unseen ;” nor could For- 
tescue ever entirely divest himself 
of certain undefinable feelings re- 
specting influences and intelligen- 
ces aboye mere: mortality, more 
nearly allied to superstition than éx- 
perience. Whether Eustace might 
not, haye eventually outgrown this 
unlucky, twist in his moral organi- 
zation, as reason and education came 
more fully inte play, is a point dif- 
ficult to be decided; as, after the 
departure of his friend Frederic, 
he formed an acquaintance, which 
soon ripened into intimacy, with a 
young man, whose turn of mind did 
much to resuscitate and encourage 
the half-extinguished. errors of his 
own, Henry Lambert, the only son 
of a Sectarian father, was a few years 
older than Eustace. He had early 
imbibed the wildest fancies of the 
enthusiastic Swedenborg, and. be- 
eame deeply yersed in all the half- 


crazy, mysticism of big followers. the ete 
eam | sr tde ® phi eWorld. The Kind- 
imagery of his own immaterial world, . Hess oP Hi 


Dreams, visions, and all the fantastic 


; 


were poured by wholesale into the 
ready ears of his new friend, Ona 


Soil already so well prepared, such’ 


seed. could not fail. of taking root, 
and banging forts fruit in rank and 

ecocious abundance. Sympathy 
ee ame. the, cohnec mig diekPotvech 
them, and, toge rt ey. plunged 
into the most.rec epenttralia of 


ter genius.of I 
long slept up 
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seemed to awaken from his nap, but 
not before’ great,’ ‘and; ‘to’ a certain 
extent, irrepatablé,’'miselief had 
been ‘done ‘to bis’ charge. » ‘The 
friends were ‘separated’ before the 
rosycrucianism—if ‘there be sucha 
word—of one of them, at least, was 
quite complete. ‘Lambert, whose 
singular opinions had begun to ma- 
nifest themselves in certain extrava- 
gancies of manner and conduct, was 
closeted one fine morning with ‘his 
tutor; a longer interview with the 
provost succeeded onthe following 
day ; and on the next, he took his last 
farewell of Cambri Eustace, 
thus deprived of the associate of his 
pursuits, oncé more felt alone in the 
world; he, too, had undergone the 
ordeal of an ‘enquiry, naturally sug- 
gested by his known intimacy with 

ambert, but in him’ am wnderstand- 
ing, origimally’ by no means feeble, 
had battled'strongly with its insidious 
enemy. ‘Where the fatally perverted 
intellect of his ally had rioted in full 
assurance, he had ‘paused in doubt, 
and even im ‘dismay.’ ‘The result of 
his examination was so far favour- 
able, that his superior found little to 
blame, much'to pity, but enough to 
fix him inthe opinion that an entire 
cane of scene and pursuits was in 
the highest degree advisable for the 
health of the young ore meee 
mental as well as corporeal.’ For the 
present, however, he contented him- 
self with Writing his opinion to the 


‘guardian of his pupil. Some months 


elapsed, and at length the very day 
whith acquainted tace that his 
poor friend Lambert’ had ‘been con- 
sir ed toa lunati¢ ‘asylum, brought 
hia? ‘dlso’ Lord ‘Mannitigham’s con- 
sett that hé’shotild‘embrace a mili- 


“tary Tife,"and°a few weeks saw him 


etted tOUH ensigndy. Thus, at 
e art of hinetéen, Puistace Fortes- 
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study, theoretical as well as practi- 
cal, of his new profession. For 
many of the high-spirited and inge- 
nuous youths, with whom he was 
now thrown into contact, he concei- 
ved a regard as sincere as reciprocal, 
nor was it without some feelings of 
regret that he at length received 

rmission to absent himself from 
his regiment, on being appointed 
aid-de-camp to his noble guardian, 
now a general officer, and whose ta- 
lents, civil and military, had pointed 
him out to the Government at home 
as peculiarly calculated for a high 
command in a country where diplo- 
macy was at least as requisite as 
strategetics. India, the theatre on 
which the powerful resources of 
Lord Manningham’s mind were now 
to be displayed, was, at this period, 
in a very ticklish state. A formida- 
ble combination among the native 
chiefs was more than suspected ; the 
nature and extent of the confederacy 
was as yet but imperfectly under- 
stood, enough however was known 
to prove, that the prosperity, and 
even the very existence, of our set- 
tlements in the East were menaced. 

A cool head, a quick eye, and a 
vigorous arm, were imperiously call- 
ed for, and Manningham, who had 
given ample proofs of uniting in his 
own person the qualities of the 
statesman and the soldier, had pro- 
ceeded to the Carnatic. 

When Fortescue, too, reached the 
banks of the Hoogley, he found the 
family of his benefactor plunged in 
the deepest affliction. Frederic, his 
early friend, was no more. A fever, 
contracted by imprudently bathing 
while his blood was in a high state of 
fermentation, had carried him off al- 
mostbefore hts danger was suspected. 
It was fortunate perhaps for Lord 
Manningham, that the important af. 
fairs which at this time forced them- 
selves upon his attention, compelled 
him to abstract himself from private 
griefs, and to devote his undivided 
energies to the public welfare. On 
the parade or at the council-board 
but little alteration could be detected 
by a common observer in the general 
or the politician. His cheek, it is 
true, was somewhat paler, and an 
added furrow might be seen upon 
his brow; but his eye had lost little 
of its fire, nor, except perhaps when 
some youthful subaltern, high in 
health, and buoyant in spirit, came 
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suddenly athwart his course, was its 
lustre dimmed, or his ay er- 
y 


ceived to falter. On La an- 
ningham, the effect of Frederic’s 
death was not less severe, and far 
more visible; “ her beautiful, her 
brave,” was levelled with the dust, 
and she bowed indeed beneath the 
stroke. Time, and the affectionate 
caresses of her surviving offspring, 
succeeded in restoring her accus- 
tomed tranquillity of manner; but 
the fiat had gone forth, and, though 
even years elapsed before its full se- 
verity was manifested, the seeds of 
her eventual dissolution but too 
surely took their root on the prema- 
ture grave of her boy. 

The arrival of Fortescue was at. 
first most painful to both of them— 
the wound, as yet uncicatrized, bled 
afresh at the sight of one by whom 
were called forth se many remini- 
scences connected with him who 
had been; yet such, and so inexpli- 
cable is the human heart, these very 
sensations soon acquired a new cha- 
racter, in the words of the son of 
Fingal, “ mournful, yet pleasing to 
the soul,” while the younger branch- 
es of the family received him at 
once with unalloyed pleasure, and 
soon learned to consider him as a 
substitute for the brother they had 
lost. 

The anticipated insurrection at 
length broke out. In the course of 
the desultory, but sanguinary strug- 
gle which ensued, Fortescue did not 
belie the opinion formed of him by 
his fellow-soldiers; active, vigilant, 

atient, and intrepid, he displayed 
n this his first campaign an almost in- 
tuitive knowledge of tactics—a cool- 
ness and an energy which ranked 
him with the veteran, nor, in the 
fierce and final conflict which even- 
tually broke the power of the ene- 
my, and forced him to sue for peace 
from the depths of his native jungles, 
were his valour and conduct less 
conspicuous. A wound, inflicted by 
the sabre of a Subahdar, who fell in 
the act, was just of sufficient conse- 
quence to call forth all the cares 
and attentions, without exciting the 
alarms, of those who loved him.. 
Need it be said, that those of Ma- 
tilda were the foremost—that her 
hand was readiest to adjust the ban- 
dage, her arm the one most eagerly 
tendered and accepted as a support ? 
It was. during the temporary seces- 
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sion from his duties, occasioned by 
this accident, that the hearts, the 
sentiments, the very thoughts of the 
lovers became more thoroughly un- 
veiled to each other. Reminiscences 
of “ auld langsyne,” the occurrences 
of the days that were gone, formed, 
as may well be imagined, no unfre- 
quent topics of discourse between 
them—the freaks and pastimes of 
their earlier years were a never- 
failing theme, nor was Edith, with 
her legendary treasures, forgotten. 
The frequent allusions to her fan- 
ciful creed made by Matilda, on 
whose romantic mind her marvel- 
lous tales had produced a deeper 
impression than she was herself 
aware of, once more aroused in the 
bosom of her auditor thoughts and 
feelings which, though dormant, 
were any thing but dead. The vi- 
sionary and the enthusiast becomes 
not less so under the influence of 
love; the nature of his reveries may 
be changed by passion—they may 
vacillate between gloom and ecstasy, 
but their power on the imagination 
is even increased, and, if partaken 
by the object of affection, may be 
urged by sympathy to the very height 
of excitement. By degrees Matilda 
became the confidante of all the day- 
dreams which had floated through 
the mind of Eustace. To one of her 
tender and affectionate turn, there 
was a something so congenial and 
endearing in the theory of a com- 
munion of spirits freed from the 
grosser and embarrassing clog of mat- 
tet—in the idea that, although bo- 
dies might be divided, nought could 
interfere to prevent the union of 
souls—that it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at if, listening with eagerness 
to the object of her young affections, 
she soon learned to imbibe the most 
extravagant of his notions, and to 
believe, because she wished, them 
real. Screened from the intolerable 
heat of a vertical sun by the inter- 
cepting verandah, or courting the 
coolness of the evening breeze be- 
neath their favourite tree, minutes, 
nay, hours would fly by unheeded, 
and leave the pair, as they found 
them, occupied like our first parents, 
8o beautifully described by the poet, 
in the discussion of mysteries too re- 
condite and abstruse for human in- 
tellect to penetrate. 


“ He, with his consorted Eve, 
The story heard attentive, and was filled 
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With admiration and deep muse, to hear 
Of things so high and strange ! ” 

The attachment of the disembodied 
spirit after death to those it loved, 
ere it “had shuffled off its mortal 
coil,” its presence, and capabilities ~ 
of watching over their welfare, and 
holding a communion with them at 
once intimate and mysterious, was 
a favourite contemplation of Fortes- 
cue. He exulted in a persuasion, 
which seemed to place his love be- 
yond the reach of accident, and to 
render it indissoluble, even by death 
itself. 

Meanwhile, their union, contem- 
plated as it was with approbation 
by both the parents of Miss Stafford, 
met with repeated obstructions, not 
more annoying in themselves to the 
lovers, than lamentable from the cir 
cumstances which produced them. 
These were the events alluded to in 
the earlier part of these memoirs. 
For several years might Lord Man- 
ningham’s house indeed be called 
“ The House of Mourning.” One 
by one, his children sickened, faded, 
and were no more. No less than 
five of them were borne in succes- 
sion to the tomb, and at intervals so- 
brief, that hardly had one been de- 
posited in the “ place appointed un- 
to all living,” ere: another exhibited 
tokens, but too fatally verified by 
the event, that its doors would soon 
again open to receive a kindred vic- 
tim. It is not to be concluded that, 
during the whole of this season of 
affliction, Fortescue was constantly 
present at headquarters; his military 
duties, on the contrary, had repeat- 
edly drawn him, on various occa- 
sions, up the country. Hordes of 
those restless and predatory tribes, 
whom the courage and conduct of the 
Lord Governor had once before so ef- 
fectually quelled, had been again in 
arms, and Fortescue, by this time 
appointed to a majority, had taken 
a prominent part in the expeditions 
sent out to suppress them. But the 
events of the Pindaree war belong 
to history; it is sufficient for my 
purpose to state, that, on its suc- 
cessful termination, Eustace return- 
ed, with unimpaired health, and an 
increased reputation, to lay his new- 
ly gathered laurels at the feet of his 
beloved. He found her as beautiful, 
as fond as ever; nor did his en- 
treaties that, now at length his long 
and tried attachment might meet its 
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dearest reward, experience any far- 
ther repulse. 

Lord Manningham, in whose fa- 
vour Fortescue had, if possible, con- 
tinued to rise, did not affect to con- 
ceal his pleasure in consenting to 
their immediate union, and the nup- 
tial day was fixed. The very even- 
ing before the morn that was to 
crown his fondest hopes bad arrived, 
and Fortescue, after several hours 
passed in the society of her who was 
80 soon to be united to him, had re- 
turned, for the last time, to his quar- 
ters, it having been arranged that, for 
the present at least, the young cou- 
ple should take up their residence in 
the Government House. The ex- 
pectant bridegroom had retired for 
the night, and was in the act of 
throwing himself upon his couch, to 
obtain, if anticipated happiness would 
let him, a short repose, when, as he 
ever after averred, a single shriek, 
shrill and piercing as horror and 
agony could utter, rang in his ear; 
he sprang in disorder from the bed; 
he could not be mistaken—the tones 
of that voice were too firmly fixed 
in his memory not to be recognised, 
even though strained to an unna- 
tural pitch by pain or affright. It 
was Matilda’s cry he heard; and, as 
the conviction struck upon his heart, 
the sound of his own name, uttered 
as with difficulty, seemed to his 
startled fancy to float upon the night 
breeze. It was an appeal for suc 
cour, for protection ; and with a bo- 
som throbbing with anxious and un- 
defined apprehension of he knew 
not what, a few seconds saw him re- 
tracing his steps to the residence, 
with all the speed the utmost ener- 

gies.of his agile frame could com- 
mand. 

Swift is the pace of him who 
thinks the beloved of his heart in 
danger, and few were the minutes 
which sufficed to transport Fortescue 
again to the habitation which en- 
shrined her; yet, ere he reached the 
portal, a sound of hurry and confu- 
sion from within, and lights seen ra- 
pidly traversing the interior, in- 
creased his forebodings to almost 
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the certainty of misfortune. Nor 
were his anticipations deceived— 
forcing his way through the alarmed 
domestics, in whose countenances 
grief and consternation were too 
plainly visible, he rushed towards 
the apartments of Matilda. They 
were already occupied by a group, 
the expression of whose counte- 
nances would have defied the efforts 
of the painter. On one side lay 
Lady Manningham, pale and sense- 
less, in the arms of two of her fe- 
male attendants; at the foot of the 
bed stood her husband, apparently 
unconscious of her situation, and 
with every faculty absorbed in con- 
templating his darling daughter, on 
whose pallid features death had set 
his seal. The household physician, 
and another medical officer attached 
to the forces, were vainly employed 
in endeavouring to restore animation 
to the pale frame before them, while 
their countenances sufficiently de- 
monstrated the hopelessness of thie 
attempt. Not far from the couch of 
death, and gazed at with undisguised 
horror by the attendants, as they 
hurried to and fro, lay an object, 
which tvo fatally explained thescene. 
One of the most venomous of the 
serpent tribe that curse the arid 
shores of Indostan—one whose poi- 
son is scarcely more deadly than in- 
stantaneous in its effects. A single 
glance at the crushed reptile, and 
the sight of his unfortunate mistress, 
revealed the maddening truth to the 
miserable Fortescue. He threw bim- 
self in unrestrained agony by the 
side of her whom he had so lately 
left high in hope and glowing with 
affection, of her whose parting spirit 
had, as he verily believed, called on 
him for aid in those more than mor- 
tal accents, which yet vibrated on 
his ear. ° 

The shock was, under all the cir- 
cumstances, too severe for human 
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endurarce, and, after a burst of irre- © 


pressible agony, he was borne from 
the apartment, insensible alike to 
the misery of those around him, and 
to his own. 
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Ir were needless to dwell on the 
melancholy blank in Fortescue’s ex- 
istence which succeeded the annihi- 


lation of his fondest hopes, nor shall 
I detain my readers by expatiating 
on the feelings of Lord and Lady 
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Manningham on so overwhelming a 
calamity. It is my cousin Nicholas, 
whose “ whereabouts” I have char- 
ged myself with the task of record- 
ing, nor dare I suffer any minor con- 
sideration to interfere longer with 
the concerns of that interesting in- 
dividual. Indeed, but that the im- 
pression produced on Fortescue by 
the incidents already related even- 
tually exercised a material influence 
on his fortunes as well as on my 
own,!I should scarcely have ventured 
on so formidable a digression from 
the highway of my history. It will 
only be necessary, therefore, to state, 
that the bereaved mother never re- 
covered the shock inflicted on her. 
Her enfeebled frame sank wholly 
beneath the repetition of blowswhich 
had long since prostrated its best 
energies; and, after a few short 
months of hopeless lingering, she 
followed her beloved children gently 
and unrepining to the tomb; be- 
queathing the young Amelia to the 
concentrated affection of him who 
was now her only parent. In this 
affection towards the blooming girl 
Fortescue soon became a sharer; 
and often, as he turned from gazing 
on her animated features, his up- 
raised eye and quivering lips would 
seem to intimate, that he was even 
then holding high and mysterious 
converse with some unseen being, 
of which the fairy form beside him 
was the subject. Certain it is, that 
from this period the fondness of 
Lord Manningham himself for this 
“sole daughter of his house and 
heart” could hardly be said to ex- 
ceed his own; vor could a father 
watch more tenderly over the wel- 
fare of the most beloved child. 
Every word and action announced 
that Fortescue considered himself 
ebound by some sacred obligation to 
be her guardian and protector against 
every mischance; and as she advan- 
ced towards womanhood, this self- 
imposed task was only the more 
strongly manifested. From the bro- 
ken expressions and half-uttered 
sentences which occasionally es- 
caped him, a doubt would, it is true, 
sometimes arise in the minds of those 
who witnessed them, whether the 
task were indeed self-imposed ; and 
more than one of the female part of 
the establishment, especially, had 
listened awestruck to the insinua- 
tions of the wonder-loying valet, Mr 
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Pipeclay, as he more than hinted, 
that, at the dead hour of night, he 
had often heard “ his master the 
major argufying with a ghost about 
miss.” That he entertained towards 
her the warmest affection none could 
doubt, as little could the nature of 
that affection be questioned. Love, 
at least the passion usually known 
by that name, in him was manifestly 
dead. No—his was the fervent but 
pure and hallowed attachment of an 
elder brother. Her father saw and 
hailed its progress with the greatest 
satisfaction, without being for one 
moment blind to its quality or origin; 
and, when affairs of importance con- 
nected with his official duties indu- 
ced him to cause Eustace to precede 
him to Europe, nothing gave him 
greater satisfaction than the convic- 
tion which their parting hour afford- 
ed, that, happen what might to him« 
self, his daughter would still possess 
an affectionate and disinterested pro- 
tector. On his own return to Eng- 
land with Amelia, Fortescue was in 
the north, having been induced to 
accompany a brother officer into 
Cumberland; nor did the friends 
again encounter each other till the 
moment when Eustace had the hap- 
piness of placing in his noble pa- 
tron’s arms the daughter he had so 
opportunely rescued from the par- 
ticularly impudent abduction of my 
cousin Nicholas. 

I have said, that of this “ tenth 
transmitter” of the Bullwinkle phy- 
siognomy no recent accounts had 
been received. That he was yet in 
rerum naturd, however, was to be 
inferred from certain interesting me- 
moranda, which occasionally reach- 
ed Sir Oliver in the shape of sundry 
paper parallelograms, adorned with 
goodly columns of arithmetical ci- 
phers, and surmounted by “ the 
Roman initials of pounds, shillings, 
and pence.” To all these applica- 
tions, and they came “ thick as leaves 
in Valombrosa,” did Sir Oliver put 
in ademurrer. “ Nick had a hand- 
some allowance, and if he exceeded 
it, he might take the consequences.” 

Many of the items, too, excited 
the good Baronet’s surprise no less 
than his indignation. Of the effemi- 
nacy of the race of dandies he had 
heard something; but that they 
should have arrived at the sybari- 
tism of wearing “satin shoes,” and 
“ pearl ear-rings,” astounded, while 
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it disgusted him; yet many of the 
invoices of goods sold and delivered, 
which had been sent in on account 
of “N. Bullwinkle, Esq.,” comprised 
articles of a similar description, 
while long bills for “lace” seemed 
to intimate that, in the revolutions 
of fashion, the Mechlin cravats and 
ruffles of the first Georges were 
again become the prevailing mode. 
“A Chinchilli muff, with boa to 
match,” was absolutely abominable. 
= = yey amg seen some- 
i ike the latter encompassi 
the ¢ throat of a guardsman off ion 
during his late sojourn in the metro- 
polis ; some of the household troops, 
too, had, as he remembered, borne 
an article not unlike the former on 
their heads at the last review; but, 
then, “ Nick was not in the Blues, 
and why the d——1 should he want 
to stick his head in a muff?” He 
could have no pretensions to a 
uniform, while every notion of pro- 
priety was outraged by the supposi- 
tion, that any man would introduce 
such an innovation into his ordinary 
costume. But it mattered little; 
“ if Nick chose to make an ass and a 
monkey of himself he might,’ but 
not one penny would he, Sir Oliver, 
contribute towards such a degrada- 
tion of the natural dignity of man. 
A large proportion of the bills were, 
in consequence, returned, with an 
intimation to the above effect, any 
thing but agreeable to his numerous 
correspondents. As Sir Oliver made 
no secret of these protocols, or the 
extent of Mr Bullwinkle’s pecuniary 
engagements, some of which were of 
considerable standing, a new light 


broke in upon me. That a gentle- © 


man, whose menus plaisirs required 
such ample supplies, should find four 
hundred a-year, paid quarterly, in- 
sufficient for his occasions, was to 
be expected; and although expe- 
rience had taught me that he would 
readily borrow of any friend who 
would lend to him, yet such resour- 
ces were clearly too limited, and too 

recarious, to form a very material 
Item in his budget for the current 
year. The mystery of Mr Arbuth- 
not, then, and his Hebrew corres- 
pondent, seemed to receive a solu- 
tion. Again did I task my memory 
to recall every thing that had passed 
on that very unsatisfactory morning, 
when our united researches after my 
fair incognita had terminated in no- 
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thing but fatigue and disappoint. 
ment. That Nicholas ye 
seized some opportunity, that very 
day, to purloin my letter [had before 
felt satisfied, and now entertained 
little doubt that he had availed hime 
self of the moment when I was dis- 
charging our bill at the coffee-house 
to put in practice one of those clever 
pieces of legerdemain, on which he 
piqued himself. That the Jew mo« 
ney-lender’s letter was then substi- 
tuted for my mother’s I became 
convinced, as well as that the needy 
gentleman, on whose attempt to raise 
cash by “de Post obit” it put so de- 
cided a negative, was either Nicho- 
las himself, or some accommodating 
associate in the noble art and mys- 
tery of “ kite-flying.” 

In the absence of all positive in- 
formation on the subject of his pre- 
sent place of sojourn—for the ad- 
dress at Frump Paddock I looked 
upon as clearly apochryphal—one 
circumstance still induced me to be- 
lieve that he was, in fact, at no great 
distance from the alleged locality of 
that retreat of the domestic virtues. 

A morning paper of high Tory 
principles, had copied from the Sus- 
sex Conservative, a formidable para- 
graph, to which, by way of “gracin 
its tale with decent horror,” it had 
prefixed the words, “ Atrocious out« 
rage, and horrible violation of the 
sanctuaries of the dead.” The ac- 
count which followed was dated 
from Brighton, and stated that, in 
substance, in the dusk of the pre- 
ceding evening, a truculent-looking 
ruffian had been detected in the very 
act of carrying on his disgusting 
trade of a resurrectionist, in the 
very churchyard of that Marine Me- 
tropolis: That being hotly pursued, 
he had excited the greatest alarm 


and consternation among the ele-, 


gant promenaders of the Steyne, by 
running the whole length of that 
fashionable lounge, with the dead 
bedy of a child under his arm, the 
bare sight of whose projecting legs 
had, inter alia maxime defienda, 
frightened the honourable Mrs Fad- 
dle into fits, and would, it was to be 
feared, from her interesting situa- 
tion, effect a change in the succes- 
sion to the earldom of Fiddlefumkin. 
It was gratifying “to be able to.as- 
sure their readers”’ that “ the mon- 
ster” was eventually secured by the 
“ intrepidity of Mrs Martha Gun,” 
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and conveyed, with the corpus de- 
licti upon him, to the nearest jus- 
tice of the peace. On his examina- 
tion before the Magistrate, he was 
fully identified as a distinguished 
Radical Reformer, and a leading 
member of Lodge No. 275 of the 
Grand National Consolidated Trades’ 
Union. The “article” concluded 
with an animated apostrophe on the 
increasing depravity and licentious- 
ness of the lower orders. 

A “Liberal” Journal, of the same 
date, gave a different version of the 
same story, extracted frum the 
* Brighthelmstone Inde, ;” and 
headed in what are technically call- 
ed “ emall caps” — THE TORIES 
AGAIN! |_-INFAMOUS ATTACK ON THE 
RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC !!!—One of 
“ those hereditary nuisanees,’ who 
80 arrogantly “tyrannize over the 
people,” had, according to this dibe- 
ral statement, committed a daring 
and felonious rebbery upon an emi- 
nent dealer in all kinds of spirituous 
liquors. This “ Gentleman, for se 
he called himself, and boasted that 
he belonged to a noble (! !) family,” 
in his sheer, wanton, aristocratical, 
love of oppressing the useful classes, 
had snatched up, and run away witb, 
a bran new Joijly Bacchus, just come 
from the painters, and about to be 
placed astride upon a barrel over 
the door of Mr Juniper’s emporium. 
The “ world was challenged” to 
“ransack the annals” of Nero and 
Nadir Schah for a parallel to the 
“heartless and insolent barbarity ” 
of thus wresting from an “ honest 
operative’ the emblem of his call- 
ing, and “ opposing the march of 
intellect,” by depriving “the people” 
of a guide to useful knowledge, 
which taught them where to apply 
for consolation “ under the miseries 
inflicted on them by peers and par- 
sons.” “ Dukes and princes, as 
they styled themselves,” were, it 
was added, always committing “ out- 

es on the people,’ by their 
“ larks,’ and “ it was notorious,” 
that, when the “ h—1-born minister, 
Pitt” was in office, a lanthorn had 
been tied to an old woman’s tail in 
Pall Mall by the hands of royalty 
itself ; but “the people” would “no 
longer be senglebapen:? the time 
was come, &c. &c. &e. It was 
“ much to be lamented,” that “ se- 


‘veral operatives,” occupied at tle 


moment in partaking of choice com- 
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pounds, had suffered severely from 
the breaking of a large case bottle of 
oil-of-vitriol, which happened to be 
in the shop, and was overturned in 
the first rush after the fugitive, who, 
bolting across the Steyne, with his 
prize under his arm, would doubt- 
less have escaped with it altogether, 
had he not, by the greatest good for- 
tune, run against a lady who was 
crying mackerel, knocked her down, 
and relied over her into the channel. 
The examination, it was added, was 
strictly private, and the delinquent 
“ received permission to speak 
to the prosecutor,” but the editor 
“ bad authority to state,” that all 
attempts at compromise would have 
been indignantly rejected by the truly 
patriotic Mr Juniper, who was only 
induced to relinquish farther pro- 
ceedings, by the reflection that, as 
the painter’s bill had not been paid, 
he could not conscientiously swear 
the image of the son of Semele to be 
his own property ; the culprit, there- 
fore, was of course “ discharged with 
an admenition.”—* We should ill 
perform our duty to the public,” 
said the Brighthelmstone Indepen- 
nt,) “were we to refrain from 
publishing the name of the delin- 
quent; and this we should undoubt- 
edly do, had it not unluckily escaped 
our reporter’s memory; we have 
reason, however, to believe, that he 
was identified as the heir to a baron- 
etcy.” The whole was wound up ex 
régle by an elaborate eulogium on the 
virtues of “ producers,’ and an 
exposé of the practical inconvenience 
of a House of Peers. 

That Nicholas was the hero of this 
absurd adventure I considered far 
from improbable. From boyhood he 
had been a great collector of emble- 
matic rarities; wooden hats, golden 
boots, the lion gules of the publican, 
and the azure globe of the pawn- 
broker, tke solitary barber's pole 
that graced the village of Under- 
down, and every commercial device 
that the neighbouring town could 
supply, had early constituted the 
most cherished ornaments of his pri- 
vate apartment. In this his museum, 
the Highlander of the tobacconist 
extended his mull courteously to- 
wards the black dell of the dealer in 
marine stores, and the gigantic spec- 
tacles of the optician seemed to gaze 
undismayed at the goldbeater’s up- 
lifted mallet. Knockers, scrapers, 
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shutter-pens, and pump-handles lay 
scattered around in elegant and un- 
studied variety. Nor were the finer 
arts neglected ; a portrait of Admiral 
Lord Rodney, done in oil, and in 
excellent preservation, needed not 
its legend of “ good entertainment 
for man and horse,” to prove that 
Nicholas’s taste in painting had with- 
drawn it from a more elevated 
situation, while a Galen’s head, um- 
quhile the property of “ Pig-tail 
Drench,” and gorgeous as gold leaf 
could make it, evinced that he was 
equally alive to the charms of sculp- 
ture. That to these treasures of the 
moderns he should wish to add 
some specimens of a more ancient 
school was to be expected from one 
of my cousin’s classical mind. The 
convivial deity of heathen mytho- 
logy would harmonize admirably 
with a magnificent bunch of golden 
grapes which already depended 
temptingly from his ceiling, and of 
all “ the gods of the Greeks” Lyaus 
was the one for whom he professed 
and felt the greatest veneration. 
Hence, as I was persuaded, the at- 
tack upon the unpaid for property 
of the conscientious Joseph Juniper, 
and I looked forward with confi- 
dence to the time when, ‘ flushed 
with a purple grace,” the jolly god 
would yet “show his honest face” 
' in one of the back attics of Under- 
down Hall. 

Meanwhile my own affairs went 
on smoothly and happily as heart 
could wish. My health was now 
perfectly re-established, and no ob- 
stacle existed to the completion of 
my wishes save what might arise 
from the “ law’s delay” in the due 
preparation of settlements, with all 
those provisoes respecting pinmoney 
and alimony, which, in what is term- 
ed high life, usually accompany 
matrimony, and which, in the join- 
ing two persons together for life, 
contemplate the probability of their 
separating for ever. Lord Man- 
ningham affected no unnecessary 
secrecy on this occasion, nor was 
Uncle Oliver the man to hide his 
candle under a_ bushel ;—various 
paragraphs, therefore, soon found 
their way into different journals 
from the trades-people employed on 
the wedding paraphernalia, the 
trousseau of the bride, the equipage 
of the bridegroom, “ the names of 
he horses and colours of the riders,” 
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were duly announced with all the 
pomp and circumstance usual on 
these occasions, and with a minute- 
ness of detail as laudably accurate 
as that which blazoned forth the 
Ollapod livery “ tastily turned up 
with a rhubarb-coloured lapelle.” 

At length, after a proper propor- 
tion of these pilot-balloons had suffi- 
ciently informed the expectant pub- 
lic which way the wind was blow- 
ing, the Morning Post put forth the 
following clincher. 

“H. M. S. the Superb, 74, Hon. 
Captain Loblolly, has been ordered 
round to * * *, where she will take 
on board the Right Reverend the 
new Bishop of Bengal. His Lord- 
ship was consecrated on Sunday the 
4th instant, in the chapel appertain- 
ing to the Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Lambeth, and is about to embark 
forthwith, with his amiable family, 
for the important diocese over which 
he has been called upon to preside. 
On his way to the coast, his Lord- 
ship will visit Underdown Hall, the 
seat of Sir Oliver Bullwinkle, Bart., 
for the express purpose of solemniz- 
ing the marriage ceremony between 
Charles Stafford Esq., nephew to the 
hospitable proprietor of the mansion, 
and his cousin, the Hon. Amelia 
Stafford, the beautiful and accom- 
plished heiress of Lord Viscount 
Manningham, K. B., late Governor 
General, &c., &c., &c. Immediately 
after the ceremony, the Right Rev. 
prelate will proceed to the place of 
embarkation, while the happy couple 
will set out for Belvoir Abbey, on the 
banks of the Wye, the splendid do- 
main recently purchased by the 
noble Nabob, from the heirs of the 
late Lord Cumberville.” 

This announcement was substan- 
tially correct in all its parts. The 
Bishop was an old and valued friend 
of Lord Manningham, whose interest 
indeed had mainly contributed to his 
appointment ; and, as the state of my 
mother’s health presented an impe- 
diment to her sanctioning our union 
with her presence in the metropolis, 
it had been determined that the 
ceremony should take place in the 
parish church of Underdown, the 
good prelate consenting, not without 
some personal inconvenience to him- 
self, to deviate a few miles from his 
direct route to the coast, for the satis- 
faction of bestowing the nuptial bene- 
diction upon his patron’s daughter. 
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The 10th of the month was the 
anniversary of my mother’s birth, 
and this day, which had been fixed 
upon at her request, to unite Amelia 
and myself, despite Time’s ambling 
progress, at length arrived. The 
sun rose fair and brilliant; and if all 
nature did not absolutely “ wear 
one universal grin” on the occasion, 
neither had we to accuse her of be- 
ing niggardly of her smiles. Sir 
Oliver was early in the field, order- 
ing, superintending, and confusing 
every thing and every body. Miss 
Pyefinch was not idle; a handsome 
déjetine a la fourchette, spread under 


her delegated auspices, loaded the ° 


long table in the cedar parlour, 
flan ing which, stood her brother in 
full uniform; a suit of regimentals 
that had long since fallen into desue- 
tude, and from their cut, might have 
belonged to my Lord Ligonier, hav- 
ing been drawn forth from the very 
inmost recesses of the gallant offi- 
cer’s wardrobe for the purpose of 
a credit to the day. Four fine 
blood-horses, with a white favour at 
each ear, were champing their bits 
in the stable, impatient of delay, and 
eager for the moment when they 
should have the honour of whirling 
the bride and bridegroom over hill 
and dale; the * handsome travel- 
ling barouche,’ so glowingly de- 
scribed in Messrs Honeyman’s ad- 
vertising paragraphs for-the last fort- 
night, stood ready loaded, with im- 
perial fixed, and all the baggage, 
save the lady’s maid and her band- 
boxes, properly adjusted. “ The 
church was decked at morning tide;” 
the sconces well supplied with mi- 
niature bouquets, and the pews with 
expectant rustics, curious to witness 
the “ grand wedding.” 
belfry sat eight or ten “ college 
youths,” eager to ring out Heaven 
knows how many “ triple-bob-ma- 
jors,” while in front of the old ivied- 
porch were ranged in two goodly 
rows, a pleasing sample of the village 
Ophelias, each with her basket of 
moral-bearing flowerets, blushing, 
giggling, and wondering “ what 
made the gentle-folks so late;” 
every body in short was in a bustle, 
for every thing had long been ready, 
but—an awful Sut on such an emer- 
gency—the parson ! 

It is recorded of an eminent prac- 
titioner of the art of abstraction, that, 
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when on his way to that fatal tree, 
as Mat Prior tells us, 


** The Squire of the Pad and the Knight 
of the Post, 

Find their pains no more baulked, and 
their aims no more cross’d,” 


he addressed the crowd, which was 
running up Holborn Hill beside him, 
with all that politesse which distin- 
guished the golden age of thievery, 
an age when the coarse expression 
that so disgusted Juan, 


** D—n your eyes, your money or your 
life! ” 


never disgraced the lips of a high 
wayman of any mark or likelihood, 
and when the Macleans and Duvals, 
whose loss posterity has so much 
reason to lament, would rather have 
left a man’s brains unscattered, than 
have blown them out in a rude and 
indelicate manner. “ Gentlemen,” 
said the professor alluded to, “ pray 
do not hurry, you will heat your- 
selves, and that most unnecessarily ; 
on my honour, there will be no fun 
till I come!” Alack, that the good 
Bishop of Bengal did not despatch 
some monitory messenger fraught 
with a similar hint! What hurryings 
and scamperings, what wonderings, 
and toilings, and turmoilings, would 
not such a trifling attention on his 
part have prevented! So at least 
thought Sir Oliver. 

As the special license with which 
I was duly armed, did away with the 
necessity of attending to hours strict- 
ly canonical, one o’clock had been the 
time fixed upon for the ceremony, 
our Right Reverend friend having 
promised to be with us before noon. 
But “ the bell of the castle toll’d 
one,” and the wheels of his chariot 
still tarried; the groom stationed, 
by way of outpost, at the head of the 
avenue, to —— his lordship’s 
appearance in the offing, still gazed 
and “ made no sign;” jellies and 
cold chicken stood untasted; Sir 
Oliver began to look fidgety, and 
the Captain voracious, the eyes of 
the former oscillating between his 
watch and the window, those of the 
latter between a pyramid of prawns 
and a lobster salad. The great clock 
that had for years enlivened the hall 
with its tickings, now distinctly 
sounded two! The vibration served 
to unlock the lips of Miss Pyefinch, 
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who, breaking the taciturnity which 
seemed to have hermetically sealed 
those of the rest of the party assem- 
bled, gave vent in a whisper to a re- 
mark which, though neither very 
profound nor very original, was un- 
questionably both true and appro- 
— she said, “ it was very odd !” 
ir Oliver gasped, and the Captain 
helped himself to a glass of Madeira, 
but neither replied; their looks, 
however, were so encouraging, that 
the lady ventured to follow up her 
observation with a hope that “ no- 
thing was the matter!” The charm 
was now dissolved; every tongue 
recovered its functions, and it was 
unanimously resolved, in contradic- 
tion to her so kindly expressed wish, 
that “ something must be, and that 
something was the matter,” and away 
dashed the Baronet, watch in hand, 
on a solitary visit to his sentinel, who 
still remained in warder guise, look- 
ing “as far as he could see.” The 
muttered ejaculation that escaped 
my uncle as he sallied forth, satisfied 
me that the wish then uppermost in 
his mind was connected with the 
speedy translation of our Right Re- 
verend friend to a diocese, even more 
sultry and extensive than the one 
_just subjected to his pastoral super- 
intendence. I doubt whether at the 
moment I should myself have inter- 
posed a veto to the congé d’elire. 

Our wedding party seemed now 
much in the same situation with that 
which the bard records to have been 
so unseasonably marred by a certain 
** Jock of Hazeldean,” save that, for- 
tunately for myself, the only person- 
age missing was the bishop, and not 
the bride, who still remained closet- 
ed above stairs with my mother, and, 


-of course, in a state of suspense ren- - 


dered any thing but enviable by this 
flagrant instance of episcopal remiss- 
ness. Lord Manningham himself 
had become uneasy, and as another 
hour was now fast drawing to a close 
‘without any sign of the prelate’s ap- 
pearance, a serious enquiry ensued 
-as to “ what was to be done ?” 

The Viscount, expressing his fears 
that his friend had met with some 
accident, hinted at the necessity of 
a Against this measure 

entered my most vehement pro- 
test, suggesting, by way of contre- 
projet, that, as the parson of the 
parish could tie the nuptial knot 
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quite as firmly, if not quite so hand- 
somely, as his ecclesiastical supe- 
rior, the services of our old acquaint- 
ance Bustle, should be ” in requi- 


sition. That reverend gentleman 
was, of course, in attendance as‘an 
invited guest, and now readily prof- 
fered his assistance towards rescu- 
ing us from our dilemma, the pros- 
pect of officiating seeming almost te 
console him for missing an introdue- 
tion to so dignified a pillar of the 
Church. The discussion waxed 
warm, and Miss Pyefinch was pre« 
— to issue forth and summan 

ir Oliver to “ the talk,” when a 
glance from the window shewed us 
that personage returning to the 
house, and in company with a do- 
mestic in a sad-coloured livery, who 
led ‘by the bridle-rein a ‘hot and ja- 
ded steed, from which he seemed 
just to have dismounted. “ News 
at last from the Bishop!” quoth 
Lord Manningham. The Captain 
nodded. “ Of course, then, we must 
not now expect him in person!” 
The Captain shook his head, and 
helped himself to another bumper of 
Madeira. 

When Sir Oliver entered the room, 
he bore an epistle in each hand ; the 
one was open, the seal of the other 
had not been broken. I saw at-a 
glance that my good uncle was in 
one of his old fits of mystified ex- 
citement. 

“ Why, what is the meaning of all 
this, Lord Manningham? Is your 
confounded Bishop drunk or mad?” 

“ Neither, I will venture to af- 
firm,” responded Lord Manningham 
gravely. 

“Then, who the devil's Pumppe ?” 
asked the Baronet. 

“‘ | know no such person,” replied 
the Viscount. 

“ Why, zounds! he’s your very 
particular friend,” shrieked Sir Oli- 
ver. : 

* T never heard the name before,” 
said his Lordship. 

“ Then read your own letter, my 
Lord, and see if it will throw any 
light upon the cursed rigmarole 
stuff [have got here; as I am alli- 
ving soul, I can’t make head or tail 
of one word of it.” 

The exhausted Baronet threw 
himself into a chair, :puffing like a 
stranded grampus, while the peer 
quietly received from his extended 
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hand the proffered billet, which he 
unsealed, and retreated to the win- 
dow to peruse ; meanwhile, I gently 
drew its fellow from my uncle’s 
grasp, and, sanctioned by his mute 
permission, read it thus -— 


“Sin Oviver, 

“ Though personally unacquainted 
with you, I beg toexpress to every 
member of your family my sincere 
sympathy on an event so distressin 
to their feelings. Strong as his mi 
is, 1 tremble to think on the effect 
which the shock must have produ- 
ced on poor Lord Manningham, 
though the fears of his fri Sir 
Willoughby Pumppe, have, I trust, 
exaggerated an evil in itself suffi- 
ciently formidable. I would fain 
— that the object of the infatuated 
gitl’s choice is not so utterly depra- 
ved as ‘he has been led to believe. 
When his Lordship returns, pray 
take a proper opportunity to pre- 
sent the bins You will agree 
with me, that, under the circumstan- 
ces, my presence at Underdown- 
Hall would be not only useless but 
distressing to all concerned; I pro- 
ceed therefore at once to the vessel 
in waiting for me. As the wind is 
now fair, I dare scarcely hope for 
any farther intelligence before we 
sail, but I shall expect it with anx- 
iety by the very first means of com- 
munication. To the kind attentions 
of Sir Willoughby Pumppe and 
yourself, I commit my excellent 
friend with confidence, regretting 
that I am precluded from offerin 
my personal condolements; an 
earnestly praying that he may be 
strengthened to support this heavy 
calamity. 

“ Yours very faithfully, 
“ Go. BENGAL.” 


No great degree of light, it must 
be confessed, was thrown upon the 
cause of his lordship’s absence by 
this mysterious missive, which 
might, in verity, have puzzled much 
wiser heads than that of Sir Oliver, 
and went far towards realizing the 
sarcastic simile of the satirist. “ As 
obscure as an explanatory note.” 
From a review of the context in 
Lord Manningham’s hands, how- 
ever, better things were to be hoped, 
and although after all attempts at 
elucidation, much remained to be 
guessed at, sufficient data were ob- 
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tained from that quarter to satisfy 
every one that the Bishop had been 
victimized by some impudent im- 
poster. I shall not pretend to give 
the letter in detail, and for this piece 
of forbearance, I claim the especial 
thanks of all who hate, as much as 
I do, closely written epistles of 
three sides and a eee &- parti- 
cularly as, after all, it left a great 
deal to be inferred. Thus much 
was, however, perfectly clear from 
its contents; a gentleman, or one 
whose outward man bespoke him 
such, had called at the Bishop’s 
temporary abode in London, late on 
the day preceding that of his in- 
tended departure; he had announ- 
ced himself as “Sir Willoughby 
Pumppe,” and, after apologizing, in 
much apparent agitation, for his in- 
trusion at so unseemly an hour, 
had apprized his lordship, that the 
whole family of “his dear friend 
and relative Lord Manningham,” 
had been just thrown into the great- 
est confusion and distress, by the 
sudden elopement of the Hon. Miss 
Stafford with a sot-disant Polish 
count, one Wiskerewski, with whom 
she had unfortunately contracted 
an acquaintance soon after her ar- 
rival in this country. By the aid of 
white teeth, black mustaches, dia- 
mond shirt buttons, a profusion of 
rings and chains that would have 
put an Alderman to open shame, 
this person had succeeded, said 
“ Sir Willoughby,” in palming him- 
self upon society as a nobleman ex- 
patriated for Political offences, a 
sworn foe to autocrats, and a “ mar- 
tyr to the sacred cause of liberty.” 
The young lady, who was deeply 
read in the history of Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, wanted but a .chansonetie 
or two sung in a corner soito voce to 
the guitar,—an accomplishment, by 
the way, in which his countship beat 
Miss Porter’s hero “ all to sticks ”— 
to surrender at discretion; and 
these were plentifully supplied. 
With a degree of finesse scarcely 
to be expected in one so young, and 
acquired no doubt from the lessons 
of so able a tutor, she had dissem- 
bled her disinclination to the match 
with her cousin, on which she knew 
her father had set his heart, till it 
was on the very eve of accomplish- 
ment, and had then taken advantage 
of a dark night, and four stout post- 
horses, to give her friends the slip. 
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The fugitives had been traced on 
their route to the sea-side, and Lord 
Manningham, accompanied by the 
deserted bridegroom, had gone in 
pursuit of them, but, from the start 
they had got, the vicinity of the 
coast, and the facility of communi- 
cation with the continent, little hope 
was entertained of overtaking them 
on this side the Channel. “ Sir Wil- 
loughby ” added, that, under these 
untoward circumstances he had 
been deputed, as a near connexion 
of the family, to wait on his lord- 
ship, and to apprize him of an event 
which, so much to the affliction of 
all parties, would render his kind 
offices unavailing ; and expressed the 
greatest possible regret at having 
every reason to believe, from infor- 
mation recently received, that the 
rascally Wiskerewski, who had 
thus carried off his noble friend’s 
daughter, had not only been a hang- 
er on in a low gaming-house with a 
Greek name, but had previously 
figured on the continent as an es- 
caped Forgat. 

Such it appeared was the sum and 
substance of the communication 
made to the astounded prelate by 
Sir Willoughby Pumppe. 

His lordship, having dismissed 
his visitor, went to bed grieved and 
afflicted at the misfortune of his 
friend, and indignant at the villany 
of the seducer. He left London, of 
course, the next morning, according 
to his original design, as farther 
delay was impossible, even could 
his remaining in England a few days 
longer have allowed him to witness 
the termination of an affair in which 
he took so strong an interest. His 
arrangements were, therefore, only 
so far countermanded as regarded his 
purposed deviation from the direct 
route to the seaport; and the hour 
which he had intended to pass at Un- 
derdown Hall was devoted to writing 
these manifestations of his sympathy 
from the nearest town, at which he 
rested a short time for that purpose. 
These despatched, the Right Reve- 
rend the Bishop of Bengal and suite 
proceeded leisurely onto * * *, 
where he was received with all due 
attention to etiquette by the Ho- 
nourable Captain Loblolly, and, hav- 
ing embarked under a grand salute 
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from a regulated number of guns, 
set sail “in H. M. S. the Superb, 
74, for the important diocese over 
which he had been called upon to 
preside,” to the immortal honour of 
the accuracy of the Morning Post’s 
reporter. 

The developement of this extra- 
ordinary affair gave rise, as may well 
be imagined, to no slight discussion 
among the bridal party assembled 
in the cedar parlour. Vexed and 
indignant as we were, there was, 
after all, a something so ludicrous 
in our position, that, had I filled any 
other situation than that of bride- 
groom-elect, it is a hundred to one 
if I should have been able to for- 
bear laughing. At this distance of 
time, when the annoyance is no 
longer felt, and. the “ old familiar 
faces” rise before my mind’s eye, 
the compressed lip and ae 
glance of the Viscount, the incense 
floridity of the Baronet’s physiog- 
nomy, Miss Pyefinch’s “ My good- 
ness me!” and Bustle’s heartfelt 
* Bless my soul!” cannot but give 
to the muscles of my countenance 
an expression very different from 
that which it exhibited on the day 
in question. The Captain was the 
only one who retained his perfect 
self-possession; the single word 
“ Curious!” alone escaped his lips, 
as reverting to the table his eye 
plainly demanded—* Since the Bi- 
shop will not be here, had we not 
better begin breakfast?” But this 
was not yet to be. I now insisted 
on my former proposition with re- 
spect to the reverend rector’s as- 
sistance, to which little or no oppo- 
sition was ultimately offered; some 
slight excuse for the prelate’s ab- 
sence was made to the bride, who 
had hitherto been kept in a laudable 
state of ignorance as to what was 
going on; and, before the gallant 
officer was allowed to masticate a 
custard, that ceremony was per- 
formed, which, in our case, had be- 
gun, as it always ends, with “ amaze- 
ment.” I had become the happy 
husband of my beautiful and blush- 
ing Amelia, despite the laches of 
the Bishop of Bengal, and the ma- 
chinations of “ Sir Willoughby 
Pumppe.” 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ALL governments in the end are 
founded on one of three bases. They 
are either rested on military force 
and the affections of the soldiery ; or 
on property, and the influence of 
those in the State who enjoy, or hope 
to enjoy that stake in society ; or on 
the sway of Government produced 
by the multitude of civil and mili- 
tary officers, by which the suffrages 
and support of the majority of the 
citizens are obtained. Every Go- 
vernment that exists, or ever did 
exist for any length of time, on the 
face of the earth, may be distinctly 
seen to be grounded on some one of 
these three foundations, and without 
resting on one or more of them, 
every Government must in a very 
few years be destroyed, to make way 
for one which does. 

We say, and we say intentionally, 
“every Government that exists, or 
ever did exist for any length of time, 
on the face of the earth, must be 
grounded on one or more of these 
three foundations ;’’ because we are 
perfectly aware that there is a fourth 
basis on which it is the great, or at 
least the professed, object of the 
Movement party to establish Go- 
vernment, and that is the influence 
of “public opinion;” or, in more 
correct language, the sway of the 
mere majority in number of those 
who are invested with any influence 
in public affairs. A very little con- 
sideration, however, must be suffi- 
cient to shew that this is not in 
reality a fourth basis for Govern- 
ment, but only a form in which the 
working of one or other of the other 
foundations is perceived. Without 
doubt, public opinion—that is, the 
consent and support of the majority 
of the people—is the foundation of 
all Governments, and just as much 
of that of Gengis Khan or Tamerlane, 
as of Necker or Lord Grey; because, 
unless the bulk of the people have 
been brought from the influence of 
one motive or another, to support, or 
at least cease from resisting the ruling 
power, it must soon be overturned. 
In Turkey, the majority of the nation 
are of opinion, that it is hopeless to 
resist the Sultan; in Egypt, that it 
is impossible to withstand the regal 


Pacha; in Russia, that it is expe- 
dient to support the Czar, and ad- 
vance a power which promises soon 
to overshadow the earth; in France, 
that it is for the interest of most 
people to rally round the Sovereign, 
who is at once the last barrier be- 
tween them and anarchy, and the 
dispenser of the hundred thousand 
offices which flow from the Tuileries. 
In all these different cases, public 
opinion, in other words, the consent 
of the majority, is the foundation of 
Government; but, in the first cases, 
it is gained by the terror of military 
power, or the spirit of military am- 
bition; in the last, by the dread of 
revolutionary spoliation, and the cor- 
ruption of official patronage. 

We will not dispute, however, 
about words. We know perfectly 
what is meant in common parlance 
by a Government founded on public 
opinion; it means a Government 
seated in power by a popular effort, 
and maintained there by popular 
support, to the exclusion of the pro- 
perty or influence which were pre- 
viously predominant in the national 
councils. Such a Government may 
maintain its ascendency, and for a 
short time acquire very great power, 
far greater than can ever be at the 
command of any other, just as an 
individual, under the stimulus of 
passion, will for 2 season make great- 
er efforts, than one guided by pru- 
dential considerations ; but its sway 
will be of short duration, and unless 
it soon casts anchor on military force, 
wealthy influence, or official patron- 
age, it will speedily be swept from 
the face of the earth. The reason 
is obvious. The great bulk of man- 
kind are totally incapable, even in 
the most enlightened age, of appre- 
ciating or comprehending what is 
for the ultimate interests of society ; 
but perfectly of understanding what 
promises, in the first instance at least, 
to gratify their desires. The only 
political desires which are generally 
influential, are the love of gain, the 
love of power, the spirit of religion, 
and the love of country. And, 
therefore, it is by the excitation of 
these active and universally felt 
propensities, that Government alone 





can ever gain the active support 
of the great masses. The love of 
country, often of prodigious force in 
foreign, is comparatively powerless 
in domestic, contests; the spirit of 
religion is all exerted on the other 
side ; and therefore it is soon found 
that the love of power, or the love 
of gain, are the only means of ex- 
citing the energetic support in civil 
dissensions of the great body of the 
people. It is to these active desires, 
aceordingly, that every popular or 
revolutionary Government imme- 
diately addresses itself; it is by the 
hopes of gaining one or other of 
these glittering objects, that the po- 

ular support is at first gained; and 
tis by continually keeping up such 
a hope, that its influence is alone 
upheld. The moment that this sti- 
mulus is withdrawn; the instant that 
the prospect of an increase of power 
or spoliation of the opulent is at an 
end, the wand of the magician is 
broken, and the boasted strength of 
@ popular Government has melted 
into air. It is in this circumstance 
that the early decay in the popularity 
of all the first leaders of Revolution 
is founded, and to it, that the invari- 
able rapid succession, and increasing 
violence of revolutionary Govern- 
ments, is to be ascribed. When the 
first object held out to the multitude 
has been gained, the besoin of a fresh 
stimulus is felt, or the Administration 
finds itself sinking ; if it has wicked- 
ness enough to go on with the Move- 
ment, and rouse the people by throw- 
ing out new objects to their desires, 
it may for a time keep itself afloat; 
if not, it is destroyed, to make way 
for less conscientious statesmen, 
more thorough-paced revolutionists, 
who will rouse their desires by pre- 
senting fresh objects of ambition. 
Public opinion, therefore, in this 
sense, is nothing but a gentler ex- 
pression for revolutionary desires, 
and it never can be the foundation 
for any length of time of any Go- 
vernment. 

The revolutionary war which so 
long distracted Europe was the great 
contest of property against spoliation 
of the Governments founded on the 
support of proprietors against those 
resting on the passions of the desti- 
tute. Insuch a contest, the advantages 
long remained on the side of anarchy, 
because the vigour and talent which 
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were brought by the attacking party 


to the charge were more powerful 
than the energy which the aristocra- 
cy and property of Europe could at 
first array for the defence. Still, 
however, the victory would have 
been earlier determined, had it not 
been for the alluring words with 
which the Jacobin party uniformly 
veiled their hateful actions, and the 
constant and too successful attempt 
which they made to excite those 
passions in other States on which 
their power was founded in their 
own. Hence the necessity of each 
in its turn tasting the bitter realities 
of revolutionary conquest, before a 
cordial and universal alliance of 
kings and people could be formed 


for its overthrow. Suchacoalition, . 


however, was at length produced by 
extremity of suffering; the bitterness 
of revolutionary rule was felt by 
every continental State; even the 
genius of Napoleon, and the might 
of his army, could not stand against 
the aroused indignation arising from 
the experienced horrors ofrevolution- 
ary Government; and with the cap- 
ture of Paris, the victory of propERTY 
over JacoBinism was completed. 
The inestimable blessings confer- 
red by this glorious triumph upon 
the cause of freedom were soon ap- 
parent. In every country of Eu- 
rope, Freedom, relieved from its 
worst enemy, Democracy, revived; 
Russia was advancing with the —_ 
of a giant; education was establish- 
ed on an admirable basis, and im- 
mensely extended in Prussia and 
Austria; Italy, amidst the maledic+ 
tions of the Revolutionists, rapidly 
healed the wounds of war under the 
Imperial rule; France, for the first 
time in its existence really free, ex- 
hibited a degree of internal prospe- 
rity almost incredible after the dis- 
asters of the Revolution ; England, 
amidst much partial suffering, made 
strides in liberty and wealth un- 
paralleled in any former age; and 
even Spain, in fifteen years, added 
three millions to its population, and 
nearly a half to its national indus- 
. The cause of liberty, there- 
fore, had gained immensely by the 
result of the triumph of property 
over spoliation; and freedom, di- 
vested of its most dangerous ally, 
innovation, was rapidly and general- 
ly taking root in its only secure 
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soil, diffused property. When the 
efforts of the Jacobins in France 
were again successful, the Govern- 
ment of Charles X. was subverted ; 
the ascendency of Jacobinism over 
property was again restored in that 
monarchy, and by the contre-coup in 
this country, aided by the efforts of 
our own revolutionists, the British 
Constitution was overturned. 

Then England, whose arm was so 
strong, whose moral weight was so 
extraordinary; England, which had 
hitherto stoed foremost in the fight of 
freedom founded on Pag against 
Jacobinism founded on spoliation ; 
England, under whose banners the 
assembled nations had joined in the 
crusade st. revolution, and 
which for a hundred and twenty 
years’ had exhibited to the world 
the rare combination of unlimited 
personal liberty with perfect se- 
curity to property, suddenly wheel- 
ed round to the other side! The 
other nations of Europe were 
constrained to look to the only 
other power capable of affording 
them effectual protection in the con- 
test which was apparently approach- 
ing; and the passing of the Reform 
Bill, in London, gave at one blow as 
important an addition to the conti- 
nental influence of Russia as the 
overthrow of Napoleon and the fall 
of Paris. 

Glorious as were the triumphs of 
freedom and property over orga- 
nized and military Jacobinism, which 
signalized the close of the last war, 
there was one circumstance, which 
to every lover of liberty conside- 
rably weakened the satisfaction that 
must otherwise have been so gene- 
rally experienced. Jacobinism, con- 
verted by the genius of Napoleon 
into the sion for military con- 
quest, had fairly beat down all the 
armies of Europe: it had crushed 
all the energies of European civi- 
lisation, and subdued all but the 
dauntless navy of England. In 
the last extremity, regulated free- 
dom had to call in the aid of barba- 
ric vigour : the liberties of the conti- 
nent were gone, if the might of Russia 
had not been put forth in the strug- 
gle. Freedom was extinguished in 
Germany till the voice of the desert 
roused it to exertion: it was not by 
the chivalry or the infantry of Eu- 
Tope, but the Cossack and the Tar- 
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tar, that the resurrection of the Fa- 
therland was accomplished. Ci- 
vilisation, amidst all its pride, was 
not ashamed to owe its deliverance 
to the forces which empassioned ig- 
nerance had led to its support. 

It is not with impunity, however, 
that any state calls in the aid of a 
foreign power, however generous: 
it is not without disastrous conse- 
quences that a deliverance, even 
from revolutionary rule, by external 
aid, is accomplished. Russia ac- 
quired a _— and most alarming 
addition of power by the overthrow 
of Napoleon. With 150,000 men at 
her command, she took possession 
and kept pessession of Poland at the 
Congress of Vienna, and brought: 
her frontier as near both to Berlin 
and Vienna, without either moun- 
tains or fortified towns between, as 
from York to London. Nor was this 
all. Her internal power, her milix- 
tary energy, her political ambition, 
were doubled by the extraordinary 
successes of the war. Serpens nisi 
serpentem comederit non sit draco. 
The Russians had found the way to 
Paris; they had tasted the wines of 
Champagne and Burgundy; they 
had felt the force of civilized beau- 
ty; the ancient and hereditary de- 
sire of the North for Southern con- 
quests had been revived; their ar- 
mies had met and vanquished Na- 
poleon; the last perfection of the 
military art had been attained by 
their soldiers; while still an infant 
in civilisation, Russia was already a 
veteran in arms. The consequences 
of this prodigious addition to barba- 
ric energy and power were soon ap- 
parent. In one campaign she struck 
down the power of Persia, subdued 
the towers of Eristan, and esta- 
blished her dominion far to the south. 
of the Caucasus, in the richest pro- 
vince of Khorassan. In two more 
she overthrew the ancient and re- 
doubtable power of the Osmanlis,. 
captured the fortresses on the Da- 
nube, burst through the barrier of 
the Balkan, and dictated a glorious 
peace from Adrianople, the ancient 
seat of the Turkish power in Eu- 
rope.- Every person of common 


foresight, therefore, lamented, long 
before the convulsions of 1830, the 
perilous ascendency which Russia 
had acquired in Western Europe. 
Still there remained one hope to 
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Europe, and it was ‘a hope apparent- 
ly founded on the most solid foun- 
dation. © England and Germany still 
remained; wnited in policy, inte- 
rést, and determination, as in cha- 
racter, lineage, and descent; pre- 
pared alike to face to the eastward 
against an irruption of the Scythian 
hordes, or westward against the inva- 
sion of French Democracy. These 
two powers, the one irresistible on 
the waves, the other possessing, 
when thoroughly roused, a still for- 
midable preponderance on the con- 
tinent, appeared adequate to the 
task of repelling, at least for a very 
long period, the fatal invasion of the 
Russian power. ‘Their interests, 
their institutions, their character 
were identified. Descended from 
the same common stock, united by 
the same blood, speaking at bottom 
the same langwage, still preserving 
the same institutions, they were still 
farther united by identity, in part, 
at least of religion, and, im ‘all, by 
the recollection of conimon glories 
and dangers. Together’ they ‘had 
fought against revolutionary France, 
through many a long and disastrous 
campaign ; they had maintained to- 
gether the great cause of liberty 

inst Jacobinism for twenty years ; 
they had stood side by side on the 
field of Waterloo; and their united 
standards had passed in triumph 
through the walls of Paris. 

The public spirit in Germany is 
at bottom the same as it was in old 
England: in both it is diametrically 
opposed to that of revolutionary 
France. The disposition in Ger- 
many is that of order and method: 
they would rather haye order with- 
out liberty, than liberty without or- 
der. Slow and methodical in their 
ideas, they are what we ‘should have 
been had the Anglo-Saxons’ alone 
formed the parent stock ‘of ‘the na- 
tion, and no infusion) of Danish en- 

ise and: Norman fire: given ad- 
ditional energy and impetuosity to 
the» Gothic: blood:-. We preceded 
them,. therefore, in the career of 
freedom, but they were following in 
our footsteps, and would ultimately 
have arrived at. the same result. 
Liberty was there slowly arising on 
the basis of united orpER, PROPER- 
TY, AND RELIGION ; the only founda- 
tion on which it ever was, or can be 
permanently raised; the tripod on 
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which alone the glorious fabric can 
be securely rested. 

The cause of European freedom; 
therefore, of real liberty in every 
quarter of the globe, rested on the 
alliance of England and Germany} 
on the union of the first with the se- 
cond-born of Gothic independence; 
on the sympathy of the only nations 
who upheld the cause of property 
and freedom against those of des- 
potism and mperatce B and the 
only ones, in this part of the globe at 
least, which had the courage to de: 
fend these inestimable blessings. It 
was in vain to look out for an alli: 
ance for freedom in any other quar- 
ter. The Russians were too young 
a nation to prize, the Italians too 
old to defend it. The first, in the 
pursuit of conquest, were insensible 
to the blessings of liberty; the last, 
in the quest of pleasure, were too 
effeminate to uphold it. The liber- 
ty of France, cursed by the blight of 
Jacobinical triumph, was obviously 
only of a transient endurance ; irre- 
ligion had polluted the fountains of 
virtue ; ambition had misdirected the 
national spirit. There remained only 
for that great and guilty people, as 
the punishment of their revolution- 
ary sins, an old age of corruption, 
despotism, and decline. In Ger- 
many alone the foundations of real 
freedom were to be found: a reso- 
lute spirit, a love of order, the sway 
of devotion : minds yet untainted by 
revolutionary delusions; hearts yet 
unpolluted by revolutionary desires. 
It is in the combination of these and 
of these alone that the means of con- 
structing durable liberty are to be 
found. 

The dread of Russia had gone far, 
before the Revolt of the Barricades 
arose, to produce an approximation 
towards such a union of the only 
two Powers in existence capable of 
maintaining the cause of property 
and freedom against military or de 
mocratic despotism ; and the cabinet 
of Vienna had made repeated ad- 
vances to that of Great Britain for 
an alliance to stem the progress of 
Russian ambition in the East of Eu- 
rope. England did not wish to see’ 
Russiaextend itself over Central Asia, 
and menace her splendid eastern do- 
minions, any more than Prussia and: 
Austria wished to see it establish it+’ 
self in Central Germany, and menace 
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the capitals of Berlin and Vienna. 
Identity of interest, therefore, the 
sense of a common danger, proceed- 
ing from the same quarter, must, 
erelong, have united these two great 
powers in a league against the nor- 
thern conquerors; and from such a 
combination, the fairest prospects to 
the independence of Europe, and 
the cause of real freedom through- 
out the world, might have been an- 
ticipated. 

Butall these prospects were blown 
to the winds by the Triumph of the 
Barricades in France, and the suc- 
cess of the Reform mania in England. 
These events at once detached Great 
Britain from the league of freedom 
and independence, of which she had 
hitherto been the head, and placed 
her in the van of democratic des- 
potism. Separating herself from the 
cause of order, property, and reli- 
gion, which she had so long support- 
ed, she espoused that of anarchy, 
spoliation, and infidelity, which she 
had so long resisted; with an insen- 
sibility to former fame, an insensibi- 
lity to past achievements, a treachery 
to deathless renown, which would 
have been deemed incredible if it 
kad not been actually witnessed, she 
at once lowered the standard of Eng- 
land, and hoisted the tricolor in its 
room. Her treaties, her obligations, 
her interests, her character, were scat- 
tered to the winds. The consequen- 
ces of these measures have been all 
but irreparable; they have necessa- 
rily thrown the Continental Powers, 
with the exception of France, into the 
arms of Russia. Germany, instead 
of the bulwark of Europe, has be- 
come the advanced post of Muscovy. 
The jealousy of Russia, the danger to 
independence, have been forgotten ; 
England and France, as Chateaubri- 
and has well observed, like two enor- 
mous battering-rams, have assailed 
the institutions of all other states, 
and entirely overturned every se- 
cond-rate government which was 
within their reach. Belgium, Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, have been 
revolutionized. Conduct so inex- 
plicable— dereliction of principle 
so flagrant—has struck foreign na- 
uons like the yawning of an earth- 
quake; and amidst the overthrow of 
all the ancient allies of England, and 
the success of her efforts to re-esta- 
blish the principles \vhich for twenty 
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years she obstinately combated to 
overturn, they have been led to dis- 
trust altogether the possibility of re- 
conciling the liberty with the stabi- 
lity of nations, and to draw into a 
closer Jeague those Powers which, 
by the rude arm of despotic autho- 
rity, still kept up protection to life, 
property, and religion. 

But what are all these dangers, it 
is said by the revolutionary party, 
when France and Englandare united; 
and these two great states, the Lords 
of the Earth and the Sea, are closely 
drawn together by the bonds of in- 
terest, and the sympathy of common 
representative institutions? Iu re- 
ply to this argument, let us consider 
on what basis the Government of 
France is now really rested, and 
what chance there is that the bonds 
of revolutionary fraternization are 
long to subsist between the two 
countries. France is at the close, 
England is at the outset, of demo- 
cratic innovation. The great work 
of Jacobinical spoliation has been 
completed in the one country, it re- 
mains to be done in the other; revo- 
lutionary fervour has there worn it~ 
self out, and the Parisian national 
guard would rather see the foreigners 
of 1814 again, than another emeute 
in favour of freedom. Here demo- 
cratic fervour is still, comparatively 
speaking, in its infancy. Therecanbe 
noreal or permanentalliance between 
two states in so entirely different a 
stage of the revolutionary fever. 

Are the English people, who so 
readily, under their democratic de- 
magogues, are led to believe that an 
interminable security, a bulwark 
against every species of danger is to 
be found in the French alliance, 
aware what is the real character of 
Louis Philippe’s Government? Are 
they aware that it is neither more 
nor less than that of imperial Rome, 
with an obsequious senate to regis 
ter the decrees of the sovereign, and 
take away from his government the 
odium of the most unpopular mea- 
sures, a pretorian guard to over- 
awe the capital, and innumerable 
offices in the disposal of government, 
to secure the acquiescence of the 
departmental electors? Are they 
aware that this monarch, the people’s 
choice, elevated to the throne amidst 
the shouts of the Barricades, rules 
more despotically than any sovereign 
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in Europe ; that he has waged an in- 
veterate, and what promises to be 
soon a successful, war against the 
freedom of the press ; that thousands 
of political prisoners languish in the 
state prisons of France, without the 
slightest appearance of being brought 
to trial ; and that, aided by the terror 
of another revolution, the cabinet of 
the Tuileries is rapidly laying the 
foundation of a thoroughly organized 
and deep-rooted despotism, which 
will for ever extinguish the liberties 
of France? If they know these 
things, on what ground can they ex- 
ct that a durable alliance is to be 
ormed between such a state and 
one like England, leading the van of 
revolution? If they do not, on what 
ounds do they conceive them- 
selves qualified to take a part in the 
self-government of the nation, when 
they are ignorant of, or wilfully shut 
their eyes to, the political condition 
and prospects of their boasted and 
only powerful ally ? 

Farther, even if the French Go- 
vernment, instead of being, as it 
really is, a despotism founded on 
military force and official patronage, 
were in truth as free as our deluded 
or deluding liberals wish to repre- 
sent it, are the advocates for such a 
connexion in this country aware of 
the deep, the inextinguishable, and 
increasing hatred of England, and 
jealousy of the English naval power, 
which pervades all classes of that 
community, and most of all, the 
democratic members of it? Are 
they aware that all the French 
political and _ historical writers, 
without one single exception, re-« 
present Great Britain.as ruled en- 
tirely, under every administration, by 
a selfish and Machiavelian system of 
policy cies this falsehood is eager- 

y swallowed and implicitly believed 
by the whole population, Royalist, 
Doctrinaire, and Republican, in that 
kingdom,—and that if you were to 
poll its whole thirty-three millions, 
32u would probably not find thirty- 
three individuals who would not 
willingly lend his hand to send Eng- 
land to perdition? As long, indeed, 


_@s we serve their purposes—as long 
as we shelter them uncer our wings, 
and bear the brunt of European in- 
dignation in supporting their system 
of revolutionary propagandism—so 
long will we be bespattered with 
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raise by their official organs. But 


et us halt in our career — let 
us renew our connexions with go- 
vernments which resist revolution 
—let us cease to support the cause 
of insurrection all over the world, 
and instantly it will be seen how 
hollow and insidious were their 
raises, how deep-felt, sincere, and 
inveterate their hatred! Do they 
suppose that Waterloo and Trafal- 
ar ever can or ever will be either 
orgotten or forgiven? Is there no 
jealousy at what they call our mari- 
time rights? And what in reality is 
our maritime power in every French- 
man’s estimation ? Let but the signal 
be given—let Russia and America 
proclaim the principles of the armed 
Neutrality, and invite other nations 
to join in a crusade to establish 
what they call the liberty of the 
seas—ijn other words, to destroy the 
navy of England—and soon will it be 
seen on how hollow a foundation 
our reliance upon France is rested. 
Joyfully, right joyfully, will her 
people unite with the general con- 
federacy. In an instant our aid to 
Louis Philippe in the moment of 
peril will be forgotten, and we shall 
be recollected only as their deadly 
and hereditary foes. 

And who are the other allies that 
we have selected to support us in 
the monstrous revolutionary career 
into which, in imitation of the French 
republicans, and undeterred by their 
woful example, we have so precipi- 
tately plunged? Do we expect effec- 
tual aid in the hour of need from 
Spain, with its navy now reduced to 
two sail of the lineand six frigates, and 
whose population is so divided that 
the existing Government has been 
unable to suppress an insurrection 
maintained for months in Biscay by 
six or seven thousand men! Or from 
Portugal, which for two years was 
paralysed by a furious intestine 
war, and where the present Govern- 
ment was only forced upon the un 
willing inhabitants by the aid of 
Admiral Napier and his gallant 
British seamen, and fourteen thou- 
sand foreign auxiliaries who entered 
the service of Don Pedro! Or do we 
expect to be powerfully supported 
by Leopold and his rickety dom! 
nions of Belgium, who, with four 
millions of braves Belges,’ was 
brought to the verge of destruction 
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by Holland with two millions only, 
and the justice of a conservative 
cause, and has since been unable to 
prevent the pillage of Brussels by a 
vile Jacobin mob, under his very 
eyes, or to convict one out of two 
hundred prisoners charged with the 
crime! In short, if we except France, 
the aid of which doubtless would 
be most powerful, if it could be re- 
lied on, but which is certain, on a 
crisis, to go over to the other side, 
what allies have we secured to our- 
selves, in order to uphold our revo- 
lutionary career, but wretched im- 
becile governments, forced upon 
unwilling subjects by the name and 
the terror of Mesieed: a perpetual 
drag upon our resources, but, so far 
from being able to aid us on a crisis, 
hardly adequate without our sup- 
port to maintain themselves against 
the just indignation of their sub- 
jects? 

And what have been the deeds of 
these our new and redoubtable al- 
lies which have entitied them to the 
confidence of mankind, and enabled 
them to supply the place of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, in combating 
one day for the liberties of Europe ? 
Do we find either credit at present, 
or likelihood of support in future, 
from the murder of two hundred 
priests in their cells by a frantic 
Jacobin rabble in the streets of Mad- 
rid? Or in the total confiscation of 
the whole property of the church by 
the first-born of our revolutionary 
affections in Portugal? Or in the 
pillage of a hundred of the richest 
and most respectable houses in 
Brussels, under the very eye of our 
redoubtable ally Leopold? Really 
we are in a hopeful way. Murder 
is committed on a great and truly 
revolutionary scale in the capital 
of one of our allies—the whole 
property of the church is confis- 
cated by a decree of the Govern- 
ment of a second, and the whole 
palaces of the adverse faction are 
plundered with impunity, and with- 
out one shot. being fired in resist- 
ance, in a third! And it is with 
SUCH ALLIEs—with the aid of go- 
vernments whose authority is so 
well established—under whose wings 
spoliation is so completely subdued, 
where life isso thoroughly secured, 
and property is so completely safe 
from ha Hy that.we hope to 
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counterbalance the influence of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, by our 
acts forced into a cordial and hostile 
alliance ! : 

On the other hand, while such is 
the woful and disgraceful set of re- 
volutionary allies which we have 
chosen for ourselves, let us recollect 
what eternal and indelible infamy 
we have acquired to gain them. 
To win the aid of such associates, 
we have partitioned the dominions 
of the King of the Netherlands, 
and when he was on the point 
of regaining his authority over his 
rebellious subjects, we interfered 
and forced him to retire. What 
business had we or France to force 
the Prince of Orange, after ‘his 
double victory over the brave Bel- 
ges, to retreat when within half an 
hour's march of Brussels? Is there 
any man now alive who doubts that, 
had it not been for England and 
France, the Belgian revolt, which 
Lord Brougham has justly charac- 
terised as “ wholly unnecessary,” 
would have been long since extin- 
guished, and peace and prosperity 
restored with the Orange Govern- 
ment to the wretched people of Bel- 
gium? What right had we to place 
a revolutionary king on the throne 
of Belgium, and guarantee to him 
the half of our old ally the King of 
the Netherland’s dominions? What 
right had we to force him to submit 
to the arbitration of the Five Powers, 
and then take part with France 
against him in opposition to Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, a majority of 
the very arbiters selected? Is this 
non-intervention—the perpetual ob- 
ject of Whig approbation—the policy 
which Lord Grey declared his Mi- 
nistry were pledged to support ? 

Turn to Portugal. Can any thing 
be more disgraceful than our conduct 
to that ancient ally of two hundred 
years’ standing? 1s it not notorious 
that for fifteen months we secretly 
nourished the war at Oporto, and al. 
lowed no less than 14,000 foreign auxi- 
liaries to lend their powerful aid to 
the Brazilian Usurper, and at’ last 

laced him on the throne, and over< 
turned ‘like the legitimate monarch 
and the people’s choice, by the 
Quadruple Treaty? We long ago 
stated the arguments from which it 
conclusively appeared that Donna 
Maria had not a shadow of a legal 
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claim to the crown of Portugal, and 
that Dom Miguel was the undoubted 
legal sovereign; and the Quarterly 
Review has since followed on the 
same side, and not left the revolution- 
ists there a vestige of legal argument 
to support their case. Nothing can 
be clearer than that, by the Portu- 
guese law, the acceptance of a foreign 
crown disqualifies the accepting so- 
vereign and his descendants from 
succeeding to the crown of Portu- 
1, and that in this matter the 
razilian crown was to be regarded 
as a foreign crown, so that Donna 
Maria stood disqualified by her fa- 
ther’s acceptance of the throne of 
Rio Janeiro. And that the people 
of Portugal were averse to the suc- 
cession of the Brazilian branch of 
the royal family, is proved to demon- 
stration by the fact that Dom Pedro 
was supported throughout solely 
and exclusively by English and 
French auxiliaries, and that at last 
the contest was decided in favour of 
the Brazilian Usurper by the Quad- 
rupartite Treaty of France and Eng- 
Tand. And this is allowing the peop 
the choice of their sovereign and 
non-intervention ! 
‘ Consider again the case of ‘Spain. 
Tt is equally clear that Don Carlos 
“was the legal sovereign there, and 
‘that the Queen is a mere usurper, 
from the consideration that the 
standing law of Spanish succession 
to the crown is the Salic law, which 
éxpressly and in all cases excludes 
females from succeeding to the 
throne. Ferdinand VII. indeed pre- 
tended that a deed had been execut- 
ed by his father which allowed fe- 
males to succeed ; but itis sufficient 
to say that no one ever saw that 
pretended deed—that it ‘was’ kept 
entirely secret for forty! yearsand 
that if it had existed, ft was totally 
inadequate to set/aside the order of 
succession established at the*Peace 
of ‘Utrecht, ‘and ‘guaranteed! by 
France, England) andoAdstria. On 
this subject also we formarly made 
some observations ‘which te ‘this 
@ay ‘have tembined without an am 
8Wer, for the best of allreasons, that 
they are r unanswerable, 
“We shall’ not resume the argument 
‘then given; bat content ‘ourselves 
with the following extract*from an 
article in that able journal 'the Edin- 
burgh Evening Post, furnished, we 
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believe, by one of the best informed 
diplomatic scholars of which this 
country can boast. 

“ Hostilities were at last termi- 
nated by the Peace of Utrecht, 
which was signed in March, 1713, 
to which all the belligerent powers, 
with the exception of Austria, were 
parties. By this treaty, Spain with 
the Indies were to remain with 
Philip and to his heirs, whom fail- 
ing, to the HEIRS-mALE of the Duke of 
Savoy. Gibraltar and Minorca were 
to be ceded to England, while Aus- 
tria was offered the Spanish Nether- 
lands with Milan and Naples. Short- 
ly after this, 12th May, same year, 
Philip executed a deed, after a very 
animated discussion in the Cortes, 
expressly introducing the Salic law, 
which had hitherto varied in Spain 
—it prevailed in Arragon, but not in 
Castile—taking the succession of 
Spain to the heirs-male of his own 
body and to their hetrs-male, whom 
failing, to the heirs male of the Duke 
of Savoy. This, though posterior to 
the treaty of Utrecht by a few 
months, is prior to the particular 
treaties with France, Austria, and 
England. Queen Anne expressly 

arantees the Salic law as fixed by 

hilip, who, in return, guarantees 
the Raglish succession as fixed by 
the Revolution. 

“ This settlement remained the in- 
ternational law of Europe till an 
attempt was made by Ferdinand the 
Seventh to exclude his brother Don 
Carlos, and to alter it in favour of 
his daughter. He pretended to have 
found in an old chest, a private Act 
of his father Charles Fourth with 
his cortes annulling the Salic law. 
Were any one'to pretend to find in 
an old chest at Windsor, a private 
Act of George the Third, with his 
parliament annulling the revolution 
settlement, few would, we think, 
believe in its authenticity.. The argu- 
ments against its validity are sowell 
stated’ in the Quarterly and:Blacks 
wood, that we'may safely referour 
readers to them; and if any person 
still remains unconvinced; we: shall 
recommend to ‘him ‘to answer ‘their 
arguments, 9") 1 avidieg 

“ Since'tlie' three ‘leading States, 
Austriay France|) and ‘England;-aré 
bound | by '‘specifie: treaties: to: the 
order of ‘suevéstion’ established: by 
Philip: the Pith; it is of bess imparts 
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ance to discuss the point, whether 
this was a European treaty, Never- 
theless, we shall offer a few obser- 


vations on. that point. Philip the 
Fifth, it is quite evident, had no 
common law-right to the kingdom 
of Spain. Maria Theresa, Queen of 
France, was unquestionably heiress 
after her brother’s death, to the 
whole Spanish dominions, including 
the Spanish Netherlands, Milan, and 
Naples. There’is hardly a kingdom 
in Europe that is not interested in 
the preservation of this famous 
treaty, since the whole of these po- 
tent kingdoms would now appertain 
to Charles the Tenth, lineal heir to 
Maria Theresa. The King of Spain 
is what in our law is called a singu- 
lar successor, who must conform 
implicitly to the terms of that deed 
from which alone he derives his title 
to the Spanish throne.” 

Here there is an order of succes- 
sion, solemnly established by the 
Spanish government, with the full 
concurrence of the nation, in 1713, 
which weare bound by express treaty 
to respect, but which is disregard- 
ed by our government, in order to 
make way for a revolutionary sove- 
reign on the throne of Spain. That 
this revolutionary queen is as much 
adverse to the choice of the bulk of 
the Spanish nation, as the usurper 
we have placed on the throne of 
Portugal is to our old allies in that 
kingdom, is also proved by the fact, 
that the express interference of Eng- 
land and France by the quadrupartite 
treaty has been found necessary 
to establish her on the throne; and 
that, even in spite of that signal act 
of non-intervention, Don Carles still, 
in the face of France and England, 
maintains a doubtful contest for the 
crown in the mountains of Navarre, 
If the government of this country 
really believe that the Queen is the 
people’s choice in Spain, we would 
recommend them to try the experi- 
ment of putting it to the test, by re- 
pealing the quadrupartite treaty, and 
getting France to do thesame. Let 
the revolutionary and conservative 
parties fight it out in the Peninsula, 
with a elder stage, and no favour. 


They will not do this: they sign a 
treaty with France in direct viola- 
tion of the treaty of Utrecht, impos- 
ing a female usurper upon the Span- 
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ish monarchy—and thisagaia is non- 
intervention ! 

Whence this extraordinary mania 
for imposing QuegEns, in opposition 
alike to legal right, and the people’s 
choice, on both the thrones of the 
Peninsula? What are we to gain by 
violating the order of succession, 
and thwarting the people’s inclina- 
tions in this way ? What France is to 
gain is sufficiently clear. Indepen- 

ent of the natural desire to have 
her rear closed up by arevolutionary 
ally, she has two young and promi- 
sing princes who long for the crowns 
of Lisbon and Castile, and would 
form, doubtless, most eligible match~ 
es for the heirésses of.Spain and 
Portugal. Are we) resolved to give 
Spain to the eldest.son.of France, 
and Portugal to the second, in de- 
fiance of all the objeets for which we 
fought. and bled se lepg under 
Mar|borough and. Wellington? Is 
the fruit of Ramillies and Blenheim, 
of Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, of 
Salamanca and Vittoria, of Toulouse 
and Waterloo, to be wholly thrown 
away? Is marriage—marriage sanc- 
tioned, prepared and supported by 
England, to annul the treaties of 
Utrecht and Paris; overturn all the 
acquisitions of the wars of the suce 
cession and the Peninsula, and ac- 
complish that which the arms. of 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon were un- 
able. to effect? Are we insane- 
enough, amidst our democratic fer- 
vour, to assist France in realizing the- 
fond wish of Louis XIV, “Il n’ya 
plus des Pyrénees?”’. If not—if our 
rulers: have not arrived at this last 
act of political insanity, in the name 
of Heaven, what.is the object of put- 
ting these tworevolutionary Queens 
on the ivenen of the ne ge ? » 
it to. gain for us; powerful allies in 
the. two-sail. of the Jine,..and six 
frigates, which now, constitute the 
united, navies of Spain and, Portu- 
gal? .Is) it to: manifest. merely, our 
sympathy, with the, cause, of, insur- 
rection all, over the, world? . Is it. to 
evince the: faith .with. which 
our rulers have followed out their 
pledges of non-intervention? Is it 
to illustrate the nation of Nelson and 
Wellington, by the reflected lustre 
of massacred priests and confiscated 
church property ? 

But turn to the Levant, say the 
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partisans of administration ; there is 
to be seen the appropriate and 
worthy field of Whig diplomacy. 
There we have indeed put a bridle 
in the mouth of Russia; there we 
have truly arrested the march of 
Nicholas to the forts of the Darda- 
nelles ; there we have really upheld 
the honours of the British name. Let 
us see how far these boasts are well 
founded; and examine whether the 
honour of England, deeply tarnished 
by the events of Western, has been 
relieved by the diplomatic exertions 
of Eastern Europe. On this subject, 
we are desirous not to exaggerate ; 
we wish to state the facts impar- 
tially, and, therefore, we shall take 
the account of our share in this trans- 
action, from a Review, once of great 
celebrity, and still possessing the 
confidence, and receiving the offi- 
cial communications, of the Whig 
party. 

“ There is much reason to sus- 
pect,” says the Edinburgh Review, 
“that the revolt of Ali Pacha, like 
many others of the same kind, was 
secretly instigated by Russia, with 
the intention of interfering on one 
side or another, as chance and the 
fortune of war should decide. The 
Sultan applied to this country for aid, 
But this application came in a form, 
and at a time, when it was hardly 

sible for our government to com. 
ply with it. For it was in October 
when the late parliament,though not 
yet defunct, had closed its labours, 
and could not, with any decency, 
have been reassembled, and when 
there was no possibility for the new 
Parliament to meet till January. 
The government, therefore, would 
have been rash and inconsiderate, 
which, without the power of soon 
acquiring the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, should have complied with a 
request that would instantly have 
incurred a very large expense, and 
incurred the hazard of a general 
war. We had. also other important 
matters on our hands. Portugal and 
Belgium demanded the strictest at- 
tention, while our fleets occupied the 
mouths of the Scheidt and the Tagus. 
Russia, no doubt, foresaw the im- 
possibility of our complying with 
the Turkish requisition, when she 
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so magnanimously pressed its accep. 


tance upon our government. It 
smoothed the way for the substitu. 
tion of her forces for ours, and ob- 
tained for her, with all the semblance 
of disinterestedness, the opening for 
an armed intervention ; the original 
cause for which it is probable her 
own intrigues had prefaced, and 
which, at all events, she most ardent- 
ly desired. At the same time, we must 
have appeared to the Turks, who 
cannot possibly comprehend the 
working of a free government, fo 
have coldly neglected their interests, 
By these lucky circumstances, or 
well-conducted intrigues, Russia has 
for the present acquired a PARa- 
MOUNT SWAY AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 
We hear of a special treaty between 
the Sultan and the Czar having been 
signed without even the knowledge, 
much less the acquiescence of the 
other powers accredited to the 
Porte. We have read letters and 
addresses between the ministers and 
officers of those two Powers, filled 
with all the flowers of Oriental rhe- 
toric, but which cannot hide the 
tone of gratitude employed by the 
one party, and the strain of protec- 
tion assumed by the other. The 
gratitude of Mahmoud for the pre- 
servation of his throne, and of his 
life, both of which were fearfully en- 
dangered by the victories of Ibra- 
him Pacha, is natural and praise- 
worthy; but the rest of Europe 
must take not the less care, that this 
gratitude does not lead him too 
far.” * 

Here, then, we have it admitted 
by the leading Whig Review, and 
by a writer evidently behind the 
scenes in Downing Street, that we 
were applied to by Sultan Mahmoud 
to interpose our powerful aid in the 
agony of his throne and life, after 
the forces of the Turks had been 
prostrated by the battle of Koniah ; 
that WE. REFUSED, and compelled 
him to have recourse to his worst 
enemy, Russia. And why did we 
refuse ? Was it because we dared 
not to send a few ships of the line 
to the Dardanelles, because we were 
bankrupt in money or men? Oh 
no! we had a fleet, we had money, 
amply sufficient to have arrested the 





* Edinbargh Review, Oct. 1833, p- 135. 
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victorious career of the Pacha, and 
made Turkey contract those close 
connexions with us, which she has 
been compelled by us to do to- 
wards Russia. We could not aid 
the Turks, because our fleets were 
engaged in the blockade of the Scheldt 
and the Tagus!! We were so busy 
revolutionizing Flanders and Portu- 

, We were so actively engaged, 
in conjunction with France, in beat- 
ing down our ancient and heredi- 
tary allies, that we had not a man 
or a guinea to spare to rescue 
Turkey from the fangs of Russia, 
and avail ourselves of the unhoped- 
for opportunity which here occurred 
of interposing with decisive effect in 
the East. The consequence was, 
what easily might have been antici- 
pated. Russia was not such a fool 
as to throw away the golden prize ; 
she instantly stept forward when 
we held back: Fifty-thousand Mos- 
covites were speedily at Scutari; 
the Dardanelles, fortified by Russian 
engineers, were hermetically closed 
against the other fleets of Europe ; 
and a treaty concluded between the 
two Portes, which completely pros- 
trates Turkey at the feet of the 
Czar, and gives Sultan Mahmoud 
no chance of saving either his crown 
or his life from the indignation of 
his subjects, but in an unreserved 
submission to his imperial will. 
How wonderfully, in political as in 
private life, does one false step lead 
to another, till we irrevocably land 
in the gulf of perdition! The 
crime of violating our engagements 
with the Netherlands and Portugal, 
soon brought on another fatal step ; 
it compelled us to throw Turkey 
into the arms of Russia, and ad- 
vanced the Moscovite influence on 
the shores of the Bosphorus infi- 
nitely more than it could have been 
by the result of several successful 
campaigns. 

The excuse set up in the Review, 
that if we had lent our aid to Turkey 
at this crisis, we should have irritated 
Russia, incurred a great expense, 
and run the risk of exciting a general 
war, is totally devoid of foundation. 
It is admitted that Russia urged us 
to support the Sultan, assigning as a 
reason, as Lord Palmerston stated, 
that the English fleet’ could do it 
much more effectually, and at a less 


-Cost, than the Russian army... How 
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then could Russia have objected if 
we had followed ‘her advice, and 
complied ‘with ber entreaties ?) But, 
in truth, the dread of a general war 
was entirely chimerical. The Pacha 
of Egypt rests solely on the com« 
merce and the support of the naval 
powers of Europe. Navarino had 
made him feel the weight of the 
English arms. Let an English squa 
dron blockade Alexandria, and all his 
hopes of ambition are scattered into 
air. A word from us would have 
arrested the victorious arm of Mehe- 
met Ali, even if he had been within 
sight of the minarets of Scutari. 

Nor was Russia then ina condition 
to have thrown down the gauntlet to 
England. By stationing a British 
fleet in the Dardanelles—by getting 
possession, in conjunction with Tur- 
key, of those formidable Straiis, we 
should have hermetically sealed all 
the Southern Provincesof the Russian 
Empire. Her land forces would have 
been of no avail. The campaigns of 
1828 and 1829 have sufficiently de- 
monstrated that the support of a 
fleet is absolutely indispensable te 
enable the armies of Russia to con- 
quer Turkey: The vast desert and 
waterless plainsof European Turkey, 
her rugged Balkan ridge, clothed 
with almost impervious thickets, 
render it no easy matter for an inva- 
ding army to advance to Constanti- 
nople, even with the aid of agreat fleet, 
more Romano, following the foot- 
steps, and supplying the wants of the 
soldiers. Without such support, the 
thing is totally out of the question. 
Had ten hostile British ships of the 
line been in the Black Sea in 1828, 
the Moscovites would never have 
taken Varna. Had they been there 
in 1829, Diebitsch would never have 
ventured across the Balkan. It was 
the support of the fleet which con- 
stituted all their strength; a British, 
joined'to a Turkish squadron, would 
‘soon have forced them back to the 
Danube. Russia is perfectly aware 
of this; and being aware of it, she 
never would have incurred the risk 
of bringing the English navy in ferce 
into the Euxine by any hostile de- 
monstrations, in consequence of Eng- 
land following her recommendation 
to lend our support to rescue the 
Sultan from the danger of Ali Pacha. 

Besides this, have we shewn our- 
selves so very fearful of the hostility 
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of the, northern powers when the 
object was to support the cause of 
revolution anywhere in the world? 
Against whom were the breaching 
batteries of Marsha] Gerard, and the 
fleet of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, at 
Antwerp, directed ?_ What cause did 
the brave veteran Chasse defend ? 
Were not the French shot discharged 
at the advanced posts of the north- 
ern potentates ? Were not the Dutch 
casements lined with the defenders 
of conservative principles ? Did not 
Russia and Austria, in the most un- 
disguised manner, evince their indig- 
nation at this unauthorized, violent, 
and illegal act, on the part of two 
only out of the five powers to whom 
the settlement of the Belgian affairs 
was referred? Did not Prussia col- 
lect an army on the Meuse to cover 
her increased possessions? We had 
courage, men, and money enough to 
brave the united forces of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, when the object 
was to support the rickety revolution- 
ary throne of LsGpote, and give 
Flanders and Antwerp in reality to 
France; but the dread of the single 
frown of Russia prevented us from 
aiding our old ally Turkey, when the 
object was to save the Otteman em- 
pire from destruction, and prevent 
the Moscovite empire from acqui- 
ting an irresistible ascendency at 
Constantinople ! 

We have said, and said advisedly, 
that Russia was not then in a condi- 
tion to have hazarded the hostility of 
inant, and that when the Sultan 
applied to us, in the crisis of his fate, 
after the battle of Koniab, we might 
have interposed, not only without 
‘risk, but with decisive effect. Would 
‘that we could add that the same.is 
still the case. Tn truth, howerer, our 
Whig rulers, while declaiming inces- 
‘santly on the danger of Russia, h 
contrived to add. so grievously to its 
‘power, both in the centre and,the 
‘south of Europe, that itis fifieatt to 
‘See iow how any effectual barrier. can 
‘be apposed to its career, Itis too 
‘ate te get our fleets into the Fuxine ; 
‘Russia sade sentinel. at, he gates ! 
‘In feturn for the seasonal|é, assist- 
ancé.rendered to him in. his extre- 
mity by the Czar, the Sultan, witha 
TRossian ji Jying at. the Golden 

forn, and fifty thousand Moscovites 





encamped ‘on the, shores of Seutari, 
Signed a treaty, binding the Porte to 
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admit the ships of war of no nation 
save Turkey and Russia through. the 
Dardanelles. The wolf has taken the 
sheep under his protection. Itis now 
too late to talk of the difficulties of 
the land journey from the Pruth to 
Constantinople; of the waterless 
plains, rugged hills, dauntless horse- 
men, of Turkey. We have given the 
Russians the means of avoiding al! 
these obstacles. Her engineers have 
fortified the Dardanelles; her cap- 
noniers, with lighted matches in 
their hands, stand on the castles of 
Europe and Asia. Five hundred guns, 
on the formidable fortifications of 
the straits, are ready to sink any fleet, 
manned even by British seamen, 
which may attempt to force the pas- 
sage. The Euxine has become a 
Russian lake; the defences of Tur- 
key are gone; the wind in the Bos- 
phorus almost constantly blows from 
the north, and three days of such a 
wind will bring fifty thousand Mos- 
covites, under Paskewitch or Lange- 
ron, to the gate by which, from time 
immemorial, the Turks have pre- 
dicted their northern conquerors are 
to enter. Such have been the re- 
sults of Whig diplomacy in the east 
of Europe. 

What is the excuse set.up by the 
partisans of Ministers for the French 
alliance? The necessity of providing 
some counterpoise to the enormous 
and overbearing influence of Russia. 
Admitting that the object is good, 
and that the liberties of Europe are 
really threatened by the Scythian 
hordes, what have we done to avert 
the evil? Have we strengthened 
our alliances and our influence in 
the centre of Europe, to form an 


impenetrable phalanx to resist the 


Cossack spears? Are two hundred 
thousand of our allies ready to take 
post on the Vistula and the Oder? 
Are. our connexions with Austria 
and Prussia, the only powers capable 
of permanently resisting the advau- 
ees of Russia, so close and cordial, 
asto enable. us to calculate .with 
certainty, on thejr support when the 
Northern Macedon. is, advancing; to 
the. Chaeronea: of European indepen- 
dence ?y Have we, secretly, organ- 
ized. Germany inte an, united mass 
to. withstand, the’ fifty millions ef Scy- 
thians who,are ready to pourdown.on 
Southern, Eurape ?) Haye: we united 
in a close alliawce.the conatitutional 
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monarchies of Europe, those which 
are founded on the protection of 
property and religion, and the due 
discharge of the duties of Govern- 
ment, to resist the Colossus which 
threatens to overwhelm them? Alas! 
we have not only done none, we 
have done the reverse of all these 
things. By threatening the property 
of Germany with spoliation ; by rais- 
ing, in conjunction with France, 
the revolutionary standard in Flan- 
ders, Switzerland, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, we have struck such consterna- 
tion into these powers, that, in the ex- 
tremity of their alarm, they have 
thrown themselves, without reserve, 
into the arms of Russia; and in this 
way, we have not only lost the sup- 
port of that great central power, 
which ever, when thoroughly roused, 
has ultimately decided the fate of a 
general war, but: we have caused it 
to pass over to the other side. We 
have voluntarily brought back the 
line of European defence from the 
Vistula to the Rhine; and, instead 
of the prospect of fighting in Poland, 
with Germany at our back, the battle 
of European independence, we have 
reduced ourselves to fight it on the 
Rhine, with Germany in our face, 
and the whole weight of the Gothic, 
added to that of the Scythian power. 
The result of such a struggle in for- 
‘mer days, when the North of Europe 


was comparatively desolate and bar- . 


barous, may teach us what to expect 
if it is renewed in our own or future 
times, when the utmost skill in the 
military art has passed over to the 
Northern nations. Thus, while the 
professed object of our policy, and 
the just object of our apprehension, 
has been to restrain the advances 
and ‘provide a counterpoise to the 
power of Russia, we have managed 
matters'so, that, in the East, we have 
given that ambitious state the entire 
command: of the resources of Tur- 
-key, and brought down the ‘Mosco- 
vite power to the gates of the Dar- 
datielles, while, in Central’ Europe, 
we have thrown Austria and Prus- 
sia-into ite arms, and enabled Nicho- 
las ito wield at ‘will-the! whole mili- 
tary force’ whichhurled Napoleva 
from the throne of ‘Charlemagne. 
Poland: too’; \uihappy}* Hil-fated, 
enthusiastic; arid infatuated, bat still 
‘generous and devoted Poland? Whiat 
‘hae ‘it suffered inothe cause of ‘Eu- 
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ropean Revolution! After that dis- 
graceful and disastrous day, when it 
was partitioned by the Nerthern 
Powers, and swept from the book 
of nations, nothing was done for its 
relief, till England, at the Congress 
of Vienna, interposed in its behalf. 
The justly won, because richly de- - 
served, weight of Lord Castlereagh 
co-operating with the philanthropic 
character of the Emperor Alexander, 
procured, for a part at least of that 
unhappy people, a remnant of exist- 
ence. Four millions of Poles, with 
Warsaw as its capital, received an 
acknowledged and independent ex- 
istence; they had troops, and fort- 
resses, and governors, of their own ; 
the Polish language was spoken, 
taught, and preserved; Alexander 
and Nicholas were the sovereigns of 
this interesting state, and a nucleus 
at least was preserved, to which, in 
happier times, the whole lost pro- 
vinces of the once noble kingdom 
of Sarmatia might unite. Poland was 
not lost as long as the Polish king- 
dom was'separate from that of Rus- 
sia. And of the benefits—the enor- 
mous and unspeakable benefits 
which ‘this remnant of Poland re- 
ceived from its junction with Rus- 
sia, and the effectual manner in which 
the nationality of that BAbEHGY king- 
dom was preserved, even under a fo- 
reign crown, we have decisive evi- 
dence, in the astonishing stand which 
this fragment of its former dominion 
made against Russia in 1831, and 
the universal instantaneous junction 
at that crisis of the whole Polish 
army to the cause of national inde- 
pendence. Poland, even when whole 
and unpattitioned, with its sixteen 
millions ‘of ‘inhabitants, had never 
been’ able’'to resist for a hundred 
he =the “advances’ of Moscory; 

‘osclusko was dtiven back in a 
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‘few’ months ‘to’ Warsaw, and that 
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Poland, organized and improved 
under the government which Eng- 
land had procured for it at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, did deeds which 
all Poland could not effect under its 
former and anarchical rule! Stronger 
evidence cannot be imagined of the 
prosperity which had flowed into this 
interesting counuwy between 1815 
and 1830; greater, it is plain, than 
in any three centuries of its former 
existence, which was one of con- 
tinued and painful decline. And 
who gained for Poland this transient 
gleam of prosperity? Was it the 
Liberals, or the Whigs, French Ja- 
‘ cobins, or English Democrats? No; 
it was the English Conservatives— 
it was the noble and worthy minis- 
ter of Britain, Lord Castlereagh, 
who, amidst the maledictions and 
abuse of the popular party all over 
the world, did more for real free- 
dom, aud the happiness and liberty 
of that gallant and suffering people, 
than has been achieved by the whole 
liberal party of Europe since the 
beginning of Time. 
ut where is the Polish kingdom 
now? We have seen what the Con- 
servatives did for it—What have the 
Whigs and Revolutionists done ? 
Can they point to a growth in pro- 
sperity, strength, and national vi- 
gour unparalleled, in so short a time, 
in any age or country? Have they 
reserved, amidst the wreck of its 
fortunes, the nationality of Poland ? 
Have they saved the remnant of 
Sarmatia, a portion at least of the 
descendants of the Jagellons and the 
Sobieskis from the fangs of the op- 
pressor? Alas! they have done the 
reverse ; they stimulated a brave and 
enthusiastic, but inconsiderate and 
unreflecting people, to revolt from a 
government under which they had 
made such astonishing advances; 
they have neither, in the hour of 
victory, moderated them by their 
counsels, nor, in the moment of dis- 
tress, aided them by their arms; 
they = — ae and waster, + 
struggle wit e power which ha 
vanquished Sapeiven, and in con- 
-sequence Poland has been utterly 
overwhelmed, its population scat- 
tered, its nationality destroyed, and 
the Moscovite standards brought 
down in sullen and resistless sove- 
reignty to the shores of the Vistula. 
‘These are the works of liberal po- 
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licy; of French propagandism and 
English imbecility; of a profligacy 
in foreign democracy without ex- 
cuse, of a blindness in British Go- 
vernment without example. 

What, it is said, could we have 
done; where were our legions to 
transport to the Vistula ; where the 

ower which was to conduct the 

rench armies from the Rhine to 
the Niemen? Most true; neither 
France nor England could have 
averted from Poland that eventual 
subjugation which was its destiny, 
from the moment that the fumes of 
French propagandism had stirred 
up that unhappy revolt; but we 
might have moderated their trans- 
ports, and eased their fall. After 
the astonishing victories which sig- 
nalized the early period of Shry- 
necki’s career, the Russians were 
thoroughly humbled; they had but 
scanty funds for so great a contest, 
and would willingly have withdrawn, 
if they could have done so with 
credit, from the strife. They offer- 
ed to the Poles an unconditional 
amnesty in February, 1831; and most 
willingly would they have closed 
with any reasonable offers of accom- 
modation. Zhen was the time for 
England to have come forward, and, 
on the one hand, strenuously urged 
upon Russia the great duty of cle- 
mency, and, on the other, incessant- 
ly impressed upon the Poles the ne- 
cessity of submission. What kept up 
the spirit of the Poles, and made 
them refuse the proffered clemency 
of the Czar, and run the hazard of a 
desperate struggle with Russia? 
The democratic party, the demo- 
cratice Press of France and Eng- 
land ; the incessant promises of sup- 
port held out in those great organs 
of revolution, and the firm belief 
entertained all over the Continent 
that they spoke, if not the intentions, 
at least the wishes of their respec- 
tive Governments. We know per- 
fectly Ministers could not coerce 
the Press, but they might have pub- 
licly and emphatically disclaimed 
its principles. They might have 
solemnly warned the Poles, that 
neither England nor France could 
render them any assistance, and 
have repeatedly and strongly stated 
in Parliament, that they could do no- 
thing for Poland, and that it was the 
first duty, as well as the evident in- 
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terest of its rulers, to embrace the 
terms proposed by the Czar. That 
was their duty in the cause of hu- 
manity, their first interest in the 
cause of European liberty; for the 
maintenance of a nucleus of Polish 
independence on the shores of the 
Vistula was of the very utmost mo- 
ment to every continental state. 
Did they do any of these things? 
They did none ; they were too much 
in awe of the democratic Press to 
gainsay any of its extravagances ; 
they allowed the Government jour- 
nals, day after day, month after 
month, to go on stimulating the un- 
happy Poles to continue their resist- 
ance; they never uttered one word 
in contradiction in Parliament; and 
the ruin and subjugation of Poland 
was the consequence. 

But look at Antwerp, say the sup- 
porters of Government; there, at 
least, was an achievement worthy 
of the renown of England; there 
England aud France braved the 
threats of the Holy Alliance. Let 
us consider what claims the Whigs 
have to the national gratitude for 
this exploit. Supposing that it 
were conceded, that it was proper 
and necessary to partition the terri- 
tory of our old ally, and support 
the revolutionary throne of Belgi- 
um, the question remains, was it ex- 
pedient to give Leopold Antwerp, and 
establish the son-in-law of France in 
full possession of that magnificent 
fortress? To illustrate this matter, 
we shall quote a most unexception- 
able authority, an authority to which 
Lord Grey says he yields implicit 
credit, and which, in military affairs 
at least, and the means of annoying 
this country, may safely be pro- 
nounced to be paramount :—“ Na- 
poleon,” says Las Casas, “ attach- 
ed the utmost importance to the pos- 
session of Antwerp. He had form- 
ed for it the most gigantic projects ; 
he was accustomed to say, that Antf- 
werp alone was worth a province, a 
little kingdom. He was attached to 
it as one of the most important of 
his creations. He had done much 
for Antwerp, but nothing to what he 
intended to have done. By sea, he 
wished to have made'it a point of 
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mortal attack against England ; 

Jand, to have made it a point rbd 
in case of disaster ; a refuge for an 
army, where it might withstand a 
year of open trenches. Such was 
his attachment to it, that he repeat« 
edly declared, at St Helena, that 
Antwerp was one of the chief causes 
of his being there; for that if he 
could have prevailed upon himself 
to part with it, he might have obe 
tained peace at Chatillon.”* Now, 
this being the vast, the vital import« 
ance of Antwerp, as an advanced 
post for French hostility against this 
country, is it conceivable that it was 
for the interest of England to ree 
store it to France, or, what is the 
same thing, to the revolutionary 
outpost of France, ruled by the son 
in-law of Louis Philippe? If Nas 
poleon was right in regarding it 
as the grand point of attack against 
England, how can Lord Grey 
be justified in REsToRING IT to the 
French empire? What has come of 
that statesman’s respect for the au- 
thority of the French Emperor, on 
which he so loudly descanted in the 
House of Peers? Napoleon’s au- 
thority is considered as paramount 
by the Whigs, when it,goes to sup- 
port any of their favourite dogmas 
about the spirit of the age; but itis 
totally overlooked, when it goes to 
point out, with his usual sagacity and 
penetration, what is for the vital in« 
terests of England. Napoleon lost 
his throne rather than resign Ant- 
werp, because it was the most effec- 
tual point for aiming a mortal stroke 
at England. But let France be of 
good cheer; that which Napoleon 
could not do, the Whigs have done, 
Wellington tore it from his grasp; 
Earl Grey restored it to his success« 


or. 
If France is really the great, and 
thriving, and powerful empire which 
the ministerial partisans represent, 
was ever madness so great as, with 
our own hands, to aid im re 
Antwerp to its power, and thus undo 
all that we ‘had been fighting for 
twenty years to-effect? If France,;on 
the other hand, is no longer the 
power from whom we have to ap- 
prehend danger ;—if Democracy has 





* Las Casas, vii. p. 44. 
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overturned her institutions, and Infi- 
delity has subverted her virtue, and 
Revolution has consumed her vitals ; 
if she has now, like imperial Rome, 
only an old age of servitude and de- 
cline to expect—of private selfish- 
ness and public degradation ; of civil 
employés and preetorian bands; of 
servile senates and corrupted popu- 
lace,—then how do we expect, with 
such an ally, to be able to fight the 
battle of freedom with united Gothic 
and Scythian power ; with the forces 
of combined Austria and Prussia, and 
the hosts of Russia? And is it for 
such a worthless and sinking ally 
that we have abandoned the weight 
and the virtue of Germany~the land 
of high resolves and unshrinking va- 
lour,—of simple manners and ge- 
nuine devotion,—of sober thought, 
but steadfast resolution,—of patriot- 
ism as yet untainted by sophistry,— 
of allegiance still unstained by revo- 
lution ? 

Or do we really expect that, under 
any possible circumstances, we are 
to find a lasting support or ally in 
France? For a few years indeed, 
when the throne of Louis Philippe 
is as yet unsteady, and it is material 
for him to have the broad shield of 
England thrown over his head, he 
may court our alliance and flatter 
our Ministers; but, with the cessa- 
tion of such dangers, with the ad- 
vent of times, when he can give a 
free vent to the real inclinations and 
wishes of his people, can there be 
the least doubt that he will fall in 
with the inextinguishable French ha- 
tred and jealousy of this country ? 
But France and England, we are 
told, are now united in the bonds of 
interest as well as affection; theirs 
and theirs only is the cause of repre- 
sentative governments ; of regulated 
freedom against Asiatic despotism ; 
and, in the common dangers of both 
from the tyrants of the earth, is laid 
# permanent foundation for their 
future alliance. Are’ we so very 
sure, then, that France is to remain 
trué to the colours which she origi- 
nally hoisted ? Is Louis Philippe so 
very desirous to stand by the princi- 

les of the Barricades ? Has his con- 
Suet to his republican allies, who 
seated him on the throne, been so 
very tender and merciful? Are the 
dungeons of St Michael filled exclu- 


sively with the supporters of legiti. 
macy? Was it with these that he 
maintained the dreadful fight in 
Paris in June 1832; and in Lyons, 
in November 1831, and April 1834.? 
Are there no appearances of the 
monarch of the Barricades disayow- 
ing his origin, and seeking to govern 
by centralized influence and military 
force, and quietly taking his seat, 
amidst the ignorant and senseless 
applause of our journals, among the 
despotic monarchs of Europe? Is 
not this the natural and inevitable 
result of a revolution which has de- 
stroyed all the property and religious 
feelings of the influential classes, 
and left a state, composed only of 
military despots, civil employés, 
peasant proprietors, and calculating 
shopkeepers? Is there no danger 
that this our only powerful ally 
will speedily leave us, and join the 
Northern Potentates in a crusade to 
destroy our maritime power? And 
if so, are we to look for assistance 
among the plunderers of Brussels, the 
murderers of Madrid, or the church- 
robbers of Portugal? Or are we to 
be left “ alone with our glory ?” 
Supposing that none of these antici- 
pations prove well founded, and that 
democratic institutions are perma- 
nently established in France and 
England; does such a change afford 
the slightest ground for anticipating 
a lasting peace and alliance between 
the two nations ? Are republics 
never at war with each other; do 
their interests never clash, their pre- 
judices never interfere, their pas- 
sions never come in collision? Is 
mercantile jealousy or commercial 
rivalry unknown in self-governed 
communities; and, by bringing up 
the lowest classes of the people to 
the direction of affairs, are we quite 
sure of being able to eradicate from 
public affairs all the evil and male- 
volent passions of the human heart ? 
If the Liberals are confident on all 
these points, we congratulate them 
on their feelings of security, and 
sincerely hope they may not prove 
fallacious. But we confess we have 
read history after a different manner. 
We have heard of a desperate and 
bloody war, for thirty years, between 
republican Athens, and republican 
Sparta, which exhausted the vitals 
of Greece, and left their weakened 
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descendants an easy prey to Mace- 
donian ambition. We have heard of 
three desperate strugglés between 
republican Rome and republican 
Carthage, in which the most bloody 
battles of antiquity took place, and 
in which the genius of a Hannibal 
and a-Scipio were elicited. We have 
heard of the furious and perpetual 
wars between the rival republics of 
Venice and Genoa, and of Genoa 
and Pisa, in modern times; in one 
action, of which, (that of La Melo- 
loria,) the fleets of these inconsider- 
able states were manned by as great 
a body of seamen as navigated the 
rival navies of France and England at 
Trafalgar. We have read of the 
bloody encounters between the 
Long Parliament and Cromwell, 
and the Dutch Commonwealth ; 


and have not forgotten that it was by 
the fleets of a rival republic that 
the Channel was swept of the Eng- 
lish flag, and her ships of war burnt 
in her very harbours. Finally, we 
are old enough to recollect the des- 
perate warfare between republi- 
can France and constitutional Eng- 
land, and know that hatred to this 
country was never so strong as when 
the most democratic faction ruled 
the affairs of the neighbouring re. 
public, and jealousy of our maritime 
superiority never so inveterate as in 
the days of the utmost popular li- 
cense on the other side of the Chan- 
nel. These examples give us no 
reason to prognosticate a lasting 
concord between republican France 
and revolutionized England. 
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Ir was: unanimously agreed, that 
eld Hixie’s ornaments were of es- 
sential service to his story, as people 
don’t like to have their sympathies 
excited by a fellow with the marks 
of the cat-o’-nine-tails on his back. 
One story, as is always the case, led 
to another, and I am sorry I can’t 
recollect half the good anecdotes 
that were told that night. Wine 
seems to sharpen the imagination, 
and blunt the memory ; but memory, 
as the veracious Quartermaster says, 
is a most contemptible faculty, and 
unworthy of a man of originality or 
genius. The young stranger . to 
whom that worthy gentleman had 
addressed his conversation, related 
an incident that occurred to a friend 
of -his;-which, as Mathews) says; 
“ made a great sensation at the time.” 

“ You are <r d,- perhaps, ’ 
he. said, ‘with Bryan Jones of the 
oth? ie) crs Fy ' 

“Bryan Jones !” repliedithe Quar- 
termaster; “tobe sure J. am—~a very 
nice: little: fellow, though rather. too 
much:of a: lady’ s-man ‘fer; my-taste.”’ 

“ A little effeminate, or so—but a 
good-natured; ; generous, i fellow at 
bottom, ‘and! as: boldiaa if::he were 
as big as! ame taioi Twwas live 
thee Soon yoits ape! With him in the 


neighbourhood of; Chester, and, as 
usual, was. made the confidant of all 
his love passages and declarations, 
of which there might :be, on the 
average, about three, a-week.. On 
this occasion, he was more, steady 
than usual, and was occupied en- 
tirely with one tender passion for at 
least ten,days. The object of it he 
had never seen; but he knew that 
she was closely mewed up by her 
brother, an old gentleman, who 
a villa about two miles from the 
city. This.information, limited as it 
was, was enough to set the suscep- 
tible Bryan, on fixe. :., He heard after- 
wards that therlady, was rich; and it 
was, strongly, suspected that. the 
brother immured. her, so closely, to 
revent anyone depriving him of 
sister's, fortunes, and it was also 
darkly insinuated that, to cloak, his 
infamous purpose, be gaye.ou ne 
she was-hopelessly deranged. .{ The 


infernal, selfish), unnatural, sco 
drel,’, said Bryan, Hea closeup yout, 
beauty; innocence, and twenty | 
sand pouads! | Pll.rescue the | 

ted lady, or perish,ia,the.attempp 
The first, step, tobe taken was, ; 
possible, to. become Aeqnaiated Jzith 
the brother: His mame was M 

phen Jenks, (Wi made out, that at 
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one time he bad practised as a sur- 
in some other part of the eoun- 

try, but, on his accession to a con- 
siderable fortune, had retired to the 
beautiful neighbourhood of Chester ; 
and now that he had assumed the 
gentleman, was very anxious to con- 
ceal that he had ever been engaged 
in compounding pills. The tastes, 
however, of his ancient calling still 
stuck to him in spite of his attempts 
to enact the country squire—his 
conversation smelt ef the gallipot— 
and his leve for natural history had 
converted his house into a museum. 
Stuffed birds hung round his walls 
instead of pictures—you hung your 
hat in the lobby on the dorsal extre- 
mity of an antediluvian bear, and 
his chimney-piece ornaments were 
composed of a long row of bottles, 
filled with the most horrid tadpoles 
and two-headed monsters it was 
ossible to conceive. But his col- 
ction was not restricted to the 
dead—he had a sort of menagerie of 
the living. Foxes, wolves, jackdaws, 
and all manner of birds and beasts, 
hooted, howled, screamed, and bel- 
lowed throughout the mansion. 
Squire Jenks might have left his 
doors quite open in the most law- 
less of times, as few housebreak- 
ers, I imagine, would run the risk of 
furnishing so many ravenous animals 
with a mouthful. All this, anda good 
deal more information of a similar 
sort, Mr Bryan picked up at the 
reading-room frequented by Mr 
Jenks. But though all the other sub- 
scribers were garrulous in their de- 
scriptions of the gentleman and his 
establishment, not one of them pre- 
tended to be acquainted with either. 
The gentleman, indeed, they bowed 
to, and sometimes exchangedia word 
within the room; but the mansion, 
with all its monstrosities and curio- 
sities, was to them a terra incognita. 
* But his sister ?’ said Bryan Jones; 
* you’re sure he hasa sister? The 
detestable, inhuman villain, to keep 
a beautiful young creature like her 
in the very same den with wolves 
and foxes!’ And Bryan was prodi- 


_ in love, without even seeing 
e object of his passion. 

“ For two or three days the lover 
kept prowling in the neighbourhood 
of the villa. As evening came on, he 
advanced his approaches to the cos 
den-wall, looked attentively at all the 
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windows, and fixed upon one of 
them, as if by intuition,as the cham- 
ber-window of the unhappy prisoner, 
It was about half-past eight, in a 
beautiful night in August ; he lifted 
some fine gravel, and threw it against 
the window-pane. It was immedi- 
ately opened, and there appeared, 
in the dimness of the twilight, a 
very graceful figure, dressed all in 
white, with a countenance which 
Bryan declared to be beautiful, 
though he was forced to confess 
that he came to that conclusion in 
total ignorance of its features, the 
darkness being so considerable as to 
put it out of his power to make affi- 
davit to the lady’s possession of 
either nose or eyes. 

“*]T am come to rescue you, you 
adorable creature, he exclaimed, 
‘ from the infernal Noah’s Ark 
they’ve put you into!’ 

“© You're very kind,’ said the lady, 
in a voice that even Bryan’s enthu- 
siasm could not hinder him from 
thinking rather cold than otherwise. 
‘ This is not Noah’s Ark—'tis Buff- 
ing Villar.’ 

“ ¢ Buffing Villar!’ replied Bryan. 
* Never mind the name of it—it is a 
confounded place—Leave it, my 
dear Miss Jenks, and make me the 
happiest of men.’ 

*** Why should I leave it ; and why 
will my leaving it make you the hap- 
piest of men ?* 

“« By being mine !—by allowing 
me to throw myself and fortune at 
your feet !” 

“© Yourself!’ replied the lady.— 
‘Who are you? Your fortune, how 
much is it?’ ' 

“* Come,’ thought the persevering 
Bryan, ‘ this looks like business.— 
As to myself, madam, I have the ho- 
nourto be Bryan Jones, esquire, hold- 
ing a lieutenant’s commission in his 
Majesty’s —th regiment of foot, five- 
po ren ar years of age next four- 
teenth day of September, five feet 
seven inches and three quarters 
(with my boots on), and a certainty 
of a regiment, (if I live long enough, 
and have money to buy my steps.) 
My fortune js not large at present, 
though quite enough (with the help 
of unlimited tick) to keep me with 
all the comforts of a gentleman; but 
my prospects are considerable. In- 
rs I see no reason to despair of 
shortly coming into possession. of 
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twenty thousand pounds, (she will 
never think of keeping it in her own 
sion ?)’ 

“ The sentences in brackets were 
spoken aside, and the gentleman’s 
description of himself seemed to 
have made a favourable impression, 
for the lady, after a short pause said, 

“*] think it would be delightful. 
Do you look well in a red coat ?’ 

“* Why, if you insist on an answer 
to so perplexing a question,’ replied 
Bryan, ‘ | should say that, consider- 
ing { am not so tall as Major Flanni- 
gan, who is six feet four, nor so 
heavy as our colonel, who broke his 
charger’s back, Iam as good-looking 
as any officer on parade.’ 

“<T think I must give up the cap- 
tain.’ 

“« Certainly, by all means,’ inter- 
rupted Bryan, ‘ order him to the 
right about. Shall I shoot him ?’ 

“ ¢Qh no, there’s no occasion ; he 
is very obedient.’ 

“ * Who the devil is he ? What is 
his name? In what service is he cap- 
tain ?” 

“* He is in my service,’ replied 
the lady. ‘I loved him very much.’ 

“© You did ?’ said Bryan. ‘ Well?’ 

“<¢T don’t love him now at all. He 
sometimes tries to bite me.’ 

“ «The scoundrel !’ 

“So I think of turning him off, 
and giving myself entirely to you.’ 

“* Best! dearest! What an angel 
you are! You can’t possibly do bet- 
ter.’ 

“¢T think not.’ 

“Then throw yourself at once 
into my arms, and’—— 

“Qh no; I can’t do that. This is 
a very high window; and besides, 
look! they have put bars to it.’ 

*¢ Then let me come to you.’ 

“* Whenever you like—the sooner 
the better—but stop! Are you blue 
faced ?? 

“* Yes; [am very dark in the com- 
plexion.’ 

“« Have you a ring ?” 

ee Yes,’ 

“* What is it? Rough or smooth ?’ 

*¢ A plain one. The ladies, I fancy, 
like that the best.’ 

“© Qh yes. And how tall did you 
say ?” 

“© Five feet seven inches and three 
quarters.’ 

“ «Why, ‘that nasty little captain 
was only three feet two.’ 
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“* Then F fancy he was notin the 
grenadiers.’ 

“* Five feet seven! Whata beauty 
you must be,’ continued the lady. 
* Get to me as soon as you can.’ 

«7 will call and offer myself to 
your brother.’ sf 

“ * He will be delighted to see yous 
and so shall I. Good-night.’ 

“« Was there ever such a lucky fel- 
low in the universe ?’ said Bryan, 
as he cantered back to Chester— 
‘though Miss Jenks is certainly a 
bit of a rum one. Who the deuce 
could that disgusting little captain 
be? Can it be Fusby of ours? But 
no; he is more than three feet two. 
And asking me so plump about the 
ring; that shews she’s up to snuff. 
I shall marry her next week, and get. 
my company in a fortnight.’ 

“ Bryan consulted me that night as 
to his farther proceedings. After 
turning over many plans, we at last 
fixed that the boldest way was the 
best; that he had better go at once 
to Mr Jenks’s house, and open the 
business in form. 

“ Before we retired to our couches, 
Bryan had given me an invitation to 
his shooting-box next season, and let 
me into all his intentions about the 
disposal of his money; and that 
night, I will be bound for it, if no 
other in his life, he enjoyed golden 
dreams. 

* Next day, Bryan mounted after 
parade, and I don’t think Chester- 
gate ever gave exit to so finished a 
dandy. A barber had been curling 
his hair, his servant brushing his 
coat half the morning, and such a 

owerful perfume filled the town as 
fe ambled along the street, that you 
might have fancied him one*of the 
three Kings of Cologne. 

“ When he arrived at the gate, he 
rang’ the bell with a lordly air; but 
waited for a long time before any 
one came tothedoor. At last it was 
opened by a slip-shod wench, with 
long red hair, and Bryan began his. 
interrogatories. 

“Is Mr Jenks at home ?’ i 

“* Suppose a be, what's that to 

ou?’ 

“*] wish tosee him.” 

“ «Like enough; he doan’t want 
to see thee though.’ 


“<Iehe d?’ 
** Yes; eben" 
“¢ With company ?’ 
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the ‘captai , “Te 
Bi i site eae en 
"ORE ‘Four ‘Key? THY Pte iT 
that ‘your’ ibintieae wan’ Boavida? the 
captain?” °° - 
“« Yes ; and cuttin’ the nails o’ 


m. 
“Shaving, and cutting his nails! 
He must be a cursedly odd fellow, 
prt Ste ro What is his name, my 

* : 
en ‘His name be Captain—that be 
all—his ‘coat be finer than your’n— 
but missus be tired o’ um now; her 
told me her had got a new sweet- 
heart.’ 

“* Oh, she did ?—did she say any 
thing more ?” 

“* Yes—that a were far hand- 
somer, atid taller than the Captain.’ 

ct Phat is ver pleasant, at all 
events,’ thought Bryan, as ‘the pull- 
ed up his stock, ‘ Pray, my dear, 
would you tell Mr Jenks, a gentle- 
man is very anxious to see him on 
business of importance?” 

“* What be your business about, 
sir ? be it any thing out,o” the com- 
mon ? he never sees nobody as hasn’t 
summat wonderful to tell him, k 

“© Tell him, I have been long very 
anx{fous to see him; that I have long 
had a great curiosity’ —— 

«CA great curiosity? And why 
didn’t ye say that afore? He'll see 

ou immediately, and welcome too. 
Don’t be feared o” the wolf,’ she 
said, as she guided Bryan along the 
passage, ‘he’s only stuffed —take 
care of the fox; he bites sometimes; 
—and keep away from that corner 
—he ha chained a dog there, as is 
mad with the heederfobo, to see 
how leng it will take it to die.” 


“* The devil he has!” said Bryan, 


* I wish I were safe ont again.’ 
“ The red ~ haiced jonny d 


ushered the visitor into aro 
the oddest description’ of Tarte 


in it Mr. Bryan Jones, had ever, ha 
the happiness to 86.00.) yy) uc | 

“© Donna be frighte 1ed—some on 
um agp "t, bite’ ~ the maid, as 
she shut the.door, . .. 

« ‘Aud, what the deus do the 
others, do?’ said the soldier, in no 
very comfortable frame of mind, 

“ The windows were half closed— 
there were book-shelves round the 
walls, paroquets, macaws, jackdaws, 


and all the birds of the air, occupy- 
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ing the places which, in ordinary 
biNasica. “ore filled with volumes— 
a squirrel was twirling in, ite cage, 
on the table before him, some 
snakes were writhing in: layers, of 
cotton within some network of wire, 
and four or five dogs, of very fo- 
reign appearance, glared with red 
eyes on the stranger, from their 
little kennels, planted all around the 
room, and kept up a low, continu. 
ous growl, that by no means tended 
to restore Bryan’s equanimity. He 
stood, with his hand on the hilt of 
his sword, in case of any unforeseen 
attack, and began to persuade him- 
self, that the stories of knight-er- 
rants, and dragons, in enchanted 
castles, were not such allegories as 
he had supposed. At all events, he 
was fully convinced, that if he suc- 
ceeded in carrying off the twenty 
thousand pounds, he had amply 
earned it, by his exposure of life 
and limb. At last, there arose in the 
west room the most diabolical squall- 
ing, roaring, whistling, scolding, hoot- 
ing, and howling, that ever fell upon 
mortal ear. Bryan turned as pale as 
death, muttered a sort of prayer, 
and, drawing his sword, stood on the 
defensive. At this. moment, the door 
of the library was opened by a neat, 
well-dressed, dapper little man, with 
reverend white hair, growing long 
and thin down the side of his face, 
and a cue behind, elegantly tied in a 
beautiful bag of black silk. He 
started when he saw the warlike 
attitude assumed by the gallant lieu- 
tenant. That valorous gentleman’s 
blood was now fairly up, and instead 
of apologizing for the extraordinary 
appearance he presented, he said, 

* Set them all loose at once; none 
of your palaver, old gentleman ; but 
furn, outa crocodile or two—I’ll 
spit them as 1 would a rabbit!’ 
~ ©The stranger became a little 
alarmed in his turn, and, going gently 
to the door, he desired the same slip- 
shod damsel who had ushered his 
visitor in, to desire the captain to 
walk up stairs, and keep watch in 
the lobby. 

“* Well, thank heaven it’s no worse,’ 
thought the brave Bryan; ‘I shall 
soon make mince-meat of a captain 
three feet high.’ 

‘“ The gentleman,who was no other 
than Mr Jenks, now demanded the 
reason of such, unusual behaviour, 
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and also to what circumstance he 
was indebted for the honour of a 
visit. Bryan explained pretty well 
the reason of his alarm, and he per- 
ceived that Mr Jenks was consider- 
ably pleased with the sensation his 
collection had excited. He there- 
fore dilated so long on the wonders 
he saw around him, that insensibly 
he inveigled his companion into a 
conversation. Once embarked on 
his favourite topic, there seemed to 
be no end of his communicativeness. 

“*Pray, have you made compara- 
tive physiology your study ?’ he said, 
with a patronising smile. Now, Mr 
Bryan Jones could tell a horse from 
a cow, and was also a considerable 
judge of spaniels and pointers, but 
farther his researches had not ex- 
tended; not to mention that he had 
never heard of any such science be- 
fore. He therefore answered at a 
venture,—* Oh yes; in fact it is a 
most delightful study. Conpari- 
sons are odorous, as Mrs Malaprop 
says.” 

“*Malaprop ? I don’t know the 
name,’ replied Mr Jetiks; ‘ is she a 
naturalist ?’ 

“ ¢ Faith I don’t know whether she 
is a naturalist or not, but she’s as 
natural asifshe were a real woman.’ 

“« My ‘dear sir,” exclaimed Mr 
Jenks, taking out his pocketbook 
with the greatest animation, ‘ not a 
real woman! what is the nature of 
her peculiarity ? you will do me the 
greatest favour in the world if you 
will tell me where I may meet with 
her.’ 

“**Oh, you may see her any night 
you please in Covent Garden.’ 

“ «Phank you, I will certainly find 
her out next time I go to town. I 
myself have an instance in this very 
collection of a very extraordinary 
lxsus nature. 1 have a cat, sir, with 
five legs.’ 

“Oh that’s nothing at all,’ replied 
Mr Bryan, with the utmost assu- 
rance, ‘we have a cat in our bar- 
racks with nine tails.’ 

“© You surprise me; have you it 
with you? That I conclude was the 
curiosity which induced you to 
come‘here. Sir, I'am much obliged 
for your very gteat politeness. May 
I see it ?’ 

“ ©See it! my dear ‘sir, I shall be 
happy to thake you a present of it.’ 

“ The little man jumped up from 
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nant’s hand. ‘ What have L 
he said, ‘to desérve. Pee ies 8, 
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his seat, and seized the happy liente- 
done,’ 
such generosity? Have you. any 
wish for any thing I have got? . It 
shall be yours?” 

** Why, yes, I must confess, Mec 
Jenks, I had another object in visit- 
ing you to-day. You have another 
object in this house, the possession 
of which would indeed crown my 
felicity.’ Bryan sighed as he said 
these words, and looked romantic 
with all his might, 

“*] shall be truly happy, I assure 
you, Captain——may I beg the fa- 
vour of your name ?’ 

“* Bryan Jones.’ 

“*T shall be happy, Captain Beyan 
Jones, to give you a Jarge vial, con- 
taining, I believe, the finest specimen 
of a bicephalous reptile in Eng- 
land ’— oat] 

(“*My heavens!’ thought Bryan, 
‘here’s a pretty fellow, to keep his 
bucephalus in a vial’—) 

“*« Or.a box, containing the dorsal 
vertebra of an icthyosaurus; or some 
of the hair of the huge Megatherion 
that was found a few years ago at 
the mouth of the Tanais or Don ’— 

“Bryan bowed very low to all these 

olite offers, but did not seem to . 
jump at them so zealously as the en- 
thusiast expected. 

“* Perhaps,’ he continued, ‘ you 
have set your heart on some parti- 
cular object—if so, name it.’ 

“© Unfortunately I am not ac- 
quaioted with the name.’ 

“«That’s a pity—can you describe 
it? is it coleepterous or lepidopte- 
rous ? terrestrial, aerial, or marine ? 
carnivorous, graminivorous, or om- 
nivorous? Oviparous or viviparous ? 
animal, mineral, or vegetable ? 
Whatever I have I shall be happy to 
give it to you in exchange for your 
inestimable present of nine-tails ; by 
the beard of Aristotle; balf the num- 
ber would set Buckland dancing.” 

“<T believe they would—but really, 
sir, you sonata aoe wit oe 
kind offers—my whole “~~ tidh has 
ur 


but one aim: it is not for any 6 







Pot 
curiosities, packed SP te xes or 
bottles, that I'am anxious; but for 
one far more valuable, far more love- 
ly, than any of them, the hey jew- 
el of all your possession; your 
beautiful, your charming’—— 
**« Miss Sophy !—I know from your 
2M 
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rhapsodies all you are about to say. 
It would, indeed, be dreadful to part 
with her ; so sweet, so gentle; dear, 
dear Miss Sophy!’ 

“<¢ Ah! dear, indeed, echoed Bry- 
an; ‘I think I never saw so perfect- 
ly lovely and angelic a creature.’ 

“ ¢Saw, sir? Where did you see 
her? I thought no one had seen her 
but myself.’ 

“ Mr Jenks flushed in the cheek as 
he said this, and cast a glance of 
angry suspicion on his visitor. 

«Why, sir, I saw her,’ replied the 
Lieutenant; ‘and what is more, I 
spoke to her; and what is more, it 
is solely on her account that I came 
here. . Your kindness has already 
been so excessive, that I hope you 
will not withdraw it, after having 
gone so far, but allow me to make a 
better acquaintance with her, in or- 
der to secure her affections.’ 

“*QOh, you need be under no un- 
easiness about that. A little kind- 
ness is sure to make her fond of any 
one : indeed, I am so selfish in exact- 
ing all her love to myself, that I con- 
sider her facility in bestowing her 
affections one of her principal faults. 
It is not a very common one in 
beauties of her sex.’ 

“* Ah! but if I should be so unfor- 
tumate as to fail in acquiring her 
love !’ said Bryan, pretending to 
look modestly dejected. 

*** Why, then, take a stick and give 
her a thump on the head. She will 
like you all the better for it.’ 

“ Bryan looked at the old man as he 
propounded this monstrous idea, and 
felt very much inclined to kick him 
out of the room. He laughed, as if 
he considered the oid man’s obser- 
vation a joke. 

“*T'm afraid, sir, that would 
scarcely be the way to conciliate 
her regards.’ 

“* The best in the world, my dear 
sit,—even I myself am very often 
forced to employ the whip, and 
leave the marks of it on her shoul- 
ders, I assure you. 

“* Well,’ thought Bryan, ‘if this isn’t 
bedlam it ought to be, First of all 
a young lady is courted by a captain 
three feet high, and turns him off 
because he bites her ; then she pairs 
his nails, to keep him, I suppose, 
from wonbecsmsg ? and then a cursed 
old scoundrel like this thrashes his 


own sister with a whip, till he leaves 
the marks of it upon her shoulders, 
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The scoundrel! I’ve a great mind to 
swing him out of the window by his 


pig-tail.’ Bryan, however, mode- 
rated his wrath, and answered, 

** | hope, sir, when she is mine, 
she will not require such harsh dis- 
cipline.’ 

* “T hope not,’ said the other; ‘but 
I can assure you, she suffered more 
than that when she was in another 
gentleman’s keeping.’ 

“¢Good Heavens, sir! what do 
you mean by such low, such ribald 
insinuations? I say, sir, itis impos-« 
sible she can ever have been in any 
other person’s keeping — what do 
you mean?’ 

“ « What do I mean, Captain Bryan 
Jones? I must say, sir, [ am asto- 
nished at such warmth.—Why, if 
she were your wife, you could not 
be more interested—I say, sir, she 
has been kept, and housed, and 
fondled by fifty people; I gave her 
an asylum under this roof after she 
had been nearly starved and beaten 
to death while under the protection 
of an Italian mountebank.’ 

“*Then, by Heavens, sir, said 
Bryan, in a prodigious passion, ‘ you 
may keep her to yourself! and such 
a dissolute disreputable couple as 
you are !—an old scoundrel glorying 
in theshame of one whom he pretends 
is very dear to him,—devil take me 
if there is such an unprincipled old 
rascal unhung.’ 

“* Sir! what do you mean ? do you 
speak to me?’ said the old gentle- 
man, starting up in a tremendous 
rage; ‘ you shall answer for this,— 
I'll unchain the dogs.’ 

“<If you move from that chair, as 
I hope to live another moment, I'll 
run you through the body, you inef- 
fable abortion ; so stir not on your 

eril.’ 

“ «T'll call for the Captain.’ 

‘**¢ Captain, major, colonel, field- 
marshal; call for the whole army 
list—but if you move one step, I'll 
break every bone in your body: 
And what is more, I'll have Miss 
Sophy, in spite of you—and take her 
with all her faults upon her head ; 
for I know, you old rascal, you only 
spread these calumnies against her 
that you may keep her to yourself. 
And as to your champion, your three 
feet high captain of the Patagonians, 
if I but lay my hands on the cuff of 
his neck, he’ll make but one flying 
jump into the middle of next street,’ 
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“ Bryan’s rage knew no boutids; he 
sputtered forth these and other more 
terrific denunciations, standing over 
the astonished Mr Jenks with his 
sword drawn—‘ Show me your sis- 
ter’s room this moment, sir, and let 
me judge of the truth of your story 
for myself.’ 

“* My sister, sir!’ said Mr Jenks, in 
a state of great alarm, ‘whatdo you 
want with my sister ?” 

“« Every thing—herself, her heart, 
her soul, her body, and every sbil- 
ling of her fortune.’ 

“* Alas! this is too sad a matter, 
young man ; my sister is’°—— 

“©The loveliest of her sex, and 
never was under any mountebank’s 
protection but your own.’ 

“* Young man, you are terribly de- 
ceived, my sister is quite happy, she 
is harmless, but from her birth she 
has been insane.’ 

“«©T knew it; I knew you would 
try to do me over with some rigma- 
role story of that kind; but Miss 
Sophy I will have, whether she is as 
wise as her noodle of a brother or 
not. Show me to Miss Sophy this 
very moment, or by St David, your 
life is not worth the lower end of a 
leek.’ 

“ «Tf I do show you into Miss So- 
phy’s presence, I warn you, you will 
heartily repent of your folly. But 
since you insist on it, I will.’ 

“ He then conducted Bryan, who 
still kept his sword under his arm, 
along several passages, and at length 
descended into a place like a cellar; 
at the farther end of the passage 
there was a door, and beyond all was 
darkness, 

**¢ And is it in this dismal den, you 
hard-hearted old villain, you keep 
so much beauty in durance vile? 
shame on you, shame on you; I will 
go in, I will comfort the afflicted ; I 
will take her to my arms, and tell 
her her miseries are over; and de- 
pend upon it, old gentleman, we’ll 
have a famous action against you for 
false imprisonment; swinging da- 
mages, you may depend on’t.’ 

“This oration was addressed to Mr 
Jenks by Bryan, as he was pushing 
open the door—he entered the pal- 
pable obscure, and listening atten- 
tively, he heard a low sigh in the 
corner—‘I have come, you see,’ he 
whispered, ‘ my dearest Sophy, in 
fulfilment of my promise; I will 
rescue you from the thraldom of that 
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be as happy as) the ‘Fates! willo let! 
us.’ As he said these soft sentences; 
he groped with his‘hand:itt the 
darkness—‘ Ah! +b have ‘caught: you 
at length; I have Jaid hold of ‘your 
fur tippet; come forth ‘my darling 
from this pris’ —— 

“ But at this moment the fur tippet 
was snatched, as if by an earthquake, 
out of his hand; a growl shook! the 
whole cellar where he stood, :and 
Bryan felt himself squeezed nearly 
to a mummy—‘ Paws off, paws off,’ 
roared the disconsolate lieutenant. 
‘ You infernal old Jenks, ‘you have 
sent me into a den of lions ;:here’s 
Nero or Wallace ‘tearing me with all 
his might; lights, lights! help, help!? 

“ All this while hé kept struggling 
with his invisible foe ;' but the gripe 
of the ferocious monster grew tighter 
and tighter. At last, just as his 
strength was failing; the door was 
opened, and Mr Jenks and the ser- 
vant maid appeared with candles. A 
few blows, well laid’ on, made the 
horrid animal relax its hold of the 
now breathless Bryan, and before 
him he saw an enormous black bear, 
puffing with its exertions, and still 
glaring at him with the most fero- 
cious eyes. 

“* Is this the Miss Sophy you 
meant, sir?’ said Mr Jenks, now uns 
der no uneasiness from the indigna 
tion of poor Bryan; * I hope you are 
convinced that what I told you was 
the truth ?’ ; 

“* Not quite, sir who was the lady 
I spoke to last Hy shé cértainly 
invited me to this ‘house, accepted 
me in place of a Captain somebody, 
a wooer she discarded, and told me 
to make my proposals a8 soon #8 
possible to you.” 

*“¢ Ah! that, I suppose, was my poor 
sister; and since you have been un- 
deceived so far, you shall be satisfied 
quite. You shall seé hér before you 
leave the House.’ _ —_es 

“Tn a few ‘minutes Bryan} Haviti 
recovered his wind, was conducted’ 
to a parlour, in which ‘a middle-aged 
lady was sitting, with no ‘symptoms 
of insanity about aDdtie be a very’ 
wandering expression in het eyes. 


Her manner was stately and com- 
posed, and her language rather for- 
mal and stiff. She bowed on Bryan’s 
entering. 
“*You see, madam,’ he said, ‘1 
visit you according to my promise,’ 
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“SI hhaye, ted you for some 
thine: Told heCantail Ishould dis. 
Pepte with his visits in future.’ 

,“*Tadeed—and what, didhe say to 
that ?” 

“Oh, he said nothing; he. don’t 
speak; I never bad any one that 
spoke except yourself,’ 

“ «He must be rather dull company, 
I imagine.’ 

“© Not half solively as you; but do 
you know, if it were not for that, I 
think he is far handsomer than you 
are ?’ 

“ € You are plain, I perceive, Miss 
Jenks, and I like your sincerity. 
Have you thought of the offer I made 
you last night ?’ 

“Oh! yes. [have thought of it 
ever. since,—but I don’t think you 
areso blue inthe face as you told me.’ 

“ «Why, no, not exactly blue; but 
dark, you perceive; very dark.’ 

«* T should have liked you better 
if you had been green and yellow; 
but bless me! I haven't asked about 
your tail’—— 
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“ Lieutenant Bryan Jones, of his 
Majesty’s —th regiment of foot, 
hereupon rose and made a low bow 
to the lady—who bowed very polite- 
ly in return—and said to him just as 
he was opening the door to effect hia 
retreat,—‘* It is perbaps better for 
you to go—the Captain has had his 
nails paired, and will do very well; 
I like little monkeys better than 
great baboons.’ Bryan hurried out 
of the house with the utmost expe- 
dition, running divers risks of hydro- 
phobia and scorpion stings in his 
progress, and as he jumped on his 
horse and galloped off, he heard Mr 
Jenks bellowing after him—‘ Don’t 
forget to send me the nov qui-candal 
specimen of the feline tribe. 

“ Bryan kept the adventure a pro- 
found secret from a)] but me; and I 
don’t think any man in the regiment 
was so profoundly happy as he, when 
the route came for merry Carlisle, 
and took us far away from the scene 
of his disaster.” 





THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT OF ITALY.* 


We have long been persuaded 
that there is no subject on which 
more misconception and party pre- 
judice exist in this country, than in 
regard to the condition of the Aus- 

rian provinces of Italy; The liberal 

ess, without exception, represent 

it as deplorable ; Austria, in as far 
as Italy is concerned, is, in their 
eyes, a mere fiend, without one 
redeeming virtue; its government 
an unmixed and intolerable tyranny; 
and, of course, every attenipt to rid 
the political world of such a mon- 
ster, be the means what they may, 
is praiseworthy and honourable. 
Every petty outbreaking in! Modena, 
every movement in Piedmont,. is 
sure to call forth new denunciations 
against the barbarous, unjust, and 
oppressive government of the double 
‘eagle. And even calmer and) more 
impartial observers, hearing the same 
strain incessantly repeated; and ap- 
parently without contradiction, ‘are 
ultimately led to adopt the same 
views, and to receive, as matter of 
history, all the distorted and exag- 
gerated pictures, which Italian libe- 


ralism or English radicalism may 
have drawn. 

It is certainly one consoling cit- 
cumstance, in regard to the influence 
of the press, that it ultimately) fur- 
nishes the refutation to the calum- 
nies and prejudices which it has put 
in circulation. The vindication may 
come tardily, but it comes at Jast; 
the repetition of the attack prevokes 
reply, discussion, investigation ; and 
truth is at last triumphant, by means 
of the very weapon by which it had 
been assailed. 

This result has already been visi- 
ble in regard to the state of public 
opinion, as to the Austrian Goyern- 
ment and the Austrian character, in 
the hereditary dominions. of Aus- 
tria, and its Hungarian and, Bohe- 
mian provinces. How far correct 
ideas on these subjects as yet gene- 
rally prevail in Britain. may be 
doubtful; but assuredly on the con- 
tinent it would now be impossibleto 
hazard, without ridicule, the asser- 
tion, that the Austrian Government 
was unjust or oppressive, the cha- 
racter of the people degraded, their 





* Della felicita che gli Italiani possono e debbono procacciarsi dal] Governo Austriaca, 


Dal Cogte Ferdinando Dal Pozzo. Parigi: 
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condition unhappy, their submission 
secured only by military force, or 
any of the other doctrines which are 
still occasionally propounded on the 
subject of Austria, by individuals in 
this country, who either are, or 
ought to be, better informed. The 
honourable testimony of Madame 
de Staél to the mildness, equity, and 
beneficence of the Government, and 
to the well-being and happiness of 
the nation,* did much to dispel the 
prejudices which had existed in re- 
gard to it—prejudices which, in 
truth, were all bottomed on the 
mere assumption, that a Government 
theoretically absolute must be prac- 
tically oppressive, intolerant, and 
intolerable. Even the most violent 
of the cortinental Liberals, who have 
had an opportunity of examining, 
with their own eyes, the condition 
of Austria, have been constrained to 
admit, that however unaccountable it 
may be, Austria is really a great, pros- 
perous,and happy nation; thatin their 
eyes, confidence and mutual attach- 
ment between the subjects and the 
sovereign, subsist there to an extent 
not often found even in constitu« 
tional governments, and that liberty 
of thoughtand action are to be found 
there at least in an infinitely higher 
degree than they had ever imagined. 
Of this'a very’ remarkable example 
is afforded by the late tour of Wolf- 
gang Menzel,+ the editor of the Mor- 
genblatt, one of the acutest and 
most eloquent of the German cri- 
tics; and it is almost needless to add, 
to any one at all conversant with 
the German press, a Liberal of the 
most decided kind—a very Hebrew 
of the Hebrews. But though preju- 
diced, Menzel was neither blind to 
the evidence of facts, nor so disin- 
genuous as to pervert or materially 
to disguise them; and his whole 
book 1’ an extorted tribute of re- 
spect, and occasionally of admiration, 
for Austria and the Austrian charac- 
ter. 'He'stood upon the banks of the 
Danube; ‘he saw that majestic river 
rolling its waters towards the Euxine, 
through towns, villages, and fields, 
covered with the traces of industry 
and increasing trade’ and manufac- 
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tures ; He ‘saw what was? still, more 
important,’ * a 'raee/of fates happy 
as the sckné,”a ‘population Healthy, 
contented, ‘earnest, hospitable, and. 
honourable, not lightly moved, but 
steadfast in their feelings, their con- 
victions, their vererrer. wk o 
ing their sovereign, equally from duty 
ait from feeling’ He found the ma- 
terial element of happiness, compe- 
tence, widely, almost universally dif- 
fused; no startling contrasts of splen- 
dour and misery—the shed of the po- 
verty-stricken peasant built against 
the very wall of the noble, as in 
Russia—the beggar sleeping in the 
porches of palaces, a8 in Ttaly or 
Spain—or starving in garrets, unno- 
ticed and unrelieved, as even in en- 
lightened England, or regenerated 
France. He came, expecting to find 
every look watched, and every word 
denounced; to meet with endless 
annoyances of passports and police 
regulations. He found, to his asto- 
nishment, as he confesses, the con- 
versation at the very first table 
d'héte he entered at Salzburg almost 
as free as in the constitutional quar- 
ters he -had ‘left: As for passports, 
he never heard of them from his en- 
trance: te: his» exit; and the much 
dreaded police was to him as courts 
eous asa master of the ceremo- 
nies. |He came to Vienna, the very 
ninth circle, as he expected: to find 
it, in this political inferno; still; 
to his surprise, perhaps also a little 
to his disappointment, comfort, con- 
tent, loyalty, intelligence, learning, 
even genius, stared: him in the face. 
He ‘was introduced’ to Von Ham- 
mer, Mailath; Baron :Zedlitz, Gril- 
parzer; Deinhardstein—to many of 
those whom he had; through his lite- 
rary life, been endeavouring to cover 
withiridicule.. (He found them to be 
mew of! honour,:as ‘all: the world al- 
ready knew them to be men of talent; 
men as incapable:as ‘himself ‘of \bar- 
tering principlesfer place, or making 
science or! poetry ‘subservient to the 
interests: of ‘State.:o He! returned; in 
fine; not converted, indeed, from ‘his 
politieal notions, ;fors-your: liberal 
Ethiopian does not easily change his 
skin, but constrained ‘to admit: that, 
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‘ifthe “greatest happiness principle” one of the French liberal papers. 
eonahitea Am the happiness of the The author, we believe, is Alphonso 


greatest number, there were other 
»ways in which, to all appearance, 
thatobject might be obtained, than 
by the machinery of representative 
‘ehambers, publicity of legal proce- 
dure, or the abolition of a censor- 
ship. Upon every modern principle 
of theoretical science, he was still 
disposed to maintain, like the phy- 
sictan of old, that the patient ought 
to have died long ago; but he felt it 
to be a startling fact, that he was still 
alive and well, without a symptom 
of moral or political atrophy about 
him; nay, flourishing like a green 
bay tree, while many of his juniors 
who, according to the popular no- 
tion, had taken far ter care of 
their constitutions, had long ago 
been quietly inurned. His general 
impressions after his visit, are thus 
summed up.* “Austria resembles 
its own Danube. Though that river 
turns its waters in a contrary direc- 
tion to other European streams, yet 
through the Black Sea and Medi- 
terranean they all unite in the same 
Atlantic. I shall be much gratified 
if these pages contribute any thing 
to a the prejudices with which 
Austria is so frequently regarded by 
the rest of Germany. This people, 
amiable and healthy to the core, 
( Kern-gesund,) stands at this mo- 
ment in the position in which Jo- 
seph the II. laboured to place it. It 
has become by degrees, and of its 
own accord, ‘ Josephized,’ and infor- 
mation has made far greater pro- 
ess in Austria than men in general 
lieve, or venture to state. In the 
exterior and less favoured pro- 
vinces, experience and necessity ; in 
the more favoured interior of the em- 
ps reading and scientific culture, 
ve been the instructresses; an 
education which neither a censor- 
ship nor a secret police have im- 
ed. I confess that observations 
of this nature’ were, in my ‘eyes, 
more important than the wish to 
d y what hundreds of writers 
had done before, the dark'side of the 
i eral System, ( Stochungs Sys- 
tem). 
A still more distinct and impor- 
tant palinode on the subject of Aus- 
tria, lately attracted our attention in 


Rabbé, an able and well-known 
journalist, and the author of the 
article on the coronation of Charles 
the X.th, which led to the celebrated 
dispute between the Cour Royale 
oad the Polignac ministry. 

* Austria, it is said, makes no pro- 
gress, and has made none for forty 
years. And this people thus penetra- 
ted by the spirit of obedience, the 
religion of social order, are we, there- 
fore, to suppose them poor, naked, 
famished ; the nobility tyrannical or 
cruel, living by the sweat of the 
peasantry, purchasing by the tears 
of their slaves, the pearls that glitter 
on their embroidery ? Nothing of the 
kind. There is not a syllable of 
truth in such representations. The 
people are happy ; they live in abun. 
danceand security. In six years there 
was but one execution in Vienna, 
and that was of a foreigner, a Pole. 
The noble bears no whip, is no 
tyrant, has no rights of preference, 
makes a patriarchal use of his 
power; the prince and the peasant 
dwell togetherin peace, side by side. 
But we shall be told, Austria is sunk 
in superstition, hoodwinked by the 
priests, and thus it is that the people 
are fleeced by the nobles at their ease. 
Here also I must answer, the charge 
is untrue. Doubtless you meet with 
mendicant monks and stately abbots ; 
the people bow to both with respect 
—but of priestcraft there is none. 
The country clergymen prohibit not 
the cheerful dance among their 
youthful flock ; on the contrary, look 
along this rich country where you 
will, there is nothing to be seen in 
village or meadow but the song and 
the dance, young and old mingling 
in happiness together. 

“But now we come to the worst. 
Since the nobility are so powerful 
and so looked up to, it must of 
course follow that the sovereign 
himself is surrounded with solemn 
pomp, invested with a mysterious 
and inaccessible glory like a Dalai- 
Lama. Yet the consequence does 
not follow. He moves about in an 
open carriage, drawn by two horses, 
with no attendant hussars, gens- 
d’armes, or lancers, not even a cou- 
rier or arunning footman. Does any 





* Vorwort, p. 3. 
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one wish to speak to the Emperor ?—~ 
the door is open to him; twice a- 
week he gives an audience of eight 
hours to all comers; he listens pa- 
tiently to their stories and com- 
plaints; he is the very man to say 
to them occasionally, you seem 
weary, sit down. 

“ This amiable prince occupies him- 
self eurnestly and incessantly with 
the good of his people; he encou- 
rages and favours industry; and 
many an active workman, driven by 
our ministry fromthe door, has found 
in Austria welcome and support.” 

But though the greatest political 
opponents of the Austrian policy 
have thus been compelled to recant 
the calumnies they were in the habit 
of venting against its administration 
within its ancient dominions, its Ita- 
lian government still remains the 
mark against which unqualified abuse 
is directed. Englishmen go into 
Italy ;—they encounter much annoy- 
ance from passports and police-offi- 
cers; blunder out, with characteris- 
tic nationality, attacks upon a system 
and government they do not under- 
stand ; get involved in disputes with 
the police, which require the inter- 
vention of English consuls or ambas- 
sadors ; and they listen to the absurd 
rhodomontade of Italian liberals, be- 
lieve in the practicability of their 
echemes for a united and regenera- 
ted Italy, and return to this country, 
in the persuasion that the Italians 
are the most oppressed and injured 
people in the world. Now, we may 
say at once, we are far enough from 
admiring, in all its points, the system 
pursued by Austria in her Italian 
provinces; in two or three matters 
of considerable, and in many of 
minor importance, we are satisfied, 
that it may be and ought to be im- 
proved; but it would be singular, in- 
deed, if a government, whose sway 
within its own hereditary dominions 
is so mild, equitable, and beneficent, 
and a prince, who, according to the 
admission of all who know any thing 
of his character, has the good of 
his subjects constantly at heart, 
should, in the case of Italy alone, 
sanction a system of tyranny, op- 
pression and ignorance, such as 
that ascribed to them by the liberal 
writers of France and England. 
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Satisfied, as ve have all along 
been, therefore, that the Austrian go- 
vernment. of Italy has been com- 
pletely misrepresented, and that the 
balance of its advantages over its 
evils was very considerable, we 
were happy to find, thateven among 
the ltaliaus themselves, juster views 
on the subject were inning to 
prevail, The recent work of Count 
dal Pozzo,* which has excited great 
attention on the continent, shows, 
that among the sounder and calmer 
part of the community, the folly of 
those day-dreams of national inde- 
pendence, in which “La Giovane 
Italia” indulges, and the criminali- 
ty of those frequent and abortive at- 
tempts at insurrection, “ whereat all 
Europe rings on every side,” (with 
laughter,) are now sufficiently a 
preciated. Dal Pozzo must certainly 
be regarded as a most impartial wit- 
ness in favouref Austria. He wasa 
liberal, and acted as minister of the 
interior during the brief constitu- 
tional régime of Piedmont. For his 
share in these transactions, he was 
banished, and still remains an exile. 

He writes, therefore, with no fear 
of a censorship impending over him ; 
with no feelings which should in- 
duce him te view in too favourable 
a light the policy or government of 
Austria; while his undoubted legal 
abilities, knowledge of the subject, 
and high character, give more than 
usual weight to the testimony which 
his work bears in favour of Austria. 
The manner is no doubt rather 
formal and pedantic; nor does he 
always seem, to us at least, to see 
very clearly where either the strong 
or the weak points of his case lie, 
while in almost all, he rather al- 
ludes to, than deseribes matters at 
length. He forgets, in short, that he 
is addressing not merely the inhabi- 
tants of Venice and Lombardy, who 
practically feel and know what he 
touches on se briefly, but the rest. of 
Eurepe, who know little.or nothin 
of the matter, and that only throug 
the distorted medium of revolution- 
7, journals, 3 

he maincause of the unpopularit 

of the Austrian Govecpanal with 4 
portion of their Italian subjects, is 
the continued belief, not even yet 
eradicated, of the possibility of ren- 





* *€ One of the most distinguished jurisconsults and publicists now in Italy."—-Edin- 
burgh Review, vol, xl. p. 209, note, 
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¢ sy Ser lng more aa indepen- 
dent om, “polling, back. the bar- 
ian side”, beyond, the Alps, and 


establishing, the old Roman supre- 
macy, in..arms as well.as.arts.| To 
hear an Italian. talk on this subject, 
ene would imagine the German rule 
in Italy was.a thing alinost of yester- 
day, a comparatively recent innova- 
tion; and that by a vigorous effort 
its dominion might be shaken off, and 
Italy become and remain an inde- 

ndent kingdom in Europe. Now, 
The truth is, that the Emperors of 
Germany have been masters of Lom- 
bardy since the tenth century; that 
their hold of these provinces has sur- 
viyed wars, reyolutions, and political 
changes of all kinds, including even 
that of the French Revolution ; that 
from its geographical position and 
conformation, Italy could not, even 
if the Austrians were expelled, exist 
for a year as an independent power 
in Europe, but must, as a, matter of 
course, fall into the hands .of France, 
aupion the most. dangerous. to the 
tranquillity of Europe; — nay, fur- 
ther, that the proyincial . jealousies 
which prevail among the. different 
Italian provinces themselves. would 
render every attempt ata national 
union. impracticable. Unity has, in 
fact, never existed in Italy since the 
diesolution of the Roman empire. 
“ Did there not recently. exist,” says 
Dal Pozzo, “a strong antipathy be- 
tween the Genoese and the Pied- 
montese? It slumbered, no doubt, 
during the dominion of the French ; 
but awoke again most. vividly. on 
two occasions —in 1814, when, the 
empire of Napoleon was broken up, 
and during the revolution. of 182). 
Does not the same antipathy exist 
between the Romans and, Neapoli- 
tans, between the latter and the Si- 
cilians? If, under the dynasty of 
Napoleon, a kingdom of Italy ap- 
peared to flourish, uniting together 
the different races of Italy, Milanese, 
Venetians, Modenese, “ Bolognese, 
the union was produced only by the 
strong pressure of his powerful 
hand.”—P. 16. 

‘That any permanent union, there- 
fore, could éver exist among the 
different Italian states, except under 
the pressure of an equal yoke, or 
that any efforts on their part, even 
if conducted with all the courage and 
address, for the absence of which 
their former attempts at insurrection 


have been remarkable, we are’ satis- 
fied ane mere visionary imaginations, 
Austria will always remain as it has 
done, the sovereign of some of ‘its 
fairest provinces, and the power 
which mediately or immediately in- 
fluences the rest; and well it is for 
the repose and tranquillity of Europe 
that it should beso. But is it equal- 
ly well, it may be asked, for Italy 
herself? Is the Austrian govern- 
ment in that quarter an equitable 
and, in the sound sense of the word, 
constitutional government, or an op- 
pressive and arbitrary tyranny? Is 
its object to suppress intelligence, 
to strangle improvement, or, by an 
education conducted upon sound 
and religious principles, to make its 
subjects a moral population, as the 
best, the only permanent basis on 
which even the intellectual  ad- 
vancement of a nation can be made 
to rest ? 

In an article on Prussia, in our 
CCX. number, we showed that in 
that country, which until lately was 
regarded.in England as a mere mili- 
tary despotism, popular education 
was cultivated to an extent and de- 
gree altogether unknown either in 
France or England, and that France 
had given the best proof of her con- 
viction on this point, by appointing 
one of the most eminent of her phi- 
losophers to visit Prussia, for the pur- 
pose of studying her system, witha 
view to its introduction into France. 
The sketch we there gave for the 
first time has since been assidu-~ 
ously filled up by all our leading 
journals, and Prussia, and Prussian 
education, is now the favourite theme 
even with our liberal prejectors 
themselves. But probably not one 
in. a hundred of them are aware, 
that the system of popular educa- 
tion to which we there alluded 
is not in the least peculiar to Prus- 
sia, but exists in a shape almost 
exactly similar throughout the em- 
pire of Austria. Nay, more, Austria 
was, in fact, the first to organize and 
reduce to practise the great scheme 
of providing education for its sub- 
jects at the expense of the state. 

he system of elementary. schools 
was commenced so far back as 1774, 
by Maria Theresa, and most actively 
assisted and extended. by Joseph Il. 
His instructions for the discipline of 
the Bohemian schoels (January 29, 
1783) ase. a model of philanthropy: 
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good sense, and knowledge of the 
true principles ef populer education. 
He even imposed a small tax on 
every transference of succession to 
property of a certain value, in order 
to form a fund for the purchase of 
books fur the poor. The same sys- 
tem has been pursued ever since with 
such improvements as experience, 
and the changes in society, have sug- 
gested, and exists at this moment 
in all the dominions of Austria. 
The schools are at present attended 
by a thirteenth of the whole popula- 
tion.* 

It is to Austria, and Austria alone, 
that Italy is indebted for the intro- 
duction of popular education. Un- 
der Napoleon, who had the amplest 
means of doing so, nothing was done. 
His attention was directed to the 
more. material concerns of roads, 
bridges, and fortifications, or to the 
establishment of polytechnic institu- 
tions, as nurseries for thearmy. His 
object was not te make men better 
citizens, but better soldiers,—and 
accordingly, save in the case of mi- 
litary education, no encouragement 
from the state was given. But even 
amidst all the confusion and em- 
barrassment) consequent upen the 
change which took place in 1814, 
the Austrian government at once 
determined to introduce into their 
Lombard-Venetian territories the 
same course which had been pur- 
sued so successfully in Germany. 
By the existing law every village or 
commune \must have its school, 
which is supported from the muni- 
cipal fund, the schoolmasters recei- 
ving a salary of from 250 to 400 
Austrian livres.:t Besides the ele- 
mentary schouls for boys and young 
men, there are similar elementary 
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schools for gtfle 224rich GF 360 
buch variation fmthe subjecte taught 
as the differenes of theif ‘fife! 
sition aid porseits requires! 5!°9 

By the ‘statistical “tabled of ‘the 
Venetian ' prévinéés;® which® 
about one half‘of thé Austriat ter- 
ritory in ‘Itulys there ‘aré 1402 ‘ele- 
mentary schools’to’ a ‘population ‘of 
1,894,000 inhabitants, attended’ by 
62,000 pupils, and directed by 1558 
teachers. This is exclusive of 29 
female schools, chiefly at Venice and 
Verona, frequented ‘by 2390 ‘virls.’ 

The higher eee YA education 
are liberally provided by’ gyin- 
nasia, lyceums, and ‘the’ two Laives. 
sities of Pavia and Padua, the former 
of which has’ thé highest reputation 
of any university of Italy. In medi- 
eal science! it is peculiarly distin- 
guished ‘and’ scarcely’ less ‘80’ 
philosophy. ° Thé’ Amber ‘of ‘stu- 
dents is'at présent aliove 1400. 

The university of ‘Padua, though 
fallen from the high estate which ‘it 
enjoyed in'the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuriés, still possesses distinguish- 
ed professors; an “excellent curricu- 
lum of stady, and about a thousand 
students’ °°" _= 

The’ salaries! of the professors ‘at 
the ‘university of Padua have’ been 
raised’ by the present government froin 
three to siz thousand fraiics: ‘The 
professors enjoy high consideration, 
and rank ‘among’ the nobility. The 
names of Volta, Scarpa, Tamburini, 
alone would be ‘sufficient to’ show 
that their universities are not defi- 
cient in even’ enjoying a European 
reputation ; ‘and ‘the fact that Tam- 
burini,’ though ‘almost deemed a 
heretic’ at’' Rome for ‘his’ antipapal 
opinions ‘and writings, continued to 
enjoy’ the protection’ of the Austrian 





* Dupin Forces Productrices. Paris; 1827... 
+ The classes in these schools are as follows; , 
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of arithmetic. 


2nd class. Reading, writing, catechism, the four rules of arith 
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3d class. Calligraphy, orthography, Italian grammar, first easy specimens pf_eomposi- 
tion, epistolary or narrative, reading and writing Latin under dictati Ty, catechism, the 


gospels, fur Sundays and other festivals, arithmetic, fractions, and t e rule of three. ’ 
4th class, ‘established in 1828." Architecture, geometry, mechanics, stereometry, draw- 


ing, geography, natural history, physics. 


There is even a 5th ¢lass established in the chief towns of provinces, for history, atienee 
of commeree, book-keeping, mathematics, chemistry, history of the arts, German; French, 


and, English languages. ©). 


The tworfitst classes are ‘fount? in’ almost every village, the ‘third is also very general, — 
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government to his death, is a strong 

presumption in favour of the reli- 
s tolerance of its ideas.* 

We shall be somewhat surprised, if 
those who are constantly represent- 
ing Austria as an opaque planet in 
the midst of the general illumination 
of Europe, “ dark amidst the blaze 
of noon,” will show us where, either 
in Italy or elsewhere, more has been 
done towards laying the foundations 
of a sound, useful, and moral edu- 
cation among the people, or even 

ter facilities afforded for the 
cultivation of its higher branches. 
True, politics and political economy 
are excluded from these primary 
schools; and we believe, in one of 
these manuals of education inculca- 
ting the duties of subjects towards 
their sovereign, (Manuale dei Maestri 
Elementare Milano, 1821,) disobe- 
dience to the prince is actually 
placed among the mortal sins. These, 
and such like, are the enormities of 
which the liberal journals complain. 
What they wish for is not moral, 
but political education. To render 
a man a happy or useful citizen, 
is with them entirely a secondary 
consideration to familiarizing him 


‘with the principles of political the- 


ory, and accustoming him to discuss 
the measures of government. To 
this certainly the Austrian system 
ef education lends no direct en- 
couragement; nor, when it is kept 
in view how few out of the mass of 
the community are ever called upon 
to mingle in political affairs—or, 
from their position in life, and im- 
perfect opportunities of observation, 
can ever take a part in them with a 
knowledge of their complicated and 
delicate bearings, or with advantage 
to the general welfare, do we think 
that the Austrian system is in this 
particular erroneous or objection- 
able. 

But though education be thus li- 
berally provided for under the Aus- 
trian government, perhaps the liber- 
ty of the subject is exposed to ha- 
zard, his property insecure; he may 
be exposed to arbitrary violations 
or suspensions of the laws, or sub- 


jected to an invidious inequality of 


privileges? Let the reader judge by 
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the short outline of the government 
given by Count dal Pozzo. 

“ The rights of private property 
are there sacred. It is under the 
guardianship of the tribunals, with 
which the sovereign does not inter- 
fere. 

“ The Emperor makes general 
laws for his subjects, but never spe- 
cial laws for particular individuals or 
things. 

“ There is perfect equality in the 
eye of the law. 

“ No odious privileges exist. 

“ The abuse of power on the part, 
either of ecclesiastics or of the no- 
bles, has been rooted out beyond 
revival. 

* The independence of the judi- 
cial power is maintained, and never 
interfered with particular receipts. 

“ No delegation or commission of 
judges is ever issued to interfere 
with the operation of the ordinary 
jurisdictions. 

“There are none of those arbi- 
trary illegal punishments elsewhere 
known by the name of economic. 
Of all those who were prosecuted 
for political offences in 1820 and 
1821,not one, for instance, was either 
imprisoned or banished without form 
of trial. They were either con 
demned or acquitted. 

“ The administration of civil jus- 
tice isexpeditious and not expensive. 

“ As to civil laws, though these 
have been carried to a high degree of 
perfection in France, there are some 
in which she is surpassed by Austria, 
and well worthy the imitation of other 
countries. For example, thesystem of 
registration and publication of mort- 
gages,t which by means of the in- 
tricacy and difficulty of tracing the 
security, have elsewhere placed the 
most valuable of property, that of 
land, extra commercium, has long ago 
in Austria been placed on so simple 
a footing as to render the disposal of 
land as easy as that of movables. 

** With the exception of political 
offences, the penalties for which are 

erhaps excessive, the criminal law 
is extremely mild. The punishment 
of death is reserved for the rarest 
cases; and, what is most singular, 
none of those condemned for politi- 





* For these details we are chiefly indebted to an interesting and important article on 
Italian Education, in the Journal of Education, vol. vi. 


+ Analogous to our Scotch system of registration of real rights, 
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cal offences were aetually executed. 
The Emperor commuted the. pu- 
nishment in the case of all the ac- 
cused in 1820 and 1821, whose ob- 
ject had been his entire expulsion 
from Italy—and his example stands 
alone. 

“The regulations for the primary 
instruction of the people, the com- 
mercial and provincial institutions, 
may serve as a model. 

“ Few countries in Europe, and 

erhaps none, enjoy more real, or, a8 
it is commonly called, material pros- 
perity, than the Austrian monarchy. 
The repugnance which the Emperor 
Francis seems to feel against alter- 
ing the political form of his go- 
vernment need not appear strange 
even in the eyes of the most liberal. 
What is the object in substance which 
the advocates of a Constitutional 
Government propose to themselves ? 
The happiness, the welfare of the 
people. Francis, who has seen in his 
own lifetime the most important, 
the most useful alterations, intro- 
duced throughout his dominions, 
without the introduction of any new 
political constitution, which would 
divide the Sovereign power, and 
throw the State into confusion ; 
Francis, who has, on the other hand, 
witnessed the state of France, its 
everchanging variety of constitutions 
and forms of government, without 
the people being ever able to flatter 
themselves into the belief of real 
stability in any, can hardly be ex- 
pected to lean towards the Consti- 
tutional Governments of modern 
device. His system, therefore, need 
not be wondered at. But as, on the 
other hand, the Austrian Govern- 
ment, as we have said, practically 
moves in a constitutional, not a des- 
potic course, and far from being 
averse, seems rather inclined to such 
public institutions as strengthen the 
monarchy in the = of right, the 
liberal nations ought to be contented 
with this situation of things, and 
believe, that with quieter times and 
encreasing intelligence, they will 
obtain a higher progress, both inthe 
theory and practice of the social 
science.”=-Pp. 125-]26-127. Such 


is the picture given of the practical 
administration of the Austrian Go- 
vernment in Lombardy, by one who 
has been all his life, and still is,a 
liberal politician. Protection for 
property and person, equality before 
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the laws, independent: tribunals, 
cheap and expeditious justice,:a 
mild criminal code, both in theery 
and practice, a system of popular 
education, which: may serve as a 
model, and a measure of material 
comfort and happines enjoyed by 
few countries in Europe. ‘I eat 
well, drink well, and sleep well,” 
says Sir Oliver in the farce, “but 
that’s all’ So the Italians have 
every natural element of natural hap- 
piness and prosperity, but because 
they have them not under what 
they call a Constitutional Govern- 
ment, they ought to be miserable. 
Will the recent examples of Spain 
and France never teach men how 
little there is in a name; what op- 
pression may be perpetrated under 
the name of liberty, what despotism 
may exist under a so-called Consti- 
tutional Government? Why, the 
truth is, that the Austrian Govern- 
ment, unlimited, as it appears, in 
theory, is as effectually limited in 
practice, by custom and usage— 
more conducted according to a 
system of unvarying rule and me- 
thed, which excludes every arbi- 
trary step or interference with par- 
ticular cases, than almost any other in 
Europe. In no country, we will 
venture to say, have fewer stretches 
of prerogative, fewer invasions of the 
rights of the subject, taken place for 
the last century than in Austria. The 
steps to which Louis Philippe has 
habitually resorted since the esta- 
blishment of the throne of the Barri 
cades, and which in France, sick as 
she now is of revolution and its con- 
sequences, scarcely excite a remark, 
would never have been ventured on 
in Austria, or would have shaken 
that empire to its foundations.— 
Well may. Dal Pozzo observe, that 
Austria, warned by the examples 
around her, has reason to hesitate 
ere she exchange the system, call it 
by what name you may, under which 
she has advanced, slowly perhaps, 
but steadily, in-a career of improve- 
ment, for any of those modern de- 
vices by which a sudden and forced 
developement is given to the intelli- 
gence and social energies of the peo- 
ple, which having no root in morality 
and religion, shortly withers away. 
The path in which she advances may 
indeed be slow and circumvolutory, 
like a spiral, but how much more 
expedient in the end than those de- 











eeitful: curves, mes ws fora 
time to shoot. forward almost in a 
straight line, but) suddenly bend 
round ‘and return into themselves, 
leaving the race of improvement 
to recommence from the begin- 
ning ! 

It was a proof of the liberal spirit 
in which Austria was disposed to ex- 
ercise her newly regained rights 
after the expulsion of Napoleon, that 
one of her first steps was to intro- 
duce into the Lombardo-Venetian 
territories, local and general cham- 
bers of representatives on the model 
of the Land staende, which had ex- 
isted from time immemorial in her 


other dominions. The edict, which . 


is dated 24th April, 1815, commences, 
“ It being our intention to form col- 
leges ‘of deputies, chosen from the 
different elasses of the nation, with 
the view of ascertaining, by consti- 
tutional means, the wants and wishes 
of the country, we have divided the 
— into the Milanese and Ve- 
netian territories, and have establish- 
ed for each a central commission, 
the one to be resident at Milan, the 
other at Venice.” | These central 
assemblies are composed (Art. '!’) of 
the nobles, of proprietors who are 
not noble, and of the representatives 
of the towns, the governor of the 
territory, or his lieutenant, being 
president. The numbers are chosen 
by the Councils of Communes, the 
Emperor having only the power of 
choice from a leet of three presented 
to him by the corporations, (Art. 8,) 
and retain their office for six years 
(Art. 18). To these assemblies’ the 
whole internal management and ad- 
ministration ‘of Ttaly is committed; 
such as (Art. 22) the imposition and 
distribution of the new taxes, or im- 
posts proposed by'the Emperor, the 
examination of the’ accounts’ atid 
burdens of the different communes, 
the ‘distribution’ of ‘military duties 
and ‘services, the ~ inspection’ of 
roads,’ bridges, and eharitable: insti- 
tutions, (Art:°25,) the exercise in 
their own names of the judiciary and 
executive powers, and of the’ legis- 
lative in so far as regards local ordi- 
narices, imposts, and taxes: Gene- 
tally speaking, it may be said, there- 
fore, that the central congregations 
have ‘the power of a deliberative 
assembly in all'matters not formerly 
fixed ‘by law ‘and custom; these 
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being committed to local assemblies 

retty nearly on the same model. 

t may be granted, that in ‘all this 
there is but a slender approach to the 
powers which the English constitu- 
tion reposes in Parliament, but'the 
voluntary introduction, even of ‘this 
qualified system of representation, 
which must at least prevent the pos- 
sibility of ignorance or misrepresen- 
tation as to the state of Italy, is suf- 
ficient to show, that in so far as it 
was thought likely thaf the benefits 
of representation could be safely 
imparted, they were bestowed. 
Austria gave to Italy, all she herself 
possessed, a measure of liberality 
not always to be found when a na- 
tion similarly situated regains, by 
force of arms, possession of domi- 
nions of which she has been dispos- 
sessed by force. 

There are, however, one or two 
points which are generally selected 
by the liberal opponents of Austria, 
as in themselves sufficient to neu- 
tralize every other advantage of the 
Austrian government: These are the 
vexatious annoyances of the police, 
the exclusion of foreign journals, the 
censorship, and the severity of the 
punishments ‘against political offen- 
ces. In the charges here made 
against ‘the Austrian government 
there is some truth, mingled with 
much exaggeration. 

It is true the police of Lombardy 
is jealous, and the system of pass- 
ports and surveillance to which tra- 
vellers and Italians are equally ex- 
posed, often extremely annoying; 
and it’ is°true, that the exclusion of 

ublications supposed to be of a 

angerous character, is carried to an 
excess ‘which is unjustifiable, and is 
often ridiculous. But in’ jadging 
how far the conduct of Austria is 
biameable in ‘this matter, it) is but 
fair to look a little to its cause,’ How 
comes it, that in the rest of the Aus- 
trian dominions, the traveller and 
the nation meet with no such annoy- 
ances ; that you talk politics at every 
table d’héte from Salzburg’ to Bel- 
grade, without meeting with a“knight 
templar” in the shape of the waiter, 
or a police-officer in Boniface him- 
self? Simply because the conduct of 
the Italians themselves, their repeat- 
ed-and mosttreacherous attempts at 
insurrection, the intrigues’ of foreign 
revolutionists; ‘and the exposure,‘in 
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1820, of a vast. and most, widely dif- 
fused chain. of secret..societies, of 


which the object was the entire ex- 
pulsion of Austriaand the establish- 
ment of an Italian republic, have na- 
turally rendered Austria jealous, 
suspicious, and perhaps over-anx- 
ious,,,on. these points. After the 
evidence of the existence and extent 
of.such,a scheme, afforded by the 
evidence before the Central-Under- 
suchung’s- Commission, shortly after 
the eruption and suppression of the 
Neapolitan and Piedmontese revolu- 
tions in 1820 and 1821, werreally can- 
not wonder that Austria should have 
pushed its preventive measures too 
far. That matters were very differ- 
ent prior to these attempts at revo- 
lution, every traveller who visited 
Italy at that time must be aware; 
and Dal Pozzo himself bears ample 
testimony. to the fact. “These re- 
strictions,’ says be, “ are net of an- 
cient date—no older, it appears, than 
since 1820, thatis, the time when re- 
volutionary sects were laying down 
the .plan...of e. insurrections 
which burst forth from.one, end of 
Austria. to the other. Before that 
time, I remember having occasion 
now and then to visit Milan, and the 
impression on my mind, was, that the 
citizens. practically enjoyed . much 
liberty, and that the action of the 
police was scarcely felt. ..Foreign- 
ers came and went without being 
subject to,so0 many inquests and ex- 
aminatious.. The Milanese assew- 
bled, when.and where they wished, 
in casines, in .coffee-houses ; life, 
in short, was as joyous, as. free.as 
could be coneeived. When I return, 
ed to my,ériste and, formal Turia, [ 
used to heave a deep sigh, and long 
for the gaiety of Milan.” 

The same observation applies also 
to the censorship of the press,, Dal 
Pozzo assures us, that prior.to. 1820, 
that. power was exercised with the 
greatest; mildness; and as. the best 
proof .of the faet, he refers to his 
own case, his, Opuscoli, Politico.Le- 
gal, a work: which, attracted consi- 
derable. attention, and, one .of de- 
cidedly liberal tendency, in which 
the anxiety for a constitutional form 
of government, was, quite distinctly 
avowed, .and...some,, very delicate 
questions of political right discussed, 
as he admits, with great freedom, 
having never, encountered the least 
opposition from the Austrian Go- 
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vernment., Doubtless times:are now 
changed, and) writings, odpparently 
exceedingly | harmless, are thought 
worthy of being placed under: the 
ban of the empire ;, but here also,:as 
in the case of;the vexatious police 
regulations and prohibition of foreign 


journals, the true cause of. the: in- 


creased and unnecessary severity of 
the Administration is to be found 
mainly in the conduct of the Italians 
themselves. 

It would be well, also, te: bear, in 
mind, in regard to.a censorship, what 
the true state of the question always 
is. Every Government, must, have 
the right of prohibiting and suppress- 
ing, in some way or. other, publica- 
tions believed to be injurious to public 
morals; the only question. is,, whe- 
ther that shall be-done. before. or 
after publication, iby. .a preliminary 
censorship, or by.prosecutions, in« 
junctions, er;seizuxes -of the objec- 
tionable articles after , publication, 
In France, there exists at present no 
censorship; there.is perfect theore- 
tical liberty to,publish; but. the: in- 
stant consequence of an obnoxious 
article against the ministry,, is, the 
seizure and destruction of the news-+ 
papers, types,and printing materials, 
the probable ruin: of the,publisher, 
and the fine and..imprisenment, of 
the author.. We doubt whether the 
editors of the Zribune, or the, Na- 
tional, or indeed any one who looks 
over, the list of Louis. Philippe’s 
political prosecutions, now amount 
ing to many hundreds, will. be dis- 
posed to_rate the advantage derived 
from the want ofa censorship so 
highly, as to, sym ize, very dee 
ane the —, of Italian 
liberals on, the subject of) its exist- 
tence, - W909 

Still, however, we would. certainly 
say, upon the, whole; that, we. think 
both the xesteictions on the liberty 
of the press;,and, the: surveillance 
of the police,iis needlessly, rigorous 
and severe. :;Tsues the disturbances 
at Modena, at; Ancona, and in, the 
Papal: States, which have followed 
the. revolution of July, bave shown 
that, the. disposition: at; least, to, ine 
surrection, .anud,,¢onspiracy exists; 
but \they.-have ;not; less, distinctly 
evineed, tgat the, number of the dis- 
affeeted, is, but jsmajl, their, means, 
influence, ., and, talent. utterly .con- 
temptible, and their bopes of any 
effectual assistance from foreigg 
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ers,all of whom have their hands 

ull at home, completely unfounded. 

With these examples before her, 
with the consciousness, that with 
the thinking, the candid, the mode- 
rate part of Italy, the substantial 
benefits of her government, and the 
folly and absurdity of such attempts, 
are appreciated as they deserve. 
Austria, we think, might safely relax 
the rigour of her policy in these re- 
spects—the only point, we really be- 
lieve, in which the clamour which 
has been raised against her admini- 
stration is even partially well found- 
ed. Italy, after hernumerous attempts 
—many of them most treacherous 
and most unprovoked—against the 
Austrian dynasty, may not be en- 
titled to claim this boon as a matter 
of justice; but Austria can afford to 
be more than just—she may with 
safety, with advantage to herself, af- 
ford to be generous. Sardinia is 
certainly not an instance of a peculi- 
arly free government; yeteven there, 
the most needless and embarrassing 
prohibitions and impediments to fo- 
reign travel which exist in the Aus- 
trian states are unknown. Yet what 
evil has resulted from the liberty 
thus given, even to the “ extravagant 
and erring spirit to wander beyond 
his confine?” Generally speaking, 
we think at the present day the tra- 
veller is likely toreturn more sobered 
than he went. If he has looked upon 
the state of Belgium, shorn of its 
commerce, sunk into insignificance 
as a European power, discontented 
with its sovereign, exposed to the 
violence of lawless assemblages, as 
far as ever from any prospect of 
tranquillity, internal or external; if 
he has traced the working of the re- 
volutionary carne in Spain, in 
Portugal, in Switzerland, in Bavaria, 
in Southern Germany ; if he has wit- 
nessed in France the insurrection of 
June, the sad pendant to the tri- 
umphs of July; or seen the bloody 
and ee om struggles of Lyons 
and Marseilles, scareely put down 
by half the military force of France, 
and the thunder of hundreds of can- 
non ; if he has witnessed its state pro- 
secutions, its imprisoned patriots, the 
circle of modern bastiles which aresi- 
lently rising around Paristhe gloomy 
despondency, or hopeless apathy, into 
which its once enthusiastic popula- 
tion appear to have sunk for ever on 
the subject of constitutional liberty ; 
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if, even in our own England, happily 
not yet engulfed in the revolutionary 
vortex, though, we fear, already 
within the ever-narrowing circle of 
the fatal Maelstrome, he has seen 
the disruption of the bonds of society, 
the reckless projects, the contempt 
for authority, for law, for religion; 
the riots, the plunderings ; the burn- 
ings, which the last four years have 
witnessed, he must indeed be deeply 
wedded to revolutionary opinion, 
who does not return to his own 
country a sadder and a wiser man, 
distrustful of names and theories, 
and disposed in his heart to admit 
the truth of Pope’s much contested 
maxim, that in matters of govern- 
ment, “ that which is best admini- 
stered is best.” 

The excessive rigour of the pu- 
nishment applicable to political 
offences, might also, we think, ex- 
pediently and justly be relaxed ; 
the more 80, as, in point of fact, the 
punishment is rarely carried into 
effect to the extent which theoreti- 
cally is prescribed. Of all those 
condemned for participation in the 
revolutionary movements in 1820 
and 1821, not one was actually exe- 
cuted; a proof that, at least, theo- 
retical rigour is largely tempered 
with a spirit of practical mercy. 
But a milder code, more constantly 
enforced, would probably be more 
efficient. Above all, the Austrian 
Government ought instantly to turn 
its attention to the petty vexations 
and cruel treatment which seems, 
whether with or without its sanc- 
tion, to have accompanied the 
punishment of imprisonment, to 
which so many of the conspirators 
of that day were condemned. Death 
might have been perhaps inflicted 
with justice; imprisonment most 
certainly was a punishment as mild 
as the nature of the crime could ad- 
mit, but the petty miseries of bad 
food, cold, excessive heat, the sup- 
pression of all intercourse with rela- 
tions and friends, and the other evils 
by which the gloom of the prison 
was deepened and aggravated, all 
these were beneath the character of 
a nation like Austria, and a sove- 
teign like the Emperor Francis. We 
believe entirely with Count Dal 
Pozzo, that of all these the Empe- 
ror personally was ignorant ; indeed 
even Silvie Pellico, by whose very 
beautiful and affecting volume on the 
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subject of his imprisonment,* a work 
of art, in every sense of the word, 
these particulars have of late been 
brought forward with peculiar pro- 
minence, admits that when the un- 
fortunate situation of one of the 
prisoners, who had suffered a surgi- 
cal operation, (Maroncelli,) wascom- 
municated tothe Emperor, he at once 
ordered him to be supplied with 
every comfort from the Governor's 
establishment during his illness. 
All these petty, but, from their ac- 
cumulation, serious annoyances and 
sufferings, may have emanated, as 
Dal Pozzo suggests, from the mis- 
takes, or narrow views of infe- 
riors, but it argues a want of proper 
superintendence on the part of the 
government, to which we should 
hope the disclosures contained in 
Pellico’s prigioni, by bringing them 
distinctly under the notice of the 
government and of the Emperor 
himself, will effectually put a close. 

It is time also that an amnesty 
should be given to the political of- 
fenders of 1820 and 1821; that the 
exiles should be restored to their 
own country; years of imprison- 
ment or exile have surely expiated 
their offences, and many might re- 
turn, like Dal Pozzo, with amended 
views and enlarged experiences, to 
regret the delusion into which they 
had been led by enthusiasm act- 
ing on ignorance, to resume their 
honourable place in society, and per- 
haps, by the diffusion of their alter- 
ed sentiments, and more correct in- 
formation, to assist in eradicating 
the prejudices which exist in the 
minds of many of their countrymen. 
It is by proofs of clemency and ge- 
nerosity like these that Austria will 
overpower the clamour of her ene- 
mies, and extort the admiration, and 
ultimately the attachment, of her 
Italian subjects. 

Something might be done also, as 
Dal Pozzo remarks, in rendering the 
Italian administration as independent 
of Vienna as possible, in regard at 
least to details ; as also in employing 
as much as possible Italian function- 
ariesin publicemployments. One ob- 
vious reason, however, why this has 
not hitherto been done to the extent 
it might, is the reluctance of the Ita- 
lians to make themselves masters of 
the German language—an indispen- 
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sable qualification for those who are 
in constant communication with a 
seat of government in Vienna. On 
the other hand, there are few edu- 
cated Germans who are not conver- 
sant with Italian. The study of the 
German ought, with this view, we 
think, to be made part of the course 
of primary instruction. 

The introduction of foreign jour- 
nals, and the liberty of foreign tra- 
vel, ought, we think, to be at once 
permitted. No police cordon will 
prevent the importation of opinion; 
but, as matters stand at present, little 
finds its way into Italy surreptitious« 
ly, but the worst and most libellous 
of the liberal journals. Let the per- 
mission to import be made open and 
general, and the antidote of sound 
sense and truth has some chance of 
meeting and overcoming the poison 
of democratic falsehood. 

Finally, we are convinced much, 
very much, might be done to render 
Austria more popular in Italy, by 
the occasional residence of the sove- 
reign and the court at Milan or Ve- 
nice. It would flatter national pride, 
it would stimulate industry and ta- 
lent, it would tend to remove miscon- 
ceptions, and correct many faults of 
detail which, at a distance, escape ob- 
servation; above all, it would make 
the Italians familiar with the kind, pa- 
ternal, and excellent character of the 
Emperor, who is himself an Italian 
(born, we think, at Florence), and 
who only requires to be better 
known by his subjects to be better 
loved. If they had witnessed for a 
time, as the Viennese daily do, his 
quiet unassuming manners, without 
pomp and ceremony, the patience 
with which he listens to the com- 

laints of the meanest of his sub- 


jects, the unaffected anxiety and zeal 


with which he endeavours to redress 
them, they would soon perceive how 
distorted were the lines, how exagge- 
rated the colours in which his por- 
trait had been drawn by the hand of 
Italian agitators; and the Corso of 
Milan, or St Mark’s Place at Venice, 
might witness the same kindly greet- 
ings between the subject and the 
sovereign, the same testimonies of 
respectful homage and attachment 
with which Vater Franz never fails 
to be saluted in the walks of the 
Prater or the alleys of Schénbrunn. 
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Poets win to themselves by their 
works a personal regard and affec- 
tion from all who have derived de- 
light from. their genius. All their 
readers may be said to be their 
friends; and admiration is almost 
always mingled with love. Nor is 
it wonderful that it should be so. 
We converse with them in their 
purest and highest and _ holiest 
moods; we are familiar only with 
the impress of their character, stamp- 
ed, without alloy of baser matter, on 
gold. We speak now, it is manifest, 

of those poets—and thank hea- 
ven the greatest are among the 
number—who have been faithful to 
their calling. on earth—haye not 
profaned the god-given strength by 
making it subservient to unworthy 
or ubhallowed ends—anor, kindled 
any portion of the sacred, fire onthe 
altars of impurity or, superstition. 
Genius and imagination do not save 
their possessors from sin., , That 
fatal disease is in all human veins— 
and circulates with the blood from 
all human hearts. But genius and 
imagination can beautify even virtue 
—thatis the noblest work they were 
intended to perform for man—and 
poetry has performed it far beyond 
any other power that spiritualizes 
life. A great or good poet, in his 
hours of inspiration—and that, word 
has been allowed by the wisest—is 
as free as mortal man may be—ex- 
cept when under the still holier 
influence of religion, its’ services, 
and its ministratious—frum' all: that 
ordinarily pollutes, or degrades, or 
enslaves our moral’ being ;—atid’ we 
are willing, not withoutdeep reason, 
to believe that the revelations hethen 
makes before our eyés ‘of ‘the Cone 
stitation of his sou) are’ true—that 
by them he is ‘to be judged ow earth 
what manner of man he is ;—so that 
should aught at other times appear 
perplexing in hischaracter or con- 
uct, and inconsistent with that ideal 
which his own genius, in its purest 
apparition, induced and enabled us 
to form of him in ‘our fancy, we 
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are bound—unless all belief be bases 
less—in spite of much that may 
trouble us in what we cannot under. 
stand or reconcile—to hold fast our 
faith in the virtue of the superior 
powers of his being—nor fear that the 
glory is but “ false glitter,” because, 
like every thing beneath the sun, it 
may for a while be clouded. or 
eclipsed. 

The personal character of our 
most illustrious poets has, with very 
few exceptions—and in those cases 
there are mournful mysteries never 
perhaps to be understood in this 
‘‘unintelligible world”—been . all 
that we who owe them an unappre- 
ciable debt of gratitude—best paid 
in brotherly love and Christian cha- 
rity—could desire; and if some 
flaws and frailties have been shown 
by the light of genius, that would 
have been invisible or unnoticed in 
ordinary ‘men, it is worse than weak, 
it is wicked, to point with '‘plea- 
sure to stains'‘on the splendour. 
“ Blessings be with them and eter- 
nal praise,” is the high sentiment of 
enlightened humanity towards the 
memory of all such benefactors. 
There is no wisdom in weighing in 
scales misnamed of justice, and nei- 
ther of gold nor diamond, the virtues 
against the vices of any one of our 
fellow-creatures. The religion’ of 
nature prompts no such balancing 
of praise and blame, even with the 
living —therefere surely not ‘with 
the dead; nor does the religion’ of 
the New Testament. Yet unholy 
inquisition is too often made even 
into the secrets hidden in the’ heart 
of genius—and from wan cheek, or 
troubled eye, or distracted demean- 
our, or conduct outwardly " want- 
ing grace,” have ‘unjust inferences 
been cruelly drawn, calculated: to 
lower what was in truth highest, 
and to ‘cloud what was in truth 
brightest in the nature of some glori- 
ous creature, who, if clearly known 
to the whole’world, would have been 
nr worthy of ‘thé whole world’s 
ove. . ' 





# The Poetical Works.of S. T, Coleridge, 9 vols, London ; William Pickering, 1834, 
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** Call it not vain! they do not err, 
Who say that when a poet dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies |” 


Mute nature mourns not ; but with 
the tears in our eyes for some great 
loss—she seems to weep with us 
—with sobs in our heart, every 
whisper in the woods sounds like a 
sigh. The day our Minstrel was 
buried, there was no melancholy 
upon Dryburgh tower or woods. 
Yet thinking on his death, to us 
Scotland even now seems sad. An- 
other great poet—and another—have 
since disappeared. Yet a little 
while, and lights no less resplendent 
will go out in dust. Scott, Crabbe, 
Coleridge—names for so many years 
pronounced with a proud, kind em- 
phasis, as if it raised us in our own 
estimation to love and honour such 
compatriots—now but names, and 
with almost a mournful sound ! 

‘* Nor draw their frailties from their dread 
abode,” 
That line has lost not a breath of its 
holy power by perpetual repetition 
from millions, of lips, Frailties, no 
doubt, bad those Sons of the Morn- 
ing, though.framed in .‘‘ all. the 
pomp.and prodigality of heaven ’— 
even like, the. humblest. of their 
brethren, whose lot it was in life. to 
live like paupers, in miad on the 
alms of plggecd. nature, . The frail- 
ties of the low obscure are safe in 
the grave. Some _love-planted 
flowers. flourish awhile over their 
dust, and: then fade away for ever, 
like their memories, that live butin a 
few. simple, and .unrepining hearts, 
But the ous tombs of the. Genii 
are sometimes visited by pilgrims 
that are mot worshippers—and who 
come not there in entire reverence, 
All eyes are-not devoutly dim that 
read the letters on such monuments 
—all hearts are not holily inspired 
when dreaming on such dust—and 
Eavy, that knows not itself to. be 
Envy, sometimes seeks in vain to 
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believe that the genius, now sancti- 
fied by death, was not in life but 
another name for transcendent vir- 
tue. 

No man was ever more beloved 
by his. friends~and among’ them 
were many of the great: as well as 
the good—than the poet Coleridge. 
We so call him; for he alone per- 
haps of all men thatever lived was 
always a poet—in all his moods— 
and they were many—tnspired. _ His 
genius never seemed to burn low— 
to need fuel or fanning; but gently 
stirred, uprose the magic flame— 
and the flame wasfire. His waki 
thoughts had all the vividness 
visions, all the variousness of dreams 
—but the Will, whose wand in sleep 
is powerless, reigded over all those 
beautiful reveries, which were often 
like revelations ; ‘while Fancy and 
Imagination, still obedient to Reason, 
the law-giver, arrayed earth and life 
in such many-coloured radiance that 
they ‘grew all divine. 

But others are better privileged 
than we are to speak of those won- 
derful’ ‘displays,;'‘spontaneous as 
breathing, of those wonderful endow- 
ments; and therefore we now refrain 
from giving further utterance to our 
admiration of the only eloquence we 
ever heard that deserved the natie 
—and assurédly from no lack of 
love. A holier dtty is incumbent 
on them’ who’ were ‘nearest and 
dearest to him; erelong we know it 
will be worthily done; and then it 
will be ‘confessed by‘all who have an 
ear to heat and @ heart to feel 

« The still sad, music of humanity,” 
that; he. who was|\so admirable a 
poet, wag, oue of the most amiable 
of men,,.Who, now, can read un- 
moved, “ his,own| bumble and affec- 
tionate, epitaph ?)’'—well. so; called 
by one: who)was to:him.even as one 
of his, awa song~- written with calm 
heart but, trembling hand—a month 
or two; before his,death! 5, 


Ii) if 


Stop, Christian passer-by |. Step, child,ef Godj.) 
<9» And, read with gentle heart... Bengath;this sede) so 
‘ A poet. jigs, or that which once seem’d he jeep gy y 
O, lift in theught,a prayer for S, TC, ; yisbe 
That he, who many a year, with toil.of breath, ...; | 
Found death in life, may here find life in death! 


Merey for 


o be forgiven for fame; 


He asked, and hoped, through Christ. Do thou the same,” 
VOL, XXXVI. NOU COXXVIT, : 
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Nor are we going now to compose 
a critical essay on the genius of 
Coleridge. For-many years it has 
been understood by all who know 
what poetry is; and all that future 
ages can do for his fame, will be to 
extend it. His exquisite sensibilities 
of human affection will continue to 
charm, as they have charmed, all kin- 
dred spirits—who feel that the com- 
mon chords of the heart, touched by 
a fine finger, can discourse most ex- 
cellent music; but in coarser natures, 
though kind—“and peace be to them, 
for there are many such’”—some 
even of his loveliest lays will awa- 
ken no answering emotion of delight 
—though 

“ Like unto an angel’s song 
That bids the heavens be mute! ” 


The imagery he raises before their 
eyes will be admired—for almost all 
eyes communicate with some inner 
sense of beauty; but the balmy 
breath in which it is enveloped— 
adding sweetness to the Spring— 
will escape unfelt—and so will the 
etherial colouring that belongs not 
to the common day—for to be aware 
of the presence of that air and that 
light—so spiritual—you must, “ in 
a wise passiveness,” be yourself a 
poet. Thus— 
“ Oft, with patient ear, 
Long listening to the viewless skylark’s 
note, 
( Viewless, or haply for a moment seen,* 
Gleaming on sunny wings,) in whisper’d 
tones, 
I’ve said to my beloved—*‘ Such, sweet 
girl! . 
The unobtrusive song of happiness, 
Unearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard, 
When the soul seeks to hear; when all is 
hush’d, 
And the heart listens.’”’ 
Even his Love Poems, though full 
of fondness and tenderness, to over- 
flowing, nor yet unimpassioned, are 
not for the multitude; they are ei- 
ther so spiritualized as to: be above 
their sympathies, or so purified as 
not to meet them; but, to all those 
who are imaginative in all their hap- 
piness—to whom delight cannot be 


delusion—where in Poetry is there 
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another such Lay of Love as Gene- 

vieve ? 

** All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 


All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame !” 


All Poets who have held close com- 
munion with what is called inanimate 
nature, have given her, not only life, 
but a mind, a heart, and a soul; and 
though Philosophers, for doing so, 
have been very generally called 
Atheists, few have accused of irreli- 
gion the mere poetical creed. Only 
think of calling Wordsworth an 
Atheist! He, far beyond one and all 
of all other men, has illustrated the 
Faith of Universal Feeling. In Cole- 
ridge there are many fine touches of 
the same attributive Fancy; but his 
conceptive power, though strong and 
bright, was not equal to that of his 
Master—“ that mighty Orb of Song.” 
It is a strange assertion to make at 
this time of day, “ that no writer has 
ever expressed the great truth, that 
man makes his world, or that it is 
the imagination which shapes and 
colours all things, more vividly than 
Coleridge. Indeed, he is the poet, 
who, in the age in which we live, 
brought forward that position into 
light and action.” The writer had 
surely forgot Shakspeare ; nor, had 
he remembered him, could he well 
have said this in the glorious face of 
Wordsworth. That Imagination 


‘* bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, turns them 
to shapes,” 


“and gives to airy nothing a local ha- 
bitation and a name,” is the finest of 
all possible expressions of the oldest 
of all possible truths—and no Poet 
ever sang who did not exemplify it. 
But we agree with the enlightened 
and amiable critic, that Coleridge 
has, throughout all his Poetry, de- 
lightfully exhibited such creative 
process of the Imaginative Faculty, 
and, in one rich and rare passage, 
expounded most philosophically, and 
illustrated most poetically, a great 
anduniversally-acknowledged Truth. 
Here it is :— 


‘* A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief; 

In word, or sigh, or tear— 
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O Lady! in this wan and heartless mood, 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo'd, 
All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky, 
And its peculiar tint of yellow green : 
And still I gaze—and with how blank an eye! 
And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 
That gave away their motion to the stars ; 
Those stars, that glide behind them or between, 
Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always seen: 
Yon crescent Moon, as fixed as if it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue ; 
I see them all so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel how beautiful they are ! 


“* My genial spirits fail ; 
And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast? 
It were a vain endeavour, 
Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west : 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within, 


**O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live : 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud! 
And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth, 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth— 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


**O pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be! 
What, and wherein it doth exist, 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 
Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that ne’er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
Life, and Life’s effluence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, Lady ! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud— 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the lumineus cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice ! 
And thence flows all that charms or, ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that light.” 





' But there is one region in which 
Imagination has ever loved to waik 
—now in glimmer, and now in gloom 
—and now even in daylight—but it 
must be anightlike day—where Cole- 
ridge surpasses all poets but Shak- 
Speare—nor do we fear to say— 


where he equals Shakspeare, That 


region is the preternatural. Some of 
Scott’s works strongly excite the feel- 
ings of superstitious fear and tradi- 
tional awe; witness the Ballad of 
“ Glenfinlas,” and the Lady in “ the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.” So do the 
“ Thorn,” * Lucy Gray,” “ Hartleap 
Well,” and the “ Danish Boy,” of 
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Wordsworth—which overflow, too, 
with many other exquisite kinds of 
imaginative feeling, besides the su- 
perstitious. But in prodigious power 
and irresistible, the Ancient Mari- 
ner bears off the bell from them all, 
which he tolls till the sky grows too 
dismal to be endured; and what 
witch, at once so foul and so fair, so 
felt to be fatal in her fearful beauty, 
an apparition of bliss and of bale— 
as the stately Lady Geraldine ? What 
angel—in her dread so delicate—in 
her distress so graceful—as she— 
the Dove of her own Dream—fasci- 
nated to death by that hissing ser- 
pent—like the meek, pure, pious 
Christabel—whose young virgin life 
has been wholly dedicated to her 
Father and her God? 

But here are Coleridge’s Poetical 
Works lying before us—and our 
chief wish in what we have now 
been saying, and are going to say, 
is, that all the young lovers of poetry 
will provide themselves with the 
three volumes—and study them till 
they come to feel and understand all 
therein contained, more profoundly 
than we, their grey-headed adviser, 
who were familiar with “ all of won- 
derful and wild” before they were 
born. 

These delightful volumes are di- 
vided into four compartments—Ju- 
venile Poems—Sibylline Leaves— 
Miscellaneous Poems—and Dramas, 
original or translations. All the com- 
positions in the first were the pro- 
duct of boyhood, or early youth— 
many in the second of,.a season of 
life. that belonged stillito the strong 
spring of manhood-—and all the rest 
—with a few assuredly beautiful; but 
perhaps not very important,' excep- 
tions—were the rich grewth ‘of life’s 
summer, ripenedinthesunshine of re- 
joicing genius, yeteventhemost luxu- 
riant not untouched with a:shade of 
sorrow, and their loveliness not un- 
dimmed with tears. Strange and sad 
to think, that all the poetry of this 
divinely endowed spirit should haye 
been breathed into utterance before 
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his thirtieth year! For other thirty 
years and upwards, many a profound 
response was given forth by his voice 
from the temple’s inner shrine—and 
recorded in language that will never 
die. Much of that philosophy is 
poetry, too, and of the highest; but 
it is lawful in those who loved him 
—and looked up to him as one of 
the largest lights of the age—to la- 
ment that his harp, so many-stringed, 
and which he could sweep with a 
master’s hand, should so long have 


been mute, especially while it seem- 


ed all the while to need but a breath 
to reanimate 


‘*The soul of music, sleeping in the 
chords.” 


Without caring about the order of 
time—for over all the poetry of Cole- 
ridge, whether boy or man, when 
conversant with nature, hangs the 
same one beautiful spirit of love and 
delight—let us look at some more of 
his inspirations, and see how his very 
senses are refined by his imagina- 
tion. 

Coleridge had not what is com- 
monly called an ear for music; and 
the more’s the pity. An ear for mu- 
sic is a great mystery, but the want 
of it is a greater mystery still—espe- 
cially in poets—and yet, if you be- 
lieve them and their friends, many 
true poets have possessed not that 
source of delight—the purest that 
flows in the soul. Yet music affect- 
ed him deeply—and his “ Lines com- 
posed in a Concert-room,’’,as. rich, as 
simple, must be far dearer to St Ceci- 
liathan Dryden’sand Pope’s pompous 
odes. The poem appears, steeped 
in music, hike.a full-blewn. rose, in 


dew. - The second.and third,stanzas - 


we have always felt to, be express- 


ed too strengly ; yet'a friend of our 


heart told us that the instant, transi- 
tion from them, in their almost.gza- 
ting harshness,.made. by, enchanted 
memory to far-off passages in eva- 
nished being, in their coming back 
still more divine, never fails to 
transport him into,a blissful world. 


‘*Nor cold, nor'stetn my soul! yet I detest 
These scefited réoms, where, to a gaudy thtong, 
Heaves the proud harlot her distended breast, 
In intricacies of laborious song. 


‘* These feel not Music's genuine power, nor defgn 
To melt at Nature's passion-warbled plaint 5 
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But when the long-breathed singer's ptrilled strain 4 .6)y), 
Bursts in.a squall—they gape for, wonderment. spin 
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‘Hark! the deep buzz of vanity and hate! ‘~ 
Scornful, yet envious, with self-tortuting suger | 

My lady eyes some maid of humbler state, , 
While the pert captain, or the primnier priest, 
Prattles accordant seandal in her ear. 


** O give me, from this heartless scene released, 
To hear our old musician, blind and gray, 

( Whom stretching from my nurse’s arms I kissed, ) 
His Scottish tunes and warlike marches play, 

By moonshine, on the balmy summer-night, 
The while I dance amid the tedded hay 


With merry maids, whose ringlets toss in light. 


‘* Or lies the purple evening on the bay 
Of the calm glossy lake, O let me hide 

Unheard, unseen, behind the alder-trees, 
For round their roots the fisher’s boat is tied, 

On whose trim seat doth Edmund stretch at:ease, 
And while the lazy boat sways to and fro, 

Breathes in his flute sad airs, so wild and slow, 
That his own cheek is wet with quiet tears. 


** But O, dear Anne! when midnight wind careers, 
And.the gust pelting on the outhouge shed,. | 
Makes the cock shrilly onthe, rain, storm ¢rew, 
To hear thee sing some ballad full, of. woe, 
Ballad of shipwrecked sailor floating dead)... ;_. 
Whom his own true-love buried in the sands! 
Thee, gentle woman, for thy yoice re-measures 
Whatever tones and melancholy pleasures 
The things of Nature utter ; birds or trees 
Or moan of ocean-gale in weedy caves, 
Or where the stiff grass mid the heath-plant waves, 
Murmur and music thin of sudden breeze.” 


These exquisite lines are placed undisturbed aphere. This: earth, 


among the Sibylline Leaves—buthere 
are some exceedingly sweet, which 
we find among the Juvenile Poems. 
Even in moods little elevated—and 
in which the current of thought 
and feeling flows gently along sim- 
ple ‘scenery—the true poet is recog- 
nisedin the whole tone of his inuer 
being, musically tempered to repose 
that'belongs to a quieter world than 
this;yet brings this,'as: ifby a: si- 
lent operation of nature, within that 


without becoming unsubstantial or 
aérial, waxes ‘wondrous still and 
pure—all unlike the-earth men tread 
with wayfaring weary feet—~yet 
green withhuman hopes,murmuring 
with: human ‘joys; aud not without 
the whisper of ‘sorrows: secreted in 
the aan. »glades: of: the old 
woods. | Of this! ye a re 
sic by moonlightare “the toa 
Beautiful Sisingis a Village.” 
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-*** Once more, sweet Stream! with slow foot. wandering nears me 


T bless. thy milky waters cold and clear. 
Escaped the flashing of the noontide hours, pres 
With one fresh garland of Pierian flowers °°! 04! DOMAST 1990 
(Ere from, thy, zephyr-haunted brink, I.turn), ..;7 » 

My. languid, hand shall wreath thy. mossy.urn..,.;°y 

For not through pathless grove with murmur rude. ;; 

Thou soothest the sad wood-nymph, Solitude ; 

Nor thine unseen in cavern depths to well, 

The -hermit-fountain of some dripping cell! ..... 5 

Pride of the Vale! thy useful streams a 

The scattered cots and peaceful hamlet nigh, © 
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‘« The elfin tribe around thy friendly banks 
With infant uproar and soul-soothing pranks, 
Released from school, their little hearts at rest, 
Launch paper navies on thy waveless breast, 
The rustic here at eve with pensive look 
Whistling lorn ditties leans upon his crook, 

Or starting pauses with hope-mingled dread 

To list the much-loved maid’s accustomed tread : 
She, vainly mindful of her dame’s command, 
Loiters, the long-filled pitcher in her hand. 


** Unboastful Stream! thy fount with pebbled falls 
The faded form of past delight recalls, 

What time the morning sun of Hope arose, 

And all was joy; save when another’s woes 

A transient gloom upon my soul imprest, 

Like passing clouds impictured on thy breast. 
Life’s currént then ran sparkling to the noon, 

Or silvery stole beneath the pensive Moon : 

Ah! now it works rude brakes and thorns among, 
Or o’er the rough rock bursts and foams along!” 


These lines were composed in very early life—and some of them might 
ossibly be improved in the expression—but here is an Inscription abso- 
tely perfect. 


‘* This Sycamore, oft musical with bees, — 

Such tents the Patriarchs loved! O long unharmed 
May all its aged boughs o’er-canopy 

The small round basin, which this jutting stone 
Keeps pure from falling leaves! Long may the Spring, 
Quietly as a sleeping infant’s breath, 

Send up cold waters to the traveller 

With soft and even pulse! Nor ever cease 

Yon tiny cone of sand its soundless dance, 

Which at the bottom, like a Fairy’s page, 

As merry and no taller, dances still, 

Nor wrinkles the smooth surface of the Fount. 
Here twilight is and coélness: here is moss, 

A soft seat, and a deep and ample shade. 

Thou may’st toil far and find no second tree. 
Drink, Pilgrim, here; Here rest! and if thy heart 
Be innocent, here too shalt thou refresh 

Thy Spirit, listening to some gentle sound, 

Oy passing gale, or hum of murmuring bees!” 





If you do not feel that such com- 
=, as these, unpretending and 
umble as they are, are nevertheless 
the finest poetry, you had. better 
burn your books at once—all your 
books of the bards—and confine 
yourself to practical chemistry. Con- 
genial with them, but of a bigher 
character, are many passages of 
“ Fears in Solitude’’—a composition 
of alater date—when the poetindeed 
was in the prime of youthful man- 
hood. As yet he could have been 
benefited butlittile by the conversation 
of Wordsworth—yet the poem is in- 
spired with the true Wordsworthian 
spirit—and the versification, with- 


out being very various or pauseful, 
is felt to obey, in all its movements, 
the commands of a gentle, or agrave, 
or an indignant mood—the poet’s 
love of country, though passionate, 
being throughout ennobled by his 
love of humankind. 


* Oh! my countrymen ! 

We have offended very grievously, 

And been most tyrannous. From east to 
west 

A groan of a¢cusation pierces Heaven 


But our object now is to show the 
kind of communing Coleridge then 
held with nature, rather than the 
views he took of the character and 
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conduct of this nation. Such senti- 
ments as we have now quoted kindle 
forth, and burst out, through the 
calm in which his gentler genius en- 
velopes the whole region of his natal 
land. That England should not have 
been true to the cause of humanity 
—and in much he believed she had 
been false—gave rise in his heart to 
grief and anger—moral both; but as 
they ebbed—or subsided—or were 
exhausted in eloquent outpourings— 
more beautiful before the eyes of his 
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imagination, re-eppeared England’s 
hills, and vales, and fields—because 
of the almost unfilial fit of indig- 
nation in which he, “not sure a man 
ungently made,” had dared to repro- 
bate his country’s crimes. With love 
in his heart he begins—and with love 
in his heart he concludes the strain 
—and it is those exquisite passages 
we wish to lay before them we love 
—as most characteristic at once of 
the genius and the disposition of 
the poet. 


‘* A green and silent spot, amid the hills, 

A small and silent dell! O’er stiller place 
No singing sky-lark ever poised himself. 

The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope, 


Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on, 

All golden with the never-bloomless furze, 

Which now blooms most profusely: but the dell, 
ht Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 

As vernal corn-field, or the unripe flax, 





oe * When, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve, 
The level sunshine glimmers with green light. 
Oh! ’tis a quiet spirit-healing nook! 
Which all, methinks, would love ; but chiefly he, 
The humble man, who, in his youthful years, 
Knew just so much of folly, as had made 
His early manhood more securely wise ! 
Here he might lie on fern or withered heath, 
While from the singing-lark (that sings unseen 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best), 
And from the sun, and from the breezy air, 
Sweet influences trembled o’er his frame ; 
And he, with many feelings, many thoughts, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of nature ! 
And so, his senses gradually .wrapt 
In a half sleep, he dreams of better worlds, 
And dreaming hears thee still, O singing-lark ; 
That singest like an angel in the clouds |” 
This is in itself a poem. But the The “ Fears in Solitude” were 
times were troubled; andno man— conceived during the alarm of an 
11 so felt the Poet—was entitled long Invasion—and the danger lay in our 
my to indulge even in such dreams, * own sins: ‘The Poet therefore tells 
ae though they were from heaven. his brethren “ most bitter truths, 
' . Therefore he breaks the spell of that but without: bitterness”—some of 
“ dee enchantment of peace,and cries which it might be for their good 
is to himself in the solitude— were they to be told again; for 
‘© My God! it is a melancholy thing though the evil has changed its form 
For such a man, who would full fain pre- 0d aspect, it is the same-evil still, 
canis and springs from the same deep roots 
His soul in calmness, yet perforee must feel —that-almost:seem ineradicable—in 
to For all his human brethren—oh! my the human-heart.' But here comes 
God ! the delightful close—an Invocation, 
p It weighs upon the heart that he must think and a Warning, and a Blessing, that 
- What uproar and what strife may now be the patriot'sons of Britain may sing 
~ chasing aloud, while her cliffs fling back the 
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This way or that way o’er' these silent hills.” 
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“ But, 0 dear Britain! O my Mother: Isle! 
Ni eds must thou roye a name most dear and holy 
pete? 10 HiSint a) 4 ’ 

T. me,-a son, a Brother, and a friend, 

A‘ husband, and a father ! who revere 

‘ATV bonds ‘of natural Jove, and find them all 
Within the limits of thy rocky shores. 

O native Britain! O my Mother Isle! 
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How shouldst thou prove aught else but dear and holy = 
To me, who from thy lakes and mountain-hills, P 
Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks and seas, te 
Have drunk in all my intellectual life, re 
All sweet sensations, all ennobling though‘, ie 
All adoration of the God in nature, P 
All lovely and all honourable things, th 
Whatever makes this mortal spirit feel a 
The joy and greatness of its future being ? Ww 
There lives nor form nor feeling in my soul 10 
Unborrowed from my country. O divine It 
And beauteous island ! thou hast been my sole w 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 81 
I walk with awe, and sing my stately songs, ri) 
Loving the God that made me! th 
0} 
*¢ May my fears, W 
My filial fears, be vain! and may the vaunts he 
And menavée of the vengeful enemy p 
Pass like the gust, that roared and died away B 
In the distant tréé : which heard, and only heard d 
Tu this low dell, bowed not the delicate grass. tl 
W 
“ But now the gentle dew-fall sends abroad i 
The fruit-like perfume of the golden furze : 
j The light has left the summit of the hill, 
i Though still a sunny gleam lies beautiful, q 
A Aslant the ivied beacon.’ Now farewell, 8: 
i Farewell awhile, O soft‘and silent spot! t] 
; On the green sheep-track, ap the heathy hill, “ 
: Homeward I wind my way; and Jo! recalled ti 
t From bodings:that have wellnigh wearied me, tl 
i I find myself upon the brow, and pause 
F Startled! And after lonely sojourning H 
\ In such a quict and surrounded nook, - ti 
This burst of prospéct, here the shadowy tain, } 
| Dim tinted, there'the mighty majesty t 
Of that huge aniphitheatre‘of rich s 
. And elmy fields, seénis like society ® 
Coayvessing,, with, the migd, and giving \it t 
A livelier impulse andja dance of thought ! p 
And_ now, beloyed Stowey;!, I behold ji 
Thy church-tower, apd, methinks, the four huge elms t 
Clustering, which mark the massion of my friend ; V 
And close behind them, biddenfrem my view, 
Is my own lowly cottage, where.my babe e 
And my balve’s' mother dwell in peace! With light } 
And quickened footsteps thitherward I tend; c 
Remembering thee, O greem and silent dell! v 
’ And atateftily that by napare's quietness t 
-' Aid solitary musings, all my beart r 
‘| Is’ softened, and made worthy to indulge i 
Love, andthe thoughts that yearn for human kind.” f 
' ree F t 8 
"2 Reflections’ on liaving ‘left a tree Bower, my, Prison”’—andhthe d 
Place of Retirement” —** the Lime- “ Nightingale’*—sere all. full :ofithe t 
mid en , 0 
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same delight in nature—a delight 
which grew more and more creative 
of beauty—making the food it fed on, 
and devoutly worshipping the onl 

true—that is, the imaginary Mac: | 
In these and other compositions of 
equal and kindred excellence, the 
poet’s heart and imagination minis- 
ter to each other; emotions and 
images come upon us with uni- 
ted power; and even when meta- 
physical, more than seems safe in 
the poetry of passion, there is such 
a warmth and glow in the winged 
words, wheeling in airy circles not 
inextricably involved, that Mind or 
Intellect itself moves us in a way 
we should not have believed pos- 
sible, till we experience the pleasure 
of accompanying its flights—or ra- 
ther of being upborne and wafted 
on its dove-like but eagle-strong 
wings. The law of association is il- 
lustrated in the “ Nightingale” more 
philosophically than by Hartley or 
Brown—and how profound tothe un- 
derstanding heart is the truth in 
that one line—sure as Holy Writ— 
were man but faithful to his Maker, 


‘In nature there is nothing melancholy.” 


In not one of the poems we have yet 
quoted or mentioned, can it be truly 
said that there is any approach to 
the sublime. Indeed, only in the 
“Fears in Solitude” might we be jus- 
tified in expecting such a strain—and 
the subjects of some of the other 
pieces necessarily exclude both sen- 
timent and imagery of that charac- 
ter. In the “Fears in Solitude” 
there is, as we have seen, much 
stately and sustained beauty ; and we 
are not only roused, but raised by 
the pealing music. In the happiest 
passages, even on refiection, we miss 
little that might or should have been 
there—though something; and it 
would be ungrateful to criticise in 
our cooler moments what so charm- 
ed us in our glow, or to doubt the 
potency of the spell that had so well 
done its master’s work. Im much of 
what we have not quoted—though 
the whole is above pitch and 


reach of common powers — there 
is a good deal of exaggeration, and we 
fear some untruth—as'if sense were 
sometimes almost sacrificed to sound 
—and the-poét’s ‘eyes! blinded with 
the'‘dast ‘'raised by ~the’ Whirlwind 
of passion, carrying him along the 
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earth, and ‘hot u the ether. But 
in one poem, Coleridge, in a fit of 
glorious enthusiasm, has reached 
the true sublime. Out of the Bible, 
no diyiner inspiration was ever 
worded than the ‘ Hymn before sun- 
rise in the Vale of Chamouni.” We 
doubt if there. be any single strain 
equal to it in Milton or Words- 
worth. If there be, it is Adam’s 
Hymn in Paradise. The instanta- 
neous Impersonation of Mount Blanc 
into a visible spirit, brings our whole 
capacity of adoration into power, 
and we join mighty Nature in praise 
and worship of God. As the hymn 
continues to ascend the sky, we ac- 
company the magnificent music on 
wings up the holy mountain, till in 
its own shadow it disappears, end 


‘* We worship the invisible alone.” 


That trance is broken, and the 
Earthen Grandeurreappears, clothed 
with all attributesof beauty and of 
glory, by..words that create and 
kindle, as they flow, as if language 
were omnific. 


*¢ Companion of the morning star at dawn, 
Thyself earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Coherald: wake! oh wake and utter praise ! ” 


How. does. not imagination em- 
brace, with a spirit of worship, all 
those lifeless things—now lifeless no 
more—and how they all sympathize 
with the Poet’s song— 


* Ye pine-groyes ! with your soft and soul- 
like, sounds ! 

And_they too shave a yoiece, yon piles of 
snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder 
God.” 


Yet the sublime is often tinged with 
the ‘beautiful“and ‘the beautiful is 
often’ prevalent’ ’for glimpses—for 
the hymn is 4 hymn of love as well 
as of awe—dnd' both emotions are 
but one ad wé exclaim, 


Yo living: flowers that:skirt the eternal 
frost,’* i f 


But why waste our, weak words in 
vain—when here is the Hymn—once 
heard by us from the, poet’s own 
lips—by suprise among the coves of 

elvellyn—and can it be that the fire 
soft as musi¢, and the music clear as 
fire, that burned: and, breathed there, 
are extinguished—and those lips 
now cold and mute !. 











Colertage’s Poetical Works. 
‘* Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful Form! 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass: methinks thou piercest it, 
As with a wedge! . But when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 
O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 
1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 


“ Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy : 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing—there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven ! 


“ Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 

Voice of sweet song! Awake, my Heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy elifis, all join my Hymn. 


** Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the Vale ! 
O struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the sky or when they sink : 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 
Thyself Earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald: wake, O wake, and utter praise! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in Earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 


* And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 

For ever shattered and the same for ever ? 

Who gave you your inyulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silence came, ) 

Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 


** Ye ice-falls } ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enornious ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge! © 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ?— 
God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 
God! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 


[Oct. 
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And they tod have @ voice, yon piles of snow, &H 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God! # biel al 


‘* Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storim! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise! 


‘* Thou, too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast— 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
Tn adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 
To rise before me—Rise, O ever rise, 
Rise like a cloud of incense, from the Earth! 
Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God.” 


We do not know that there is a 
truly great ode in our language ; but 
there are many noble ones, and 
among them must be placed one of 
the three odes of Coleridge. Laud 
to the skies, ye who choose, the odes 
of Dryden and Pope; but to our eyes 
they are lost before they reach the 
lower strata of clouds. Were we to 
liken them to balloons, we should say 
that the silk is well inflated, and bet- 
ter painted; but that the aerdnauts, on 
taking their seats, are too heavy for the 
power of ascension, so that luckily 
the cords are not cut, and the globes 
are contented to adhere to the dedal 
earth. Gray’s odes are far finer, 
and, though somewhat too formal, 
perhaps, the Welsh bard is full of 
Greek fire. Some of Mason’s cho- 
ruses are sonorous, and swing along 
not unmajestically; and Tom War- 
ton caught no small portion of the 
true lyrical spirit—witness his Kil- 
kerran castle song. But Collins far 
surpassed them all—and his odes 
are all exquisitely beautiful—exce 
his Ode to Freedom, and it is ro 
lime. Let us call it, then, and con- 
tradict ourselves, the only truly 
great ode in the English language. 
Wordsworth’s Ode on the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul is pervaded by pro- 
foundest thought—philosophical in 
its spirit throughout—in many parts 
pom in his very finest vein—and 
n some, more than is usual with 


him, impassioned; but the poet 
does not carry, much less hurry, 
us along with him—the movements 
are sometimes too slow and labo- 
rious, though stately and majestic 
—and though often many of the tran- 
sitions are lyrical—nay, though, as 
a whole, it is a | pes lyrical poem, 
it is not an Ode, and nobody will 
call it so who has read Pindar. His 
“Dion” is an Ode, but is deficient 
in impetuosity; and that Image of 
the Swan on Locarno’s wave, beauti- 
ful as it is in itself, is too elaborate 
for its place, nor yet enough original 
to open with such pomp such an 
ambitious strain. But we shall have 
an article on Odes in an early Num- 
ber—in which we hope to make good 
all we have said, and far more—and 
shall not then forget Campbell, who, 
a our estitnation, stands next to Col- 
ins. 

Coleridge has written three Odes 
—“ Dejection,’ “France,” “The De- 
parting Year.”...We have already 
quoted part of “Dejection ;”—and 
perhaps the-finest. part of what. is 
all good—nor have'we room for more 
except a wild parte about the 
Wind, which nobody would have 
thought of writing, or could have 
written, but Coleridge But, strange- 
ly touching in ‘itself, it not only oc- 
cupies too much ‘space in the Ode, © 


but is too quaint for a composition 
of such high and solemn character. 
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ouiors Mad: Lutanist}, who, in this month of showers, 
, Of, dark brown, gardens, and of peeping flowers, 
4 Mak’st deyil’s, yale, with worse than wintry song, 





The, blossoms, buds, and timorous leayes among ; 
Thoy actor, perfect in all tragic sounds! 
Thou mighty Poet, e’en to frenzy bold | 
What tell’st thou now about ? 
"Tis of the rushing of a host in rout, 
With groans of trampled men, with smarting wounds— 
At once they groan with pain, and shudder with the cold! 
But hush! there is a pause of deepest silence! 
And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd, 
With groans and tremulous shudderings—all is over— 
Tt tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud! 


A tale of less affright, 


And temper’d with delight, 
As Otway’s self had framed the tender lay, 


Tis of a little child, 


Upon a lonesome wild, 
Not far from home, but she hath lost her way, 
And now moans low, in bitter grief and fear, 
And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother hear.” 


The transition from this fanciful 
rather than imaginative dallying with 
the midnight wind, to an invocation 
to gentle Sleep, whom he prays to 
visit his beloved, 


** While all the stars hang bright above her 
dwelling, 

Silent as ‘if they watched the’ sleeping 
earth,”’ 


is very tender and very beautiful ; 
and the feeling is perfected in peace 
at the harmonious close of the ode, 
-which is. as natural as its commence- 
ment is artificial. It begins thus— 


© Well! if the bard was weather-wise-who 
made 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 
This night, so tranquil now, will not go 
hence , 
Unroused by winds that ply a busier:trade, 
Than those which mould you cloud in lazy 
Or the dull sobbing draft that moans and 
rakes : 
Upon the strings of this Holian lute, 
Which better far were mute.” |. 
Surely. that.is, if not affected, far 
from being easy, language--and, to 
our ear, the very.familiar. exclama- 
tion * Well!” is not.in, keeping with 
the character, of what is—or.ought 
to be—that of an ode. What fol- 
lows ‘is ver less to ‘our mind: ~ 
- For, lo! the new moon, winter bright ! 
And overspread with phantom light, 
(With swimming peste light o’erspread, 
But rimm’d and circled by'a Silver thréad, ) 
Tsee'the old niddfi' in Ker lap, foretelling 


“Phe dotting on of tain ’?8a 


How inferior the effect of this over 


wrought picture, (and in his poetry 
nothing is underwrought—for he 
was only at times too lavish of his 
riches), to that of the verse he ex- 

ds from “ the grand old ballad of 
Bir Patrick Spens !” 


‘© Late, late yestreen, I saw the new moon, 
With the old moon in her arm ; 

And I fear, I fear, my master dear, 

We shall have a deadly storm.” 


In the ballad, the “deadly storm” is 
predicted from one omen, and in the 
fewest possible words—and in as 
few is told the sinking of the ship. 
In the ode, the meteorological no- 
tions, though true, and poetically 
worded, are got up with too much 
care and effort—and the storm pass- 
ed, and played the part of Much-a- 
do about Nothing, among cliff-caves 
and tree tops that soon returned to 
their. former equanimity, °Tis an 
dpgeninns and eloquent exercitation 
of the fancy—touched, as we have 
seen, and more than touched—in 
arts embued with the breath of a 
igher .power—but it wants that 
depth, truth, and sincerity of pas- 
sion, without which there can be no 

“ great ode.” 
his Ode deals with dreams—day 
dreams and. night dreams — and 
dreams are from Jove—thoughts and 
_ feelings glanced back from heaven.on 
earth—for, on earth was their origin 
and first, dominign—but on their.re- 
turn, to earth they are of. aber ane 

a 


holier power—because etherialized ; 
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dreams dearest to the poet‘as'a man, 
with his own environments, of which 
home, and the hopes of home—with 
love illumined—are the strongest and 
the chief. They have all a personal 
interest to hini—in them is his very 
being, and his very being ts theirs— 
at least itis his desire and design to 
indulge and declare that belief— 
though we have not hesitated to hint 
that “the higher mood” is not sus- 
tained—and hence imperfect execu- 
tion—so that while many parts are 
eminently beautiful — something — 
nay much—is felt to be wanting— 
and the Ode—so call it—though 
brilliant, and better than brilliant— 
with all his genius—is nota sincere, 
satisfying, and consummate Whole. 
In the “ Departing Year,” the 
Poet takes a wider sweep—or we 
should perhaps speak more truly 
werewe to say, that in it his personal 
individuality is merged in his citi- 
zenshipor patriotism—and that again 
swallowed up in his philanthrepy or 
enthusiasm in: the cause of liberty 
all over the world. Iw the prefixed 
argument we are told, ‘the Ode 
commences with an address to the 
Divine Providence, that regulates 
with one vast harmony all the events 
of time, however calamitous some 
of them may appear to mortals. The 
second strophe calls on men to 
suspend their present joys and sor- 
rows, and devote them for a while to 
the cause of human nature-in gene- 
ral. The first epode speaks of the 
Empress of Russia, who died of an 
apoplexy on the 17th of Novemter, 
1796; having first concluded a subsi- 
diary treaty with’ the kings combined 
against France. The first and second 
antistrophe ‘describe the image “of 
the departing year, and as ina Vision. 
The second epode prophesies, in 
anguish of spirit, the downfall of the 
country.” No “Great Ode” ‘could 
have such an argument. It is: false 
and hollow, and altogether delusive. 
There was here no true spirit of pro- 
phecy—and the poet who is decei- 
ved by appearances, in vain aspires 
to soar into the Empyrean: The 
wings of genius must be imped with 
the plumes of truth—elsé the flight 
will be short and Jow, aud ‘flutter- 
ing it will fall tb eat aes 
Perhaps We! have’ just ‘iow ¢m- 
a be too oper ‘"Thhage ;' but of 
d politics it is not possible to make 
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good’ poetry“and’ though Cole- 
ridge’s ‘politics “were never bad— 
how could they, being those of a man 
of ‘genius and vittue?—they were 
even at this period very imperfect— 
and very imperfect, therefore, is this 
political poem. ‘The death by apo- 
plexy of the Empress of Russia, 
on the 17th November, 1796—as 
stated in the obituary to the Ode— 
is exulted over in the Ode itself 
with undignified violence of declas 
mation, which in spite of very mag_ 
nificent mouthing sounds very like 
a scold :— 


“ Stunned by death’s twice mortal mace, 
No more on murder’s lurid face, 
Th’ insatiate hag shall gloat with drunken 
eye!” 
* * * * * * 
“ The exterminating fiend is ted— 
Foul her life, and dark her doom.” 


All true.:, But..how,unlike Isaiah 
in, his ice |... We; fear, too, that the 
feeling, isa false,one,.in which he 
addresses, on that event, the manes 
of them who died on “ Warsaw's 
plain :"— ee 
‘** And them that. erst at Ismael’s tower, 
When human ruin choked the streams, 
Fell in conquest’s glutted hour,” 


The: poet who calls upon ghosts 
must, in his invocation, speak ikea 
heaven-commissioned prophet. His 
words’ must sound «as if they had 

ower to pierce the grave, and force 
it to give up its dead. To. evoke 
them, shrouded or unshrouded, from 
the clammy clay—bleodléss or clot- 
ted with blood—needs a mighty in- 
eantation. Thedry bones would not 
stir—not»a corpse would groan—at 
such big but weak words as these : 
Spirits of the uncoffined slain, 

Sudden blasts.of triumph swelling, ~ 
Oft, dt night, in misty train, 

Rush around ‘her narrow dwelling.” 
gt .ypioste foie it emis! «& « 

4 Nighiery Ree GF tHe Mead TOU 01 
Ri ei edrouind ‘her Yom! 
TWére With prophéette séng retitd, * 
Eaet sdme-tyranv tiurderer’s fate” 9°! 


igf ff .aho os jo tsdi—od 9 
« Sudden baal of tinmpbs: in 
deed, swelin AY ie hie har 
slain! Alas! atsitial “fs Hades—and 
neither bhi arg ce nor triumph dwell 
with the dead, But if fancy will 
parley with the disembodied, and 
elieve that they will obey her call, 
let her speak not with the tongue of 
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men, but of angels—and on an ocea- 
sion so great—at a time so portent 
ous—that the troubled hearts of the 
living may be willing to think, that 
a human being can “ create a soul 
under the ribs of death.” But here 
there is no passion—no power. “ The 
mighty armies of the dead” keep 
rotting on. Their dancing days are 
ever. Yet if they could indeed be- 
come “ death-fires,’ dance would 
they not round the tomb of the im- 
perial murderess—nor would they 
with “ prophetic song relate cach 
some tyrant murderer’s doom.” If 
true Polish patriot ghosts, with 
Kosciusko at their head, they would 
rather have implored heaven to let 
them be their own avengers—and 


” 


 [Oet. 


that one spectre, pursued by many 

spectres, might fix on the merey~ 

seat its black eye-sockets in vain. 
The time was when even Cole- 

ridge, alas! could say, 

“ Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 

O Albion!!” 


Nor better, higher comfort, at the 

close could he find, than to desert 

his lost country, and 

“ Recentre my immortal mind, 

In the deep Sabbath of meek self-con- 
tent.” 


Yet there are many flashes of 
elevated thought in the midst of 
smoky clouds whose turbulence is 
not grandeur, and one strain, and 
ene only, approaches the sublime. 


‘* Departing Year! ’twas on no earthly shore, 


My soul beheld thy vision! Where alone, 
Voiceless and stern, before the cloudy throne, 
Aye Memory sits : thy robe inscribed with gore, 


With many an unimaginable groan 


Thou storied’st thy sad hours! Silence ensued, 
Deep silence o’er the ethereal multitude, 
Whose locks with wreaths, whose wreaths with glories shone. 
Then, his eye wild ardours glancing, 
From the choired gods advancing, 
The Spirit of the earth made reverence meet, 
And stood up, beautiful, before the cloudy seat, 


** Throughout the blissful throng, 


Hushed were harp and song : 


Till wheeling round the throne the Lampads seven, 
(The Mystic words of Heaven) 


Permissive signal make : 


The fervent Spirit bowed, then spread his wings and spake | 
* Thou in stormy blackness throning 


Love and uncreated Light, 


By the Earth’s unsolaced groaning, 
_ Seize thy terrors, Arm of night ! 
By peace with proffered insult scared, 
Masked hate and envying scorn ! 
By years of havoc yet unborn ! 
And hunger’s bosom to the frost-winds bared ! 


But chief by Afric’s wrongs, 
Strange, horrible, and foul ! 


By what deep guilt belongs 


To the deaf Synod, ‘‘ full of gifts and lies! ” 
By wealth’s insensate laugh! by torture’s howl! 


Avenger, rise! 


For ever shall the thankless Island scow), 
Her quiver full, and with unbroken bow ? 
Speak! from thy storm-black Heaven O speak aloud ! 
And on the darkling foe 
Open thine eye of fire from some uncertain cloud! 
O dart the flash! O rise and deal the blow! 
The Past to thee, to thee the Future cries ! 
Hark! how wide Nature joins her groans below ! 


Rise, God of Nature! rise,” 
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ny We have said that this is almost The voice had ceased, the vision fled ; 

y= sublime; yet we have never been Yet still I gasped and reeled-with dread. 
able to read it without a sense— And ever, when the dream of night 

le- —more or less painful—not of Renews the phantom to my sight, 
violation of the most awful reve- Cold sweat-drops gather on my limbs ; 
rence, for that would be too strong _ My ears throb hot; my eye-balls start; 
a word—but of too daring an ap- My brain with horrid tumult swims ; 

he proximation to the“ cloudy seat” by Wild is the tempest of my heart ; 

ma acreature yet in the clay. Thelips And my thick and struggling breath 
of the poet must indeed be touched _!mitates the toil of death ! 
with a coal from heaven, who in- No stranger agony confounds 
vokes the Most High, and calls upon __ he soldier on the war-field spread, 

ad the God of Nature to avenge and re- — all foredone with soGiiend, awn, .., 
dress Nature’s wrongs. A profound- 7) —e a age 4 “lon mons of Cont ‘ 

of er piety than was possible with the ‘ ew ryt catia ge y-lig va a 

of aon the pest thon held, wouldhave <0.) tho starin pe a 

is either sealed his lips, or inspired eat . 

a them with higher 6 Binal ee alee Lies pillowed on a brother’s corse! 


words. Insincere he never was; but 
in those days his philosophical and 
poetical religion spoke in words fit- 
ter for the ear of Jove than Jehovah. 
And that the mood in which he com- 
posed this passage was one—not of 
true faith—but of false enthusiasm— 
is manifest from the gross exaggera- 
tion of the feeling which is said to 
have followed the passing away of 
the vision. These lines should yet 


Shelley, we are told, “ pronounced 
the ‘ France’ to be the finest English 
Ode of modern times.” Not if Gray 
and Collins belong to modern times 
—but assuredly it is anoble compo- 
sition. “ France” is a misnomer. 
It is in truth an Ode to Liberty—and 
a palinode. We quote it entire—for 
it will be new totens of thousands— 
never, we believe, having before 
been so quoted in any periodical, 


be struck out of the Ode: 


‘* Ye Clouds! that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may control ! 
Ye Ocean waves! that, wheresoe’er ye roll, 

Yield homage only to eternal laws! 

Ye Woods ! that listen to the night-birds singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined, 

Save when your own imperious branches swinging, 
Have made a solemn music of the wind! 

Where, like a man beloved of God, 

Through glooms, which never woodman trod, 

How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I wound, 
Inspired, beyond the guess of folly, 

By each rude shape and wild unconquérable sound ! 

O ye loud Waves! and O ye Forests high! 

And O ye Clouds that far above me soared ! 

Thou rising Sun! thou blue rejoicing Sky ! 

Yea, every thing that is and will be free! 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er yé be, 
With what deep worship, I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. ° 


‘¢ When France in wrath her giant limbs upreared, 
And with that oath, which smote air, earth, and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would be free, 

Bear witness for me, how I hoped and feared ! 

With what a joy my lofty gratulation 
Unawed I sang, amid a slavish band : 

And when to whelm the disenchanted nation, 

Like fiends embattled by & wizard’s wand, 
The Monarchs marched in evil day, 
And Britain joined the dire array ; 
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Though dear her shores and ¢ircling ocean, 
Though many friendships, many youthful loves 
Had swol’n the patriot emotion 
And flung a magic light o’er all her hills and groves ; 
Yet still my voice, unaltered, sang defeat 
To all that braved the tyrant-quelling lance, 
And shame too long delayed and vain retreat! 
For ne’er, O Liberty ! with partial aim 
I dimmed thy light or damped thy holy flame ; 
But blessed the pans of delivered France, 
And hung my head and wept at Britain’s name. 


** © And what,’ I said, ‘ though Blasphemy’s loud scream 
With that sweet music of deliverance strove! 
Though all the fierce and drunken passions wove 
A dance more wild than e’er was maniac’s dream ! 
Ye storms, that round the dawning east assembled, 
The Sun was rising, though ye hid his light!’ 
And when, to soothe my soul, that hoped and trembled, 
The dissonance ceased, and all seemed calm and bright ; 
When France her front deep-scarr'd and gory 
Concealed with clustering wreaths of glory ; 
When, insupportably advancing, 
Her arm made mockery of the warrior’s tramp ; 
While timid looks of fury glancing, 
Domestic treason, crushed beneath her fatal stamp, 
Writhed like a wounded dragon in its gore ; 
Then I reproached my fears that would not flee ; 
* And soon,’ I said, “shall Wisdom teach her lore 
In the low huts of them that teil and groan! 
And, conquering by her happiness alone, 
Shall Francecompel the nations to be free, 
Till Love and Joy look round, and call the earth their own.’ 


‘* Forgive me, Freedom! O forgive those dreams! 
I hear thy voice, I hear thy loud lament, 
From bleak Helvetia’s icy cavern sent— 
I hear thy groans upon her blood-stained streams ! 
Heroes, that for your peaceful country perished, 
And ye that, fleeing, spot your mountain-snows 
With bleeding wounds ; forgive me, that I cherished 
One thought that ever blessed your cruel foes! 
To scatter rage, and traitorous guilt, 
Where Peace her jealous home had built ; 
A patriot-raee to disinherit 
Of all that made their stormy wilds so dear ; 
And with inexpiable spirit 
To taint the bloodless freedom of the mountaineer— 
O France, that mockest Heaven, adulterous, blind, 
And patriot only in pernicious toils, 
Are these thy boasts, Champion of human kind ? 
To mix with Kings in the low lust of sway, 
Yell in the hunt, and share the murderous prey ; 
To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 
From freemen torn ; to tempt and to betray ? 


The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion! In mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 

Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain! 

O Liberty! with profitless endeavour 
Have I pursued thee, many a weary hour ; 

But thou nor swell’st the victor’s strain, nor ever 
Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human pewer. 


[Oct. 18 
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Alike from all, howe’er they praise thee, om Sanenn? 
(Nor prayer, nor boastful name delays thee, ) ae 
Alike from Priesteraft’s happy minions, nada’ 
And factious Blasphemy’s obscener slaves, 
Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions, 
The guide of homeless winds, and playmate of the waves ! 
And there I felt thee !—on that sea-cliff’s verge, 
Whose pines, scarce travelled by the breeze above, 
Had made one murmur with the distant surge! 
Yes, while I stood and gazed, my temples bare, 
And shot my being through earth, sea, and air, 
Possessing all things with intensest love, 
O Liberty! my spirit felt thee there.” 


It is indeed a noble Ode—and we 
agree with Shelley. Notice—but 
you have noticed it—though notice 
isa puny word but pretty expressive 
—how it revolves upon itself—and 
is circular—like music—and like the 
sky, if earth did not break the radiant 
round. The last strain is in the same 
spirit as the first—and did nothin 
intervene, there would be felt need- 
less repetition of imagery and senti- 
ment. But much intervenes—the 
whole main course and current of 
the Ode. You float along with the 
eloquent lyrist—who is at once im- 
passioned and imaginative—full of 
ire, and full of hope, and you end 
where you began—on the sea-cliff’s 
edge—with the foam so far below 
your feet you but see it roar—for to 
your ear the waves are silent as the 
clouds far far farther above your 
head—and all above, and below, 
and around, at the close now, as 
the opening then—earth—sea—and 
air—mute and motionless, or loud 
and driving—bespeak or betoken— 
are or symbolize—* the spirit of di- 
vinest Liberty |!” 

Yet, after all, this is not the high- 
est mood of imagination. In tlié 
highest she would have scorned the 
elements. Earth, sea, air, would to 
her have been nothing, while she 
saw in all their pomp the free fa- 
culties of the soul. Or the elements 
would have been her slaves—and 
the slaves of liberty—or, if you wi 
their servants, their ministers; 
the winds and the waves would then 
have been indeed magnificent—in 
their glorious bondage Wit for 
man the charter’d child of God. 

In an ode of the highest kind—of 
— oe subject is external to the 

oet—a kingdom or country—say 
Seatoaciae Beak, while -he pies 
make himself felt in the power-of 
his pervading and creative spirit, 
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would not choose to be—as Cole- 
ridge is in this ode—not the most 
prominent personage merely—but 
the sole. It is different in such an 
ode as Wordsworth’s Intimations of 
Immortality ;. for to. enable us to 
comprehend temp, at all, he must 
Brig; pags forth Teas his bre soul 
and show how, they rose there, an 
how he felt, them, and what they are 
in him, that we may compare the mys- 
teries, of our own life’s earliest expe- 
riences, with his--and regard them 
with clearer, knowledge, and pro- 
founder awe, from, discerning that 
our spirits are, and ever have been, 
in sympathy. with that of Nature’s 
Priest... But in * France,” an Ode, 
Coleridge should not have spoken 
so much of himself—both of the pre- 
sent and the past—nor set himself 
rightbefore the spiritof liberty, whom 
he fears he had offended in his Ode 
to the Departing Year, or some other 
strain, in which he had expressed 
opinions proved false by events. Col- 
lins loved liberty as well as Cole- 
ridge; but in ‘his glorious ode, he 
- om, mE shortl ae os | 
twicé, and ‘momentaril ear 
in His parboliallly” Ail the voice is 
oracularas froma shrine. 

It may seem to some that we have 





io one | 
such.modes of. poeti pg an 

thought—too much devoted in theif 
delight to other-kinds of composi- 
tion, to. be either willing or able to 
follow or accompany such flights. 
But if we have underrated their me- 
rits, we make. bold to! say, that the 
chief cause of our ‘having done 80, is 
our admiration—in which we yield 
to none—of the’ ‘genius of 


Coleridge. That _ was too ori- 
Q 
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ginal transcéndéntly to excel in Po- 
etry—of which the middel ‘had "been 
set, the mould cast, by the ‘great 
poets of old—and which had been 
cultivated with high success by some 
_ spirits of our own time. In 
is odes, his genius is engaged in 
imitation. It works in a fine spirit, 
but in trammels ; his Pegasus is in 
training, and he takes his’ gallop in 
grand style; but Imagination hears 
afar off in the dust the hoofs of the 
desert-born. In short, be his Odes 
what they may, no one, on read- 
ing or hearing them read—nay, not 
even on hearing them recited by his 
own sweetest voice of purest sil- 
ver—ever felt that undetinable de- 
light that steals into the soul, and 
overflows it like one of its own un- 
questioned dreams, from “ a repeat- 
ed strain” of the veritable Coleridge, 
Nay, we could almost find in our 
heart to extend the spirit of these 
remarks even to the “ Remorse.” 
So many great tragedies have been 
composed, and in so many styles of 
greatness—and such multitudes that 
are not great, but good—that it may 
be safely predicted that another great 
one willnever be calledinto existence 
-on any model now known—however 
numerous may be the future good. 
Coleridge wisely shunned Shak- 
speare ; and we defy you to mention 
two dramas more unlike than Mac- 
beth and Remorse. But that drama 
is constructed on the model of Rowe 
and Otway. Neither in it, (there- 
fore, any more than in his odes, is 
Coleridge seen in the power of the 
originality of his genius—as to con- 
ception of design. But he is so seen 
in the mode of his execution, and in 
great splendour, though not in all 
his might. The play is full of poetry, 
nor is it deficient in action; for 
though the Ingidents ara. Hoe kay, 
are. striking or. impressive— 

oa polit ay Shang) setting 
in towards Bae, share ‘of death, The 
characters of the good and ,of the 
guilty brother’ are finely conceived 
and contrasted, and in nature. The 
catastrophe is brought about well, 
and is just; and Pity and Terror are 
relieved by an awful Joy, in the de- 
liverance of, the virtuous, and the 
prospect of their happy life. But 
the power of the play lies in the 
metaphysical exhibition .of the pas- 
sion of Remorse—in a character of 





though the workings of that mind 
may sometimes be somewhat too 
curiously, elaborately, and ostenta- 
tiously dealt with by the poet, who 
is then himself seen engaged in his 
magic, yet the beauty of the lan- 
guage, and the music of the versifi- 
cation—though neither the one nor 
the other are so dramatic as they 
might be—never lose their charm 
over us; and as we grow familiar 
with the rich, and ornamented, and 
even gorgeous style of the work, we 
forget that our living flesh and blood 
brethren speak not so—and are be- 
guiled into the belief that such is 
their natural speech. 

The Remorse, which is to be 
shown at work, is expressed, at the 
beginning, in a few words—and to 
evolve the megnings lying latent in 
these few words is the grand object 
of the drama. 


‘** Remorse is as the heart in which it grows ; 

If that be gentle, it drops balmy dews 

Of true repentance; but if proud and gloomy, 

It is a poison-tree, that pierced to the 
inmost, 

Weeps only tears of blood.” 


The heart of Ordonio is “dark 
and gloomy ;” and on his death, in- 
flicted by retributive justice, his 
noble brother solemnly pronounces 
the valedictory moral : 


* In these strange dread events, 
Just Heaven instructs us with an awful voice, 
That conscience rules us even against our 
choice. 
Our inward monitress to guide or warn, 
If listened to ; but if repelled with scorn, 
At length as dire Remorse she reappears, 
Works on our guilty hopes and selfish fears! 
Still bids remember !.and still cries, Too late! 
And while she scares us, goads us to our 
fate.” 


The play contains many passages 
of the most exquisite poetry—so 
very beautiful, indeed, that we ‘care 
not for the impropriety of ‘their ‘in- 
troduction—considered dramatically 
—if there be impropriety ‘in ‘time 
or place—and fee) that they justify 
themselves by the delight they im- 
part. “ Here “is a Soliloquy ‘which 
first met, our eyes in the Lyrical 

was 


Ballads, before’ the “ Remorse” 
petformed—and miserably perform- 
ed: we ‘remember it was—though 


the scenery »was good—and the mu- 
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very ‘peculiar conformation; | and 
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sic not amiss—that mournful Mi- 
serere, 80 Shakspear 


ean—and which 
may be chanted — without, losing 
any of its holy charm—after thedirge 
sung by the spirit of air, in Prospe- 
ro’s enchanted Island. 


“* Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell, 
Lest a blacker charm compel ! 

So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep long-lingering knell. 


** And at evening evermore, 
In a chapel on the shore, 
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Yellow tapers byrnip: 
Rie masses a or the 
Miserere, Domine! 


Sball tha cheater, My fe 


** Hark! the cadence dies away 
On the quiet moonlight sea : 

The boatmen rest their oars and say 
Miserere, Domine! * 


The Soliloquy is spoken by Alvar 
in a dungeon, in which he has been 
oon by his wicked brother Or- 

onio. 


“ Alv. And this place my forefathers made for man! 
This is the process of our love and wisdom 
To each poor brother who offends against us— 
Most innocent, perhaps—and what if guilty ? 
Is this the only cure! Merciful God! 
Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up 
By ignorance and parching poverty, 
His energies roll back upon his heart 
And stagnate and corrupt, till, chang’d to poison, 
They break out on him, like a loathsome plegue-spat ! | 
Then we call in our pampered mountebanks ;— «|; 
And this is their best cure! uncomforted reyt 
And friendless solitude, groaning and tears, 
And savage faces, at the clanking) hour, , 
Seen through the steam and vapours. of his, dungeon 
By the lamp’s dismal twilight! So, he lies... ,, 


Circled with evil, till his very soul 
Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 


By sights of evermore deformity !— 

With other ministrations thou, O nature! 

Healest thy wandering and distempered child : 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy ‘sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets } 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters! 


Till he relent, and can no more endure 


To be a jarring and dissonant thing 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, ,o 
His angry spirit healed and harmonized ~*~ °"'' "92 © 
By the benignant touch of love and epee BINS 


“ Most musical, most -melan- 
choly!” and melancholy because of 
the music—for all divine music is 
so—in which the loveliest images of 


rejoicing, gladness are enshrined. 
In Word wer you may, meet with 
some -kil strain as sweet and 
high-— a Hy elegy and shina oe 
there. are rey £8. ich in dcacsitg 
touching -— mit 8e- he 
beauty, a8, am 


at most 
calentia| Rianne anton genius } of Cole- 


ereaa, the tender, and, the true, 
and by i tenderness, ‘ahd, truth 


sustained. ig Hie at ‘distress, in 


that sorest of . when a wild 
crazed hope wi t" in on what 
would | aie te th i atin of de- 
spair, Te ve 8 Cas we oat’ with a 
mournfal ica ‘thé’’ scétie 
beat er ie al an 

; we hi i . at hae 
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fy oM@kiitiio « _ Love him for himself, 
Nor make theliving wretched for the dead, 

Ter, I mourn that you should plead in vain, Lord Valdez ; 
But heaven hath heard my vow, and I remain 
Faithful to Alvar, be he dead or living, 

Val, Heaven knows with what delight I saw your loves, 
And could my heart's blood give him back to thee 
T would die-smiling. But these are idle thoughts! 
Thy dying father comes upon my soul 
With that same look with which he gave thee to me; 
T held thee in my arms a powerless babe, 

While thy poor mother, with a mute entreaty, 
Fixed her faint eyes on mine. Ah! not for this, 
That I should let thee feed thy soul with gloom 
And with slow anguish wear away thy life, 

The victim of a useless constancy. 

I must not see thee wretched. 

Ter. There are woes 

Til bartered for the garishness of joy ! 

If it be wretched with an untired eye 

To watch those skiey tints, and this green ocean ; 
Or in the sultry hour beneath some rock, 

My hair dishevelled’ by the pleasant sea breeze, 
To shape sweet visions, and live o'er again 

All past hours of delight! If it be wretched 

To watch some bark, and fancy Alvar there, 

To go through each minutest circumstance 

Of the blest meeting, and to frame adventures 
Most terrible and strange, and hear him tell them ; 
(As once I knew a crazy Moorish maid 

Who dress’d her in her buried lover's clothes, 
And o’er the smooth spring in the mountain cleft 
Hung with her lute, and played the selfsame tune 
He used to play, and listened to the shadow 
Herself had made)—if this be wretchedness, 

And if indeed it be a wretched thing 

To trick out mine own death-bed, and imagine 
That I had died, died just ere his return ! 

Then see him listening to my constancy, 

Or hover round, as he at midnight oft 

Sits on my grave, and gazes at the moon ; 

Or haply in some more fantastic mood, 

To be in Paradise, and with choice flowers 

Build up a bower where he and I might dwell, 
And there to wait his coming! O my sire! 

My Alvar’s sire! it this be wretchedness 

That eats away the life, what were it, think you, 
If in a most aseured reality 

He should return, and see a brother’s infant 
Smile at him from my atms ? 

Oh ‘what a thought}: 
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of Schiller, and one of the. finest 
of hia sonnces was, composed after 
his first perusal.of the * ‘if 
- But Wah ome we. say his, Transla- 
tion of Wallenstein? . That.it is the 


best. translation. ever .made; and 
that in it, the poem appears only 
somewhat more majestic—like the 
image of the noble hero himself re- 
flected in.a perfect mirror that, with- 


out distorting, magnifies, 


But though we have now been en- 
riching our pages (why will good 
people say that Maga is too sparing 
of poetry ?) with specimens of com- 

ositions that would of themselves 
hare given Coleridge a high place 
among the poets, we have scarcely 
spoken at all, and quoted not one 
word, of those that set him among 
the highest; nor need we surely at 
this day, at any length either speak 
of, or quote from, Christabel and the 
Ancient Mariner ; yet while tens of 
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thousands on tens of thousands of 
copies of poems—of far inferior ex- 
cellence—in pamphlet- shape and 
size, were fluttering far and wide 
overall the fashionable and unfashion- 
able world—and Byron—Byron— 
Byron was in all literary and illiterary 
parties, morning, noon, and night, 
the catchword and reply—when 
Medora, and the names of other 
interesting lemans of pirates and 
robbers, wete sighed or whisper- 
ed from all manner of mouths— 
how seldom was heard the name of 
Coleridge—and ther as if it belong 
ed to some man “ in a far countree” 
and how rarely—though both sounds 
are beautiful—Christabel and Geral- 
dine—were they murmured by maid 
or matron! Yet maids and matrons 
all were devoted to romance, and so 
sensitive to the preternatural, that 
they wept to see the moonlight 
through the ghostlike hand of a he- 
roine who held it up for no other 
reason in the world than to show that 
she had died a natural death of love! 
Byron himself—the idol of the hour 
—rejoiced to declare Christabel sin- 
gularly wild and beautiful—Scott that 
it had inspired the ‘ Lay ”—all our 
true poets delighted in the vision 
which they loved too well to loudly 
praise—for admiration is mute, or 
speaks in its trance but with uplifted 
eyes. But the sweet, soft, still breath 
of praise, like that of purest incense, 
arose from many a secret place, 
where genius and sensibility abided, 
and Coleridge, amidst the simpers 
of the silly, and the laughter of the 
light, and the scorn of the callous, 
and the abuse of the brutal, and 
the blackguardism of the beggar- 
poor—received the laurel crown 
woven by the hands of all the best 
of his.brother bards—and were it 
ever after cheerfully but without 
pride—round his lofty forehead—and 
it was green as ever the day he died. 

Christabel is indeed, what Byron 
said it was, a singularly wild and 
original poem. o other words 
could so well characterise it. It 
did net appear in a dearth, but at 
a time when 4 flush of y over- 
spread the land. Genius as high, 
as various, and as new as had ever 
adorned any era, was then éxtlt- 
ingly running its victorious career 
—taking its far sweeping aérial flights 
over its nafive seas and mountains 
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—or bringing within*the dominion 
of its wings the tnést ends of 
the earth: “ All our bést living poets 
had done theit grédtest—they had 
all achieved fame—some ‘universal ; 
and each bard had his’ own band of 
more devoted worshippers. The 
poets themselves knéw right well 
and so did almost all the poetica 
minds in England, that theré was 
not within the four seas a brighter 
genius than Coleridge. But why 
ad the sweet singer so long been 
mute? We know not—and it is far 
better for us all that we know not— 
much of what is always happening 
in one another’s hearte—nor do we 
always distinctly understand—even 
while we feel it most—what is hap- 
pening in our own. Perhaps Cole- 
ridge was not ambitious — perhaps 
the love of fame was not one of the 
most active prineiples of his nature 
—perhaps despondency too often 
dimmed the visions that were for ever 
passing before the poet’s eyes, and 
that in happier hours would have 
become all glorious with the light 
of song—or pleasanter to those 
who loved him, to believe that his 
visions were often too -étherial, in 
their floatings by over the heaven of 
his imagination, to bear being word- 
ed even by him who knew better than 
all his compeers the most hidden 
mysteries of words—of those finest 
words that by their utterance give 
power to thought and delicacy to 
feeling, and in the very language of 
our lips, lend our souls assurance 
that their origin is divine. ‘ 
Christabel resembles no other poem, 
except inasmuch as it is a poem. 
Here was a new species of poetry, 
and the specimen was felt to be per- 
fect... It was.as.if some bright eon- 
summate flower..had been added to 
the families of the field—discovered 
growing by itself—with its own oe 
culiar balm, and its own peculiar 
Laer rt tyre ge tde- 
licate as the yet strong as 
day—and in ité Wilken folds, by its 
own beatity, ‘presetved? wawithered 
in all weathers. Or tidy we liken the 
music of Christabel to that‘of some: 
new instrument, constructed on a 
dream of eee a which he for- 
tten 8 the old harpers played 
Paci ait ease castles were in ruins 
—and when the logs now lying 
black in the mosses Were green trees 





rejoicing;in, the sky ?, True, at, least, 
it is, that in all the hanging gardens 
of poetry — ination-—the, head- 
gardener—declares there is but one 
“ee Christabel. 
at_ means the poem? Cole- 
ridge himself could not have an- 
swered that question—for it is a 
mystery. What is the meaning of 
any mood of Superstition ? ho 
shall explain Fear? One flutter 
shall é you dumb as frost, If 
osts come from graves—or fiends 

m regions deeper than all graves 
—or if heaven lets visit earth its 
saints and angels—and such has ever 
been the creed of Imagination—you 
must not hope—nay, you will not 
desire—that such intercommunion 
as may then befall shall bear any but 
a st , wild, sad resemblance to 
that of life with life—when both are 

et mortal—and the voices of both 

ave as yet sounded but on this side 
of the boundary between time and 
eternity. 

From the first moment you see 
her, do you not love Christabel ? 
No wonder—for if you did not love 
her, you could have none—or but a 
hollow heart. Look at her! 


“Is the night chilly and dark? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

The night is chill, the cloud is gray: 

*Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 

* The lovely lady, Christabel, 

Whom her father loves so well; 

What makes her in the wood so late, 

A furlong from the castle gate? 

She had dreams all yesternight 

Of her own betrothed knight ; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 

For the weal of her lover that’s far away. 

** She stole along, she nothing spoke, 

The sighs she heayed were soft and low, 

And naught was green upon the, oak, 

But moss and rarest. mistletoe ; 

She kneels beneath the huge oak-trer 

And in silence prayeth she, 

“ The lad Sprang up suddenly, 

The lovely Jady, Christabel ! 

Tt moaned as near, as near can be, 

But what it is; she cannot tell.— 

On the other side it seems to be, 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak- tree.” 
You Jove her, and you fear for her 

in her fear—yet what the dread, and 
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what, the danger, you know not— 

but that, they are not from the com- 

mon, things of this world. 

‘The lady sprang up suddenly.” 

“ Tt moaned as near, as near canbe.” 

What but an evil spirit could have 

terrified her so in such a trauce, and 

with her unfinished prayer forgotten, 

forced her to her feet? The moan 

was wicked—perhaps from some 

hideous witch-hag, to look on whose 

ugsomeness would be to die. 

“¢ Hush, beating heart of Christabel ! 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well ! 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 

And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there ? 


‘* There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone: 
The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck, and arms were bare ; 
Her blue-vein’d feet unsandal’d were, 
And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair, 

I guess, ’twas frightful there to see 

A lady so richly clad as she— 

Beautiful exceedingly ! 

‘* «© Mary mother, save me now ! 

(Said Christabel,)- And who art thou?’ 
“* The lady strange made answer meet, 
And her voice was faint and sweet.” 


What poet ever before made 
“frightful” such an Apparition? “and 
her voice was faint and sweet.” Yet 
Christabel had that “moan’’ among 
the beatings of her heart—or worse, 
its suspension of all beatings, when 
won by sight so bright, and sound so 
sweet, she said, nor more in herown 
new fear could say, “stretch forth 
thy hand and have no fear.” The La- 
dy’s tale is touching, but in some 
strange way, that genius by a few 
sprinklings of dubious words effects, 
discoloured with tinges of untruth, 
unsuspected by the simple Christa- 


bel—for she is simple as innocence; — 


and all the while the two are glid- 
ing together out of the wood—across 
the moat—the court—the hall—from 
stair to stair—till they reach her 
chamber-door—and 


‘** Her gentle limbs she did undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness” 


—an impression of something evil 
designed against the good continues 
to be conveyed by circumstances so 
carelessly dropped, that each in it- 
self may mean, perhaps, nothing ; 
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but. they whole, (by? “ine affinities 
working together ‘as one, iow con. 
vince us, and now leave us in doubt 
among a crowd of vague apprehen- 
sions, that in Geraldine’s exceeding 
beauty, is veiled one of the, powers 
of darkness, and that. Christabel is 
about.ta suffer some unimaginable 
woe., The story of the five warriors 
on, white steeds furiously driving her 
on,.on her white palfrey—“ and once 
we crossed the shade of night ;”— 
her affected—for we feel somehow 
it is not real—ignorance of all about 
them, and of when, and where, and 
why they left her—and yet it may 
be true ;—* her gracious stars the 
lady blest” —hardly the words of a 
Christian lady on such a rescue, yet 
haply blameless ;—her sinking down 
on the threshold as if beneath the 
weight of wicked intent towards her 
who mercifully lifts her up in her 
arms ;—her incapacity of prayer— 


‘* And Christabel devoutly cried 

To the Lady by her side ; 

‘ Praise we the Virgin all divine 

Who hath rescued thee from thy distress !’— 
‘ Alas, alas !” said Geraldine; 

‘ I cannot speak for weariness’ ”— 


yet she had been speaking eloquent- 
ly—and yet faintness from fatigue 
may have ¢ome over her—who can 
say ?—not Christabel, who fears not 
now, and only pities ;—the moaning 
of theold mastiff in hersleep, of which 
we had’ before been told that she 
howls—as some say—“ at seeing of 
my lady’s shroud ”’—the shroud of 
Christabel’s mother, who died the 
hour she herself was born ;—from 
the ashes of the dead fire in the hall 
a tongue of light shooting out as the 
stranger lady passed by—and by that 
light her eye seen—and manifestly 
it is an evil eye—the dimming of 
thesilverlamp “fastened toamangel’s 
feet,” as Geraldine sinks down upon 
the floor below, unable to bear the 
holy light;—her agitation, and trans- 
formation into a demoniac’ mutter- 
ing curses at'mention by Christubel 
of her mother’s name, and proffer of 
“ a wine of virtuous powers, my 
mother made it of wild flowers,” and 
which are all laid by the compassion- 
ate creaturé to the charge’ of ‘that 
“ ghastly ride} *the’ restoration of 
the’ possessed’ td her’ setises, and 
more thai her fornvér béduty—when 


To sou 
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6B he lady Wied li ol praia: 
Asid Pili y Wald Mig! wt gan yal 3 
Again the Witt Rowe Witd dhe drddk sd” 
Hor fait large ayaa gi bight bt 
She was most beautiful 6 séef"1") 9 a 


Like a lady from @ far'éountrée"_.°" © 
—all these ‘occurrences peprening 
momentarily in utter, stillness an 
solitarinese—ominous . of , far-away 
evil nearing and nearing—and ies 


ther half-lines—or single wor 


freighted with fear—ali sink down 
our heart for, sake of the. sinless 
Christabel—yet alk have not prepa- 
red us for the shock that then comes 
—a horror hinted, not revealed—and 
indescribable as something shudder- 


ed at in sleep," > 


*¢ But through her, brain \of, weal: and wee: 
So many thoughts meyed ito and fro, 
That vain it were her} lids to,¢lose 5 

So half.way from the bed,she rose, 

And on her, elbow did recline 

To look at the lady Geraldine. 


‘* Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 

Ani slowly volledier éyés around; 

Ther atrawibg imlier breath aloud 

Like one: that shuddeted, she unbound 
The; dineturesfrom beneathher) breast; 

Her silken robe,tanddnner vest;9:' ¥ 
Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behold! her bosom and halfher side-——~ 
A sight to dream of, not to, tell! ' 
O shield her! shield sweet, Christabel!” . 


Christabel is a°dréam—and 80 is 
the Ancient’ Mariner—though ‘the 
poet does not call them dreams— 
and how matiy worlds, within the 
imagination of a great poet, are in- 
volved in the wide world of sleep ! 
A poet’s dream; ptt ifto poetry, is 
seen to ‘be as’ obedient to laws as a 
philosopher's méditation ‘put ‘into 
prose—and though made up of the 
wild and wondérful, consistent with 
itsélf'as the grave t mood of specu- 
lative thought A fairy’s palace, and 
a mermaid’s grot, are constructed by 
provesses a8’skilful dnd scientific; as 
the towers afi Re tie f the cities 
of men—and thé ‘Visiona: ee 
ture fs as énduring’ as the Pyramids. 
Of the beauty’ or the grande: if a 
thousand ‘dreams,’ 61 "beat tifl 
grand dream ‘is built; ahd ‘there i 
gleams or glooms aadaik Cae? re, 
cognised as ‘{luistrative of the mys- 
tary of NG sinibptsaiial but, need 


i 9 


—a fiction, but a truth. daneginak n 
is ‘no’ liat—a Vergtious wit ess’ she 
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of events rms sage in her own do- 
main—invisible to sense—and in- 
credible to reason—till she pictures 
them in her own light—and then 
seeing is believing—and the miracu- 
lous creates its own faith. The or- 
dinary rules of evidence are set 
aside—improbability is a word with- 
out meaniog—and there is felt to be 
no limit to the possibilities of na- 
ture. Unnatural! Nothing is unna-_ 
tural that stirs our heart-strings— 
her voice it is, if from some depth 
within us steals a response. The 
preternatural—and the supernatural 
—thank heaven—is an empire bound- 
ed only by the soul’s desires—and 
what may bound the soul’s desires ? 
Not the night of baffled darkness, 
that lies, in infinitude, behind all the 
stars. 

Coleridge has told us, in his Bio- 
graphia Literaria, that he and Words- 
worth used, during the first year of 
their friendship, frequently to con- 
verse on the two cardinal points of 
poetry, the power of exciting sym- 
pathy by a faithful adherence to the 
truth of nature, and the power of 
giving the interest of novelty by the 
modifying colours of imagination. 
The sudden charm—he beautifully 
says—“ which accident of light and 
shade, while moonlight or sunset 
diffused over a true and familiar 
landscape, appeared to represent 
the practicability of combining both. 
These are the poetry of nature. The 
thought suggested itself,(to which of 
us I do not recollect,) that a series 
of poems might be composed of two 
sorts. In the one, the incidents and 
agents were to be, in part at least, 
supernatural; and the excellence 
aimed at was to consist in the in- 
teresting of the affections by the 
dramatic truth of just emotions, as 
would naturally accompany such 
situations, supposing them real, and 
real in his sense they have been to 
every human being who, from what- 
ever source of delusion, has at any 
time believed himself under su- 
pernatural agency. For the second 
class subjects were to be chosen 
from ordinary life; the characters 
and incidents wére to be such as 
will be found in every village and 
its vicinity, where there is a medita- 
tive and feeling mind to seek after 
them, or to notice them when they 
present themselves. In this idea 
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originated the plan of the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads ;’ in which it was agreéd; 


that my endeavours should ‘be 
directed to persons and charac. 
ters supernatural, or, at least, 
romantic ; yet so as to transfer from 
our inward nature a purer interest, 
and a semblance of truth sufficient 
to procure for these shadows of 
imagination that willing suspension 
of belief for the moment, which 
constitutes poeticfaith. Mr Words- 
worth, on the other hand, was to 
propose to himeelf as his object, to 
give the charm of novelty to things 
of every day, and to excite a feeling 
analogous to the supernatural, by 
awakening the mind’s attention from 
the lethargy of custom, and diverting 
it to the loveliness and the wonders 
of the world before us; an inex- 
haustible treasure, but for which, 
in consequence of the film of fami- 
liarity and selfish solicitude, we have 
eyes, yet see not, ears that hear 
not, and hearts that neither feel nor 
understand.” 

How gloriously Wordsworth has 
achieved his gracious object, all the 
world knows; in poetry that, beyond 
that of any other man, has purified, 
and elevated all those feelings that 
constitute our faith in the goodness 
of God, as displayed in the external 
world, and in the internal senses by 
which we hold communion with 
nature. Coleridge fell far short of 
the completion of his magnificent 
design—from other causes than 
watt of power; but Christabel is a 
fragment of the beautiful belonging 
to it, and the Ancient Mariner a 
whole of the sublime, in a region 
where the sublimities are as endless 
as the shapes of Cloudland which 
Fancy every moment can modify 
into a new world by a breath. 

Coleridge was commanded by his 
genius to choose the sea, and sing of 
the power superstition holds in the 
empire of the hoary deep. “ There 
was a Ship, quoth he,” and at his 
bidding she sailed away into the 
realms of frost and snow. No good 
Ship the Endeavour circumnaviga- 
ting the globe. No Fury bound on 
voyage of discovery to the Pole. No 
name hath she—captain’s name too 
unknown—“ the many men so beau- 
tiful” the only notice of the number 
of her crew—and such epithets are 
bestowed on them only as on deck 
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they all lie dead. The sole survi- 
vor narrates “her travel’s history” 


“ Long; and lank, and brown 
As is the ribbed sea-sand.’” 


The “ Ancient Mariner” is laden 
with countless years—generation 
after generation has left him wan- 
dering to and fro over many lands— 
and his life, long as the raven’s, has 
been all one dream of that dreadful 
voyage—silent as the grave—till 
ever and anon the ghastly fit waxes 
into words, and then “he hath 
strange powers of speech.” To him 
the sweet and sacred festivities of 
the human world have no meaning 
—no being : 

“ ¢ The bridegroom’s doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; r 

The guests are met, the feast is set : 

May’st hear the merry din.’ 


“ He holds him with his skinny hand, 
‘There was a ship,’ quoth he! - 

‘ Hold off! unhand me; grey-beard loon !’ 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


“ He holds him with his glittering eye— 
The wedding-guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child : 

The Mariner hath his will. 

‘* The wedding-guest sat on a stone ; 

He cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner.” 


The magician has prepared his spell 
in his cave obscure remote from 
our ken, and the first words of the 
incantation have wrought a charm 
beneath which imagination delivers 
herself up in a moment, and sur- 
renders herself, in full faith, to all 
the wonders and terrors that ensue, 
chasing to and fro in an effpire chill- 
er even with fear than with frost. 
“The bright-eyed mariner!” Aye, 
well may his eyes be bright— for 
has he not for scores of years been 
mad—and the “ Spirit that dwells 
in frost and snow” his keeper—but 
the walls of the house, in which he 
wanders ruefully about, wide and 
wild as the wasteful skies. 


“ The ship was cheered, the harbour 
cleared, 

Merrily did we drop, 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top.” 


These are the last sweet images of 
the receding human world—and for 
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one day—and, many. more—happily 
sails the bark away into the main. 

“ The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and)on the right 
Went down into the sea! 

Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon,” 


In a few words, what a length of 
voyage! The ship is in another 
world—and we too are not only out 
of sight, but out of memory of land, 
The wedding-guest would fain join 
the music he yet hears—but he is 
fettered to the stone. 


‘* The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads, before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 


“ The wedding-guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choodse’but«hear ; 

And thus spake on that aneient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner,” 


We have a dim remembrance either 
of having read or written something 
to this effect—twenty years, or less, 
or more ago—that the actual sur- 
face-life of the world is here brouglit 
close into contact with the life of 
sentiment—the soul that is as much 
alive, and enjoys and suffers as much 
in dreams and visions of the night as 
by daylight. One feels with what 
a heavy eye the Mariner must look 
and listen to the pomps—merry-ma- 
kings—even to the innocent enjoy- 
ments—of those whose experience 
has only been of things tangibl 
One feels that to him another wor 
—we do not mean a supernatural—_ 
but a more exquisitely and deeply 
natural world—has been revealed—. 
and the repose of his spirit can onl 
be in the contemplation of things 
that are not to pass away. The sad 
and solemn indifference of his mood 
is communicated to his hearer—and 
we feel, even after reading what he 
had heard, it were better “to turn 
from the bridegroom's door.” But 
we are thinking ‘now—as we were 
then—on the most mournful and pa- 
thetic close of the poem—whereas 
we began to speak of the beginnin 
—and come ye with us on board, an 
drive southward in storm. 


.** And now the storm-blast came, and he 


Was tyrannous and strong : 
He struck with his .o’ertaking wings, 
And chased us gouth along. 
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“With sloping masts 9nd dipping prow, 
As:who pursued.with yell.and blow 

Still treads, the shadow of his foe, 

And forward, bends his head, _ , 

The. ship drove fast, Joud,roar’d the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 

*4/And now there came both mist-and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold : 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


* And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 


*¢ The iee was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around : 

It crack’d and growl’d, and roar’d and howl’d, 
Like noises in a swound ! ” 


It has been said by the highest of 
all authorities — even Wordsworth 
himself — that in this wonderful 
poem, the imagery is somewhat too 
laboriously accumuiated—but we are 

lad not to feel that objection; and in 

ue humility, we venture to say that 
it is not so. The Ancient Mariner 
had told his tale many a time and oft 
to auditors seized on all on a.sud- 
den, when going about their ordi- 
nary business, and certainly he never 
told it twice in the self-same words. 
Each oral edition was finer and finer 
than all the preceding editions, and 
the imagery in the polar winter of 
his imagination, kept perpetually 
agglomerating and piling itself up 
into a more and more magnificent 
multitude of strange shapes, like 
icebergs magnifying themselves by 
the waves frozen as they dash 
against the crystal walls.. 

Neither can we think, with our mas- 
ter, reverent follower and affection- 
ate friend as we are, that it is a fault 
in the poem, that the Ancient Mari- 
ner is throughout passive—always 
worked upon—never at work. Were 
that a fault, it would indeed be a 
fatal one, for in that very passiveness 
—which is powerlessness—lies the 
whole, meaning of the poem. He 
delivers himself. up—or rather his 
own one wicked act has delivered 
him up, into the power of an ‘unerr- 
ing spirit, and he has no more will 
of his own, than the ship who is in 
the hands of the wind. 

“ And ‘some in dreams assuted were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so ; 

Nina fathoms deep he had followed us, 
From the land of mist and snow.” 


Death, and Death-in-Life, are dicers 
for his destiny—and he lies on deck 
—the stake. 
suffer and to endure; and even after 
his escape—when “the ship goes 
down like lead,” he continues all 
life long a slave. 

‘© God save thee, Ancient Mariner, 

From the fiends that plague thee thus.” 


We remember the time when 
there was an outcry among the com- 
mon critics, “ What! all for shooting 
a bird!” We answered them then 
as now—but now they are all dead 
and buried, and blinder and deeper 
even than when alive—that no one 
who will submit himself to~ the 
magic that is around him, and suffer 
his senses and his imagination to be 
blended together, and exalted ‘by 
the melody of the charmed words, 
and the splendour of the unnatural 
apparitions, with which the mysteri- 
ous scene is opened, will experience 
any revulsion towards the very cen- 
tre and spirit of this haunted dream 
—“ I snor THe Avsarross.” Ali the 
subsequent miseries of the crew, we 
then said, are represented as having 
been the consequence of this viola- 
tion of the charities of sentiment ; 
and these are the same miseries that 
were spoken of by the said critics, as 
being causeless and unmerited. 
There is—we now repeat, without 
the risk of wanting the sympathies of 
one single human being—man, wo- 
man, or child—the very essence of 
tenderness in the sorrowful delight 
with which the Ancient Mariner 
dwells upon the image of the pious 
bird of good omen, as it 

‘* Every day for food or play, 


Came to the Mariner’s hollo! ” 


and the convulsive shudder with 
which he narrates the treacherous 
issue, bespeaks to us no more than 
the pangs that seem to have followed 
justly on that inhospitable crime. 
It seems as if the very spirit of the 
universe had been stunned by his 
wanton cruelty, as if earth, sea, and 
sky had all become dead and stag- 
nant in the extinction of the moving 
breath of love and gentleness. 


‘* Water, water, every where, 
And all the boards did:shrink ; 
Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to,drink. xf hg 
“ The very deep did rot: O Christ 
That ever this should be ! Hts 


oid 
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Yea, slimy thi id crawl wi legs . 
saneettnrtir. 
“ About, about, in reek and rout As 

The death-fires danced, at night ;) 

The. water, like a,witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 


** And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so ; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the Jand of mist and snow. 


‘* And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root ; 

We could not speak, no more than if 

We had been choked with soot. 


“ Ah! well-a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung.” 


The sufferings that ensue are 

inted with a power far transcend- 
ing that of any other poet who has 
adventured on the horrors of 
thirst, inanitien, and drop-by-drop 
wasting away of. clay bedies into 
corpses, They have tried, by luxu- 
riating among images of misery to ex- 
haust the subject—by accumulation 
of ghastly agonies — gathered from 
narratives of shipwrecked sailors, 
huddled. on purpose into boats for 
weeks on sup-smitten seas—or of 
shipfulls, of, sinners crazed and de- 
lirious, staving liquor casks, and in 
madness murdering and devouring 
one another, or with yelling laughter 
leaping into the sea, Colexidge con- 
centrated into a few words the es- 
sence of terment—and showed soul 
made sense, and living but in baked 
dust and blood. 


“ With throats unslakéd, with black lips 
baked, 

We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried,;A sail | # sail! 


“With throats unslaked, with black lips 
baked, 

Agape they heard me call : 

Gramercy ! ‘they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were ‘drinking all.” 


This is the true aageey of Re- 
morse —and also of Repentance. 
Thirst had dried, and furred, and 
hardened his throat the same as the 
throats of the other -wretches—but 
God had cracked too his stoney 
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heart,.and out of it oozed some drops 
of blood that coild BY éxtorted But 
by its é6wn ‘ioral a otbit 
my arm, I’ sucked the ” and 
why? Not to ‘qilerch ‘that’ thirst, 
but that he might call a sail! a sail! 
Remorse edged his teeth on his 
own flesh—Remeorse mad. for. sal- 
vation of the wretches suffering for 
his sin; and in the act there was Re- 
pentance. But Remorse and Re- 
pentance, what are they to Doom? 
They neither change nor avert—and 
seeing themselves both baffled, again 
begin to ban and to curse, till there 
is a conversion; and out cf perfect 
contrition arise, even ‘in ‘nature’s 
extremest misery, resignation’ and 
peace. 

* * * a 
* Alone, alone; all, all alone, 
Alone;on a wide wide sea! 
And neyer a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. ‘7 
“ The many men so bedutiful! 
And they all-dead did lie; 
And a-tliousand,thousand slimy. things 
Lived,on; and s0,did L 


*'T looked ‘upon the rotting’ sea, 
And drew my eyés away} 

T Jooked upon! the rotting deck; 
And thre the dead meni lay. 


*¢ T looked to, heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gush’d, : 
A. wicked whisper came, and-made 

My heart as dry as dust. 


‘1 closed my lids, and kept them clo 

And the balls Jike pulses: beat ; 

For the sky and) the sea,; and the sea an 
sky, 

Lay like a load.on. my weary. eye; 

And, the,dead were,at my, feet. 

‘6: The eold sweat melted from: their limbs, 

Nor rot nor réek did they: 

The ook with tvlieh they Jooked on me 

Had never passed: pways 


Ab aah curse would drag to hell 


A spirit from on’ high’; °*. 

But oh!” ifike Havsivie than ‘that’ 

Ig the Curse fi’ & Gead' thitd’sleye 10!" 
Seven days, beven nighta;'T Saw ‘that’ cursé, 
And yet f could not ‘die, O°") ot 

“ The moving Moga, went,up,the sky, 
And nowhere did. abide; ; 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside— 

“ Her beamggbemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar- frost spread ; 
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But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 


** Beyond the shadow of the ship 

I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracts of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


** Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire, 


** © happy living things! no tongue 
their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


‘* Th@ selfsame moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 

Like lead into the sea.” 


In reference to another senseless 
objection, we may be pardoned for 
saying, what al] but idiots know, 
that the crime of one man involves 
in its punishment the death of hun- 
dreds and thousands—on shore and 
at sea—even in the ordinary course 
of nature—and while death is their 
doom, life is his, as in this strangest 
of all shadows of the wild ways of 
Providence. Nor were the rest of 
the crew innocent, for they approved 
the deed—they suffer and die—and 

r death, the chief criminal be- 
lds their beatified spirits—but he 
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who in wantonness and madness 
killed the beautiful bird, that came 
ous of the snow-cloud whiter than 
snow, and kept for days sailing along 
with the ship on wings whiter than 
ever were hers in the sunshine—he 
lives on—a heavier doom—and in 
his ceaseless trouble has but one 
consolation, and out of it the hope 
arises that enables him to dree his 
rueful penance—the Christian hope 
that his confession may soften other 
hearts in the hardness, or awaken 
them from the carelessness of cru- 
elty, and thus be of avail for his own 
sake before the throne of justice and 
of mercy at the last day. 


* O wedding-guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be, 


*¢ O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company ! 

“¢ To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay! 


% Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding- guest ! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


“ He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and Joveth all.” 
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DEATH OF MR BLACKWOOD. 


Ir is expected, we hope without presumption, that the habitual 
readers of this Magazine will hear with regret that he to whom it 
owed its name and existence, and who for seventeen years superin- 
tended all its concerns with industrious zeal, is no more among us. Mr 
Wriiuram Biacxwoop died at his house, in Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday, the 16th of September, at 6 o’clock a.m., in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age. His disease had been from the first pronounced incu- 
rable by his physicians. Four months of suffering, in part intense, 
exhausted by slow degrees all his physical energies, but left his temper 
calm and unruffled, and his intellect entire and vigorous even to the last. 
He had thus what no good man will consider as a slight privilege—that 
of contemplating the approach of death with the clearness and full strength 
of his mind and faculties, and of instructing those around him by solemn 
precept and memorable example, by what means alone, humanity, consci- 
ous of its own frailty, can sustain that prospect with humble serenity, 

Mr Biacxwoop, though his respectable parents were in a much hum- 
bler station of life than that which he ultimately occupied, had received 
an excellent early education; and it was his boyish devotion to literature 
which determined them in the choice of his calling. He served his appren- 
ticeship with the well-known house of Bell and Bradfute; and before he 
quitted their roof, had so largely stored his mind with reading of all sorts, 
but more especially Scottish History and Antiquities, that on his esta- 
blishing himself in business, his accomplishments soon attracted the no- 
tice of persons whose good opinion was distinction. For many years he 
confined his attention almost exclusively to the classical and antiquarian 
branches of the trade, and was regarded as one of the best informed 
booksellers of that class in the kingdom; but on removing from the Old 
to the New Town of Edinburgh, in 1816, he disposed of his stock, and 
thenceforth applied himself, with characteristic ardour, to general lite- 


rature, and the business of a popular publisher. In April, 1817, he put 


forth the first Number of this Journal—the most important feature of his 
professional career. He had long before contemplated the possibility 
of once more raising magazine literature to a rank not altogether unwor- 
thy of the great names which had been enlisted in its service in a preceding 
age: it was no sudden or fortuitous suggestion which prompted him to 
take up the enterprise, in which he was afterwards so preeminently suc- 
cessful as to command many honourable imitators. From an early period 
of its progress, his Magazine engrossed-a-very large share of his time; 
and though he scarcely ever wrote for its pages himself, the general 
management and arrangement of it, with the very extensive literary cor- 
respondence which this involved, and the constant superintendence of 
the press, would have been more than enough to occupy entirely any 
man but one of first-rate energies. 

No man ever conducted business of all sorts in a more direct and 
manly manner. His opinion was on all occasions distinctly expressed— 
his questions were ever explicit—his answers conclusive. His sincerity 
might sometimes be considered as rough, but no human being ever 
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accused him either of flattering or of shuffling; and those men of letters who 
were in frequent communication with him, soon conceived a respect and 
confidence for him, which, save in a very few instances, ripened into 
cordial regard and friendship. The masculine steadiness, and imper- 
turbable resolution of his character, were impressed on all his proceedings ; 
and it will be allowed by those who watched him through his career, as 
the Publisher of a Literary and Political Miscellany, that these qualities 
were more than once very severely tested. He dealt by parties exactly 
as he did by individuals. Whether his principles were right or wrong, 
they were Ais, and he never compromised or complimented away one 
tittle of them. No changes, either of men or of measures, ever dimmed 
his eye, or checked his courage. 

To youthful merit he was a ready and a generous friend ; and to literary 
persons of good moral character, when involved in pecuniary distress, he 
delighted to extend a bountiful hand. He was in all respects a man of 
large and liberal heart and temper. 

During some of the best years of his life, he found time, in the midst 
of his own pressing business, to take rather a prominent part in the affairs 
of the City of Edinburgh as a Magistrate; and now that he is ne more, 
it will be admitted, we doubt not, by those who most closely observed, and 
most constantly opposed him in this capacity, that he exhibited on all oc- 
casions perfect fairness of purpose, and often, in the conduct of debate, 
and the management of less vigorous minds, a very rare degree of tact and 
sagacity. His complete personal exemption from the slightest suspicion of 
jobbing or maneeuvring, was acknowledged on all hands; and, as the civic 
records can show, the most determined enemy of what was called Reform, 
was, in his sphere, the unwearied, though not always the triumphant as- 
sailant of practical mischiefs. Already, we are well assured, the impres- 
sion is strong and general among the citizens of Edinburgh, of all shades 
of political sentiment, that in Witt1am Biacxwoop, they have lost a great 
light and ornament of their order—a man of high honour and principle, 
pure and patriotic motives, and very extraordinary capacity. 

In the private relations, as in the public conduct of his life, he may 
safely be recommended as a model to those who come after him. He has 
left a widow, exemplary in all the domestic virtues, and a large family, 
some of them very young; his two eldest sons will carry on the 
business, in which, from boyhood, they were associated with their ho- 
noured parent; and as they are generally esteemed for their amiable dis- 
positions, their talents, and their integrity, it cannot be doubted, that if 
they continue to tread in his footsteps, they will not want to aid and sus- 
tain them under the load of duty which has untimely devolved on them, 
the assistance of their father’s friends, and the favour of that great party, 
which, through evil report and through good report, he most strenuously 
and efficiently served. 
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